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FOREWORD 


HE four articles published in the present number of the JourNAL conclude the Institute’s 

symposium on the problems of the Homeric epics and their age. In all there are 24 articles and 
one review. For those published earlier than the present number, see AJA 52 (1948) 1-198, 291-298, 
311-320, and 336-340. 

The suggestion for this symposium came uitimately from reading Rhys Carpenter’s Folk Tale, 
Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric Epics (Berkeley 1946), which led to plans for a briefer symposium 
to be held at the annual dinner of the Institute in 1947. This symposium was held, and the papers 
by J. F. Daniel, O. Broneer, and H. T. Wade-Gery were presented at it. A. D. Nock, in conversation 
over these plans, had already suggested the larger collection of essays which is completed herewith. 
The then Editor-in-Chief, J. F. Daniel, undertook the editorial burden (he carried through all but 
these last four essays, which the present Editor, G. Downey, has handled), contributed a paper of 
his own, and had a major share in the plans. 

The conception as it developed was to gather up all the unpublished source material which had 
come to light in recent years. It seemed to us that the then current phase of theorizing—a brilliant 
phase—might well give place now for a while to the sober collecting and study of new source ma- 
terials. Parry’s discovery that the technique of the epics was oral, and Carpenter’s discovery that it 
had to be oral, because the art of writing was lost until some surprisingly late date —at earliest the 
mid-ninth century, or more probably the eighth, perhaps even as late as about 725 B.c.—are dis- 
coveries which have been accepted and fairly well assimilated in synthetic accounts. In the absence 
of writing, archaeological, historical, and comparative literary studies must provide the basis for any 
inclusive future advance. 

Doubtless we may have missed valuable contributions by eminent scholars. Daniel himself had 
hoped to contribute a detailed study of the Aegean pottery found at Tell el-‘Amaxna, but time had 
not sufficed. He lived to see the largest group of articles in print. 

An integral part of the original plan was to publish all the essays, and A. Cameron’s review of 
Carpenter’s book, in a volume by themselves, with cross-references, indexes, etc. Thus far the plan 
has failed for lack of funds, but we nevertheless retain what was to have been the final essay of the 
book, Miss Coulter’s Presidential Address to the American Philological Association, because of its 
graceful testimony to the vitality of Homeric themes and poetry. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY STERLING Dow 
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SOME ORIENTAL GLOSSES ON 
THE HOMERIC PROBLEM 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


T is a long time since competent Orientalists, 

whether philologians or archaeologists, have 
entered the Homeric lists, contenting themselves 
with occasional forays rather than with pro- 
tracted duels. And yet the points of contact be- 
tween the Aegean and the East during the Late 
Bronze and the Early Iron Ages have been in- 
creasing steadily in number, while linguists and 
archaeologists have vied with one another in re- 
fining and perfecting their respective techniques. 
The greatest progress has been in Anatolian 
studies, where there is continuous and even spec- 
tacular advance, thanks especially to the dis- 
covery by Bossert of the hieroglyphic Hittite 
and Phoenician bilinguals of Karatepe in Cilicia, 
as well as to the beginning of systematic excava- 
tions in early sites of southwestern Asia Minor. 
Phoenician and Canaanite studies have been 
completely revolutionized by recent discoveries, 
including particularly the recovery of the lost 
Canaanite literature of Ugarit since 1929. 
Egyptian philology has been refined to the point 
of precision in such details as the vocalization of 
foreign names. Archaeology and ceramic chro- 
nology have been developed from the rough esti- 
mates and rougher comparisons of a generation 
ago to a stage where most Helladic and Canaan- 
ite pottery can be dated within quite narrow 
limits, while some painted wares can be dated to 
within half a century. The hiatus between 
Mycenaean and Syro-Palestinian cultures is 
rapidly being bridged by discoveries in the inter- 
mediary lands, especially in Cyprus and southern 
Asia Minor. 

Since the Iliad and Odyssey contain relatively 
little archaeological material, it stands to reason 
that the philologian will have more to contribute 
than the archaeologist sensu stricto, but the col- 
laboration of both is absolutely essential to 
balanced conclusions. As an Orientalist I might 
well plead professional lack of competence in 
Homeric problems, but since I belong to an 


older generation which sharpened its teeth on 
the Iliad and the Homeric Problem, it is impossi- 
ble to plead ignorance. Since my student days I 
have read assiduously on the subject, following 
the progress of discussion with the utmost inter- 
est and forming very decided opinions of my own. 
In order to avert misunderstanding or misleading 
emphasis, I shall briefly state my opinion here, 
recapitulating in chronological terms at the end 
of the paper. In my opinion neither the pluralists 
nor the unitarians can make a completely satis- 
fying case, but the balance of probability is 
strongly in favor of a moderate unitarianism. 

After the labors of such students of compara- 
tive literature as Milman Parry,! there can be 
no doubt as to the highly synthetic character of 
Homeric style, which is the product of many 
generations of minstrels and rhapsodists. These 
rhapsodists developed a composite pattern con- 
sisting largely of a mosaic of stock phrases and 
kennings, adapted to the epic hexameter during 
a long period of intense activity. Thanks to 
stereotyped modes of describing almost any 
typical situation, it was relatively easy for a 
skilled poet with a first-class memory to build up 
an elaborate epic with a minimum of fresh effort. 
And who can doubt the extraordinary genius of 
the author of Iliad and Odyssey, or the well 
attested feats of memory with which the history 
of oral literature is strewn? Recovery of the 
Canaanite epics of the fourteenth century B.c. 
from Ugarit in the past twenty years has famil- 
iarized us with the operation of similar principles 
and habits in their composition. Here also we 
have a mosaic of stock phrases and kennings, 
put together by a poet who was a creative artist 
in his own way, though scarcely in the class of 
the Homeric poet. We shall return to the parallel 
of the Ugaritic epics below. 

In his able survey of the linguistic problem of 
Homer, Whatmough? points out that there is in 
Homer a Bronze Age substratum of Aeolic 


1 See now the appreciation of Milman Parry’s work 
by Albert B. Lord, AJA 52 (1948) 34 ff. 


2 AJA 52 (1948) 45 ff. Attention should be called 
to a confusing misprint in line 7 from below, p. 49, 
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“Achaean” imbedded in an Attic-Ionic matrix 
with miscellaneous elements from other dialectal 
sources, both early and late. Whatmough de- 
duces from this “inextricable mixture of dialect” 
that the unitarian theory is untenable; no “single 
‘author’ could have produced this result in any 
normal sense of the word.” The Orientalist 
counters by pointing out that much of ancient 
Eastern literature is composed in a somewhat 
similar synthetic “dialect,” which may be de- 
scribed as a literary language containing archaiz- 
ing deposits from various periods and literary 
“dialects.” For example, the prologue and epi- 
logue to the Code of Hammurabi were written 
about 1690 B.c., according to the minimal Baby- 
lonian chronology.* Much of them is unquestion- 
ably in poetic language, and both style and 
language contrast strikingly with the classical 
Old Babylonian of the code of laws itself. There 
are a great many grammatical forms and literary 
phrases which go back to the Dynasty of Accad 
in the 24th-23rd centuries B.c.; other elements 
reflect the so-called hymnal-epic dialect, really 
the language of the court of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur, in the 21st and 20th centuries; still more 
extensive passages and expressions reflect con- 
temporary or nearly contemporary usage. The 
triumphal poems of Ramesses III, celebrating 
his victories over Sea Peoples and Libyans in the 
early twelfth century B.c., generally imitate 
literary Middle Egyptian (the court language of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, cir. 2000-1800 B.c.), but 
contain archaisms from other periods and are 
full of Late Egyptian neologisms. The Assyrian 
royal inscriptions of the ninth century B.c. try 
to reflect standard Middle Babylonian (properly 
the literary language of Cossaean Babylonia), 
but they swarm with Babylonian and especially 
with Assyrian neologisms; they also contain 
numerous echoes of Old Assyrian, transmitted 
through Middle Assyrian channels. Under such 
circumstances, it is quite impossible to infer any- 


thing about authorship from composite language. 

Much of the apparent irregularity in Homeric 
meter has been eliminated by successive dis- 
coveries of lost phonetic structures. Thus the 
discovery that the digamma was still employed 
in Homeric times cleared up many examples of 
supposed irregularity; more recently the re- 
covery of lost “‘laryngeals” has helped to clarify 
other cases, as Whatmough has pointed out. 
Still other cases have been regularized by recog- 
nition of other phonological substitutions. There 
can thus be no doubt that the text of Iliad and 
Odyssey, if accurately transcribed from the 
original author’s dictation, would sound very 
different from the text to which we are accus- 
tomed. Egyptologists and Assyriologists, used 
to the slow average rate of linguistic change in 
their respective literatures, as well as to the 
length of the periods during which a given stage 
of a literary language remained standard, cannot 
be impressed by the effort of many Greek 
scholars to telescope the whole of early Greek 
literature, including Homer and Hesiod, into a 
period of three centuries or less, beginning in the 
eighth century B.c. 

A serious error in fundamental method on 
the part of many Homeric scholars is to argue 
that early literary works, whether composed 
orally or in writing, were necessarily more con- 
cise, or at least shorter than later ones. This 
view has been urged by such biblical scholars 
as Hermann Gunkel and his followers, who 
have postulated a unilinear development from 
short to long compositions in Israel. This is, of 
course, partly true of prophetic literature, as 
stressed by S. Mowinckel,’ since Israelite pro- 
phetic literature had to develop (between 1000 
and 800 B.c.) from the oracular pronouncements 
of ecstatic seers into the carefully composed 
poems and sermons of the “writing” prophets 
of the eighth and following centuries. But there 
is no evidence that this development was true 


where we should naturally read “first half of the 
second millennium” instead of “second half” (letter 
of Professor Whatmough, Oct. 11, 1948). 

* From the already extensive literature on this sub- 
ject cf. especially the writer’s papers, Bull. Am. Sch. 
Or. Res., Nos. 88 (1942) 28 ff., and 99 (1945) 9 ff. 
Against this minimal chronology and in favor of a 
date some 64 years higher see Sidney Smith, AJA 


49 (1945) 1-24. The weight of evidence seems to be 
steadily shifting toward the writer’s minimal chro- 
nology (or dates in its immediate proximity); see his 
review of the situation in Bibliotheca Orientalis 5 
(1948) 125 f. 

4 See his Prophecy and Tradition (Avh. Norsk. Vid.- 
Akad., Hist.-Filos. Kl., 1946, No. 3) 36 ff. 
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of poetry in general. The discovery, publication 
and interpretation of the Ugaritic tablets since 
1929 have put this question into a different light. 
In these tablets we have parts of much longer 
mythological epics of unknown date which had 
been copied for us in the reign of Niqmadda 
(contemporary of the Hittite Suppiluliuma and 
the Egyptian Amenophis III or IV) at the 
beginning of the 14th century B.c. Since these 
tablets were all buried by the great earthquake 
of about 1360 B.c., there can be no doubt that 
they all belong to this time. Extensive fragments 
of three epics were discovered, each labeled con- 
veniently with its two-word name referring 
them to Baal, to Keret and to Aghat, respec- 
tively. In my opinion we have only a fraction of 
their original content preserved; the Baal Epic 
alone must have contained at least 5000 lines 
and perhaps several times that much. The Baby- 
lonian Gilgamesh Epic, composed in substan- 
tially its later canonical form during the first 
centuries of the second millennium, contained 
about 4000 lines. These lengths are quite com- 
parable to the 15,000 or more lines of the Iliad 
and the 12,000 of the Odyssey. It follows from 
such facts (which could be readily multiplied) 
that the Gunkel theory of the growth of early 
literature is based on misleading assumptions, 
and that those scholars who hold similar views 
about Homer are in no better case. There is 
nothing in the mere length of the Homeric epics 
to prove an early or a late date, single or multiple 
authorship. 


Such scholars as Rhys Carpenter, who insist 
on dating the composition of Homer in a late 
period, after the introduction of the Phoenician 
alphabet (i.e., after about 700 B.c.) are unjusti- 
fiably limiting the scope of ancient literature. 
Even in such literate regions as Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, or later Iran, India and China, literary 
composition was mostly oral, and a surprisingly 
high proportion of the most important literary 
works (especially in India!) was composed and 
transmitted orally, often with no use of writing. 
Data to support this statement are formidable 
both in bulk and in reliability; they have re- 
cently been collected by S. Gandz.® On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that the existence of 
writing and its use to record important transac- 
tions are powerful incentives to the promotion 
of higher culture in general, and literature in 
particular. Though it can now be proved with 
all reasonable assurance that the Greeks did 
not borrow the Phoenician alphabet before the 
end of the ninth century, and probably not before 
the early eighth,’ it does not follow that the 
Hellenes were entirely illiterate during the 
centuries of the “Dark Age” of Greece. In 
Cyprus we know that the old Bronze Age 
syllabary suddenly reappeared in modified form 
about the seventh century B.c., so it must have 
been known during the intervening centuries. 
Oriental archaeologists, with their memories of 
the sudden illumination of whole periods, pre- 
viously unknown or very obscure, by a single 
fortunate discovery, are not likely to be much 


5 See most recently C. F. A. Schaeffer, Stratigraphie 
Comparée et Chronologie de l Asie Occidentale (1948) 
1 ff., 560 f., and for the documentary proof of this 
chronology see the writer’s discussion in Jour. Eg. 
Arch. 23 (1937) 191 ff., 203. The exact date of the 
earthquake must probably be moved down from 
about 1365 to between 1360 and 1355 in view of M. 
B. Rowton’s convincing lowering of the accession of 
Ramesses IT to 1290 (Jour. Eg. Arch. 34 [1948] 67-70), 
based on careful confrontation of the Assyrian dates 
of the Khorsabad List (Iraq 8, pp. 94 ff.) with Egyp- 
tian evidence and astronomical data. On dead reckon- 
ing, then, the accession of Amenophis IV would fall 
about 1370 B.c. 

®See his monograph, The Dawn of Literature, 
Prolegomena to a History of Oral Literature, which 
appeared in 1938 as Osiris, No. 7. 

? This is not the place to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of this subject, but it is to be noted that 


there has been a very considerable increase in our 
Phoenician epigraphic material for the tenth-eighth 
centuries in recent years; cf., e.g., the writer’s discus- 
sions in Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 83, pp. 14 ff., 
No. 92 (1943) 19-21; Jour. Am. Or. Soc. 67, pp. 53 
ff.; as well as many shorter treatments of the chro- 
nology of the inscriptions of the later ninth and eighth 
centuries. The most recent epigraphical discovery, 
that of the Phoenician inscriptions of Karatepe (being 
published by Bossert), is dated by the content and the 
reference to Urikk(u) of Cilicia shortly after 733 B.c. 
and probably before the accession of Sargon II in 721. 
It is also to be noted that we must compare homo- 
geneous alphabets, not isolated forms from different 
places and periods. A particularly significant point 
of comparison is the fad for abnormal prolongation 
of letter shafts to be found in both the Phoenician 
and Israelite inscriptions from the eighth century, a 
fad which recurs in the earliest Greek graffiti. 
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impressed by the lack of evidence of material 
culture in the Greek Geometric, as long as not 
a single intact substructure of a royal palace of 
the day has been reported. Palestinian ex- 
cavators have learned that periods which ceramic 
evidence had taught them to underrate, have 
sometimes emerged from cultural oblivion into 
a startling blaze of wealth and even of artistic 
virtuosity. It is now certain that the Canaanites 
of the Middle and Late Bronze Ages were in 
fact so literate that they could choose between 
any of half a dozen different scripts in which to 
express themselves 


yet this fact could never 
be guessed from the results of the average dig. 
We may, accordingly, consider it as probable 
a priori that the mainland Greeks actually did 
preserve the Mycenaean script for several 
centuries after the destruction of Pylus, just as 
we know to have been true of the Cypriote 
Greeks. This does not, of course, mean that 
it was used extensively even for formal records, 
much less for literary purposes. 

A plausible argument on behalf of the an- 
tiquity of the continuous tradition of writing 
and use of papyrus rolls in Greece may be 
drawn from the words for “papyrus” and “roll” 
(book). The words BviBdos (BiBdos) and BuBXiov 
(B:Bdiov) are derived, as well known, from the 
familiar Greek form of the name “Byblus.” 
Its antiquity, relatively speaking, is established 
by the fact that BiBdwos, “papyrus (cordage),” 
already appears in the Odyssey (21. 391). Now 
we know that Byblus, which had remained, with 
occasional interruptions, the most important 
city and port of the Canaanite coast from the 
early third millennium to the early eleventh 
century B.c., lost its relative place to Sidon and 
then to Tyre during the eleventh century. By 
the beginning of the great age of Phoenician ex- 
pansion early in the tenth century (see below), 
Byblus had definitively lost its preéminence. It 
is therefore incredible that these words can 


have been borrowed or coined in Greek after 
the end of the second millennium. But this is 
by no means all: the word itself seems to guaran- 
tee its antiquity in Greek. In 1923 the eminent 
Orientalist and linguist, Johannes Friedrich,* 
pointed out that the Greek names Tipos (Tyre) 
and Xda (Sidon), which are inexplicable after 
the beginning of the Iron Age, when the old 

initial sibilants had fallen together, reflect bor- 
rowings in the Bronze Age, while the two initial 
sades were still differentiated. Tyre and Sidon 
were both famous ports in the Late Bronze Age, 
so it is thoroughly reasonable to suppose that the 
names were taken into Greek during the My- 
cenaean Age and continued to be used in their 
old forms (one of which appears repeatedly in 
the Homeric epics), while the native Phoenician 
names became modified phonetically. Modern 
parallels are legion. Since, moreover, Byblus 
was a much richer and more famous city in the 
second millennium, one would expect its name 
to be borrowed at an even earlier date, if pos- 
sible in the Middle Bronze Age. The Canaanite 
name Gubla is well attested by innumerable 
references in the Amarna Tablets; it may be 
varried back into the latter part of the third 
millennium by Egyptian references to Kubna 
or Kupna (there was no / in Egyptian then). 
After about 1200 B.c. the accent shifted forward 
and the ending was lost; the name then became 
Gubdl, whence Hebrew G*bdl by normal phonetic 
change. It is thus clear from the phonetic situa- 
tion alone, disregarding other evidence, that the 
name of Byblus must have been borrowed by 
the Greeks in the Mycenaean period or earlier. 
But there is another line of evidence: the change 
of the initial Canaanite g to 6, which was not 
the result of any popular etymology or analogical 
modification within Greek itself, may readily be 
explained as taking place along with other Greek 
velars of the original Indo-European g* type 


(cf. Bots, “ox,” from *g*dus).!° Since there is no 


‘ Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik 2, pp. 2-4; cf. the writer’s 
observations, Jour. Palest. Or. Soc. 6, p. 83. 

* The fact that in the Ugaritic epics (cf. Bull. Am. 
Sch. Or. Res., No. 94, pp. 30 f.) the initial s of these 
names is the same character, which corresponds to 
Arabic and ¢ but not to 2, represented in Ugaritic by 
a distinct character, proves only that the initial sound 
of the name of Tyre was originally ¢; the stem drr 
is common in all the Semitic languages (including 


Hebrew, Aramaic, Ugaritic). The etymology of these 
familiar Semitic place-names was as a rule perfectly 
well known, so each dialect reflected such a name 
according to its own phonemic pattern. 

10 The current explanation from the principle of 
consonantal assimilation is valid only if reasonably 
close parallels can be given. No such parallel seems 
to be known. 
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evidence as to the exact time of this sound- 
change, it is possible only to say that it is very 
early. It must, however, be emphasized that this 
explanation is not certain as long as only one 
loan-word of this exact type is involved; induc- 
tion is obviously impossible, and sound deduction 
is precluded by too many variables. 

The historical and linguistic evidence brought 
forward in the preceding paragraph certainly 
makes it hard to believe that the Greek word 
for “papyrus” and “book-roll’” came into use 
after the Mycenaean Age. If this is true we 
need hesitate no longer to admit the continuity 
of the tradition of writing in the Greece of the 
early Iron Age. 

There are two distinct aspects of the Homeric 
problem on which chronological light can be 
directed from our present Oriental material. 
First there is the problem of the historical back- 
ground of the stories related in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. In the nature of the case there is likely 
to be a larger nucleus of historicity in the Iliad 
than in the Odyssey, much of which belongs to 
the genre of fairy-tale. On the face of it, the 
Iliad, with its detailed catalogues of men and 
ships, its meticulous reporting of ancient duels 
and forgotten warriors, is likely to contain much 
information about the events described, however 
much these events may have been refracted by 
the passage of time and the accidents of oral 
transmission. In the second place there is the 
question of the extent to which the poet’s own 
times are mirrored in the descriptions of every- 
day life and the references to far-away lands and 
folk. A priort one would be disposed to look 
in the Odyssey for reflections of the time in 
which both poems were composed in substan- 
tially their current form. Both epics are bound 
to contain anachronisms, and both are likely 
to preserve ancient traditions as well as archaic 
practices and institutions. 

Turning first to the question of the Trojan 


War and its historical position, the writer must 
confess that he has, after many oscillations, 
shifted his preferred date back from late in the 
twelfth century to the end of the thirteenth, in 
agreement with the views of most specialists in 
Mycenaean archaeology. There appears to be 
no escape from .his dating, unless we are to 
reject the historicity of the basic tradition, 
which is attested by many quite independent 
indications. It is archaeologically certain that 
there was a period of a good century and a half 
(from about 1400 to about 1250 B.c.) during 
which there was extraordinary Mycenaean ex- 
pansion in the Eastern. Mediterranean, ac- 
companied by an astonishing amount of trade 
between the Greek mainland, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
and the southwesternmost countries of Asia 
(Syria and Palestine), as well as Egypt." It is 
equally certain that the Mycenaean seafarers 
did not penetrate deeply into the Western Medi- 
terranean. It is also certain that the exportation 
of Mycenaean wares to Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria came to an abrupt end between 1250 and 
1220, probably between 1240 and 1230 B.c. 
No Late Helladic pottery of Furumark’s My- 
cenaean III C: 1 type (the “Granary” style)” 
has yet been reported from Palestine, Syria or 
Egypt, though it has been found in Tarsus by 
Miss Goldman, as well as very rarely in Cyprus." 
Our written documentation confirms the archaeo- 
logical data and partly explains what happened. 
In the fifth year of Marniptah, son of Ramesses 
II, there was a formidable onslaught on Egypt 
from the direction of Libya. In this mass attack 
the Libyans were leagued with confederates 
from the north, described explicitly as “for- 
eigners from the sea,”” who were incited against 
Egypt by the Libyan king." In the great Karnak 
inscription alone, the five Sea Peoples are 
mentioned repeatedly as Achaeans (’A-gi-ya- 
wa-Sa or simply ’A-qi-wa-Sa),° Tyrrhenians 
(Tu-ru-Sa),° Lycians (Ru-ku),!” Sardinians (Sa- 


" The literature is very extensive; cf. especially F. 
Schachermeyr, Hethiter und Achder (Mitt. d. Altorient. 
Ges. 9, 1/2 [1935]), and Arne Furumark, The Chro- 
nology of Mycenaean Pottery (Stockholm 1941). Cf. 
most recently Daniel, AJA 52 (1948) 107 ff. 

 Furumark, op. cit., passim; Daniel, AJA 44 
(1940) 555 ff.; Furumark, Skrifter utgivna av Svenska 
Institutet i Rom 10 (1944) 194 ff. 


13 Cf. Hetty Goldman, AJA 41 (1937) 279-283, and 
most recently AJA 51 (1947) 382; G. M. A. Hanf- 
mann, AJA 52 (1948) 140; J. F. Daniel, AJA 41 
(1937) 626. 

4 See Sir Alan Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Ono- 
mastica (1947) I, 196.* 

16 For the vocalization see the writer’s Vocalization 
of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (1934), 34, 
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ra-d-n, Sa-ar-di-na, and Sak(a)rusa; the 
order varies so that it is not possible to name 
any one people as dominating the rest. The 
date of this irruption was about 1220, with a 
possible scope of some five years in either direc- 
tion. The Achaeans (Akhiyawa or simply 
Ahhiya) are attested as actual or potential foes 
of the Hittite vassals in southwestern Asia 
Minor from the middle of the fourteenth century 
to the latter part of the thirteenth; the Lycians 
appear as pirates in the Amarna Tablets (cir. 
1370 B.c.); the Sardinians are often mentioned, 
both as enemies and as mercenaries, in the 
inscriptions of Ramesses II (1290-1224); the 
Tyrrhenians appear here for the first time in 
their long history; the Shak(a)rusha are known 
otherwise only from the lists of Sea Peoples from 
the time of Ramesses III, some forty years later. 
Since more than 2000 men, distributed among 


the Sea Peoples, are listed as slain, besides an 
unknown number of captives, the irruption was 
one of considerable size, and presupposes a 
realignment of power in the northern Mediter- 
ranean. 

However, it is to be noted that this is not 
yet the great migration of the next century, since 
only one of the peoples mentioned is the same 
in both lists, namely the Shak(a)rusha. It is 
rather a shift in the center of political gravity, 
accompanying a decline both in the power of 
the Hittites and of the Achaeans. After the re- 
conquest of the eastern coast of the Aegean by 
Tuthalias IV (cir. 1260-1240), there was a rapid 
decline in Hittite fortunes under his son and 
successor, Arnuandas, a decline which seems 
to have begun before the death of Tuthalias. 
The remarkable tablet containing part of a long 
formal complaint against Maduwattas, prince 


Il, A. 17. For the identification cf. further F. Schach- 
ermeyr, Hethiter und Achder (cf. n. 11). Sommer’s 
unhappy localization of the Ahhiyawa in Cilicia is 
absolutely impossible. For the ethnic suffix reproduced 
in Egyptian as Sa see n. 29. In this connection it should 
be pointed out that the vocalization of the Egyptian 
orthography of the New Empire for writing foreign 
names and words, as developed inductively in my 
Vocalization, not only stands firmly against its critics 
but may now be supported by a much larger body of 
examples than could be given in 1934. Cf. Elmar 
Edel’s papers, Neue keilschriftliche Umschreibungen 
dgyptischer Namen aus den Bogazkéytexrten (Jour. 
Near East. Stud. 7 [1948] 11 ff.) and “Neues Material 
zur Beurteilung der syllabischen Orthographie des 
Agyptischen” (ibid. 8 [1949] 44 ff.) in which very 
striking confirmations of the writer’s results are in- 
cluded. The writer has scores of good unpublished 
equations further establishing his principal conten- 
tions. It stands to reason that the Egyptian scribe 
did not limit himself to one or two out of three to six 
alternative groups for each consonant without some 
definite intention. It must be borne in mind that this 
vocalization became useless after the great shift in 
vocalic quality which took place in Egyptian during 
the twelfth century B.c. It is, therefore, impossible to 
expect any system in the barbaric spellings from cir. 
1150 B.c. on down (except where there is consistent 
archaism in orthography). The Golénischeff Glossary 
sometimes archaizes, but the Shishak List, from the 
tenth century, is as useless for indication of vowels 
as the Report of Wen-Amun (cir. 1060 B.c.). 

‘©On this name, which generally appears as Tu- 


ur-Sa, see most recently Sir Alan Gardiner, op. cit. 
(cf. n. 14) 196* ff., and the article “Tyrrhener” 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Zw. R., XIV, 1 (1943) 1909 ff. 

17 Already mentioned as Lukku (genitive Lukki) 
in an Amarna letter from the king of Alashiya (Cy- 
prus). The Egyptians had no r and did not double 
their consonants, hence the inadequate consonantal 
spelling. 

18 Cf. most recently Gardiner, op. cit., 194* ff., which 
requires correction in detail. The principal Egyp- 
tian spellings vary the vowel of the second syllable 
(Sa-ar-da-na, Sa-ar-di-na), just as we find in our 
Graeco-Roman sources, where the Greek base is 
Sardan-, the Latin Sardin-. The name appears in the 
ninth-century Phoenician inscription from Nora in 
Sardinia (Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res. No. 83, 19) as 
Srdn (with correct sibilant). There is, of course, no 
possible connection with the Lydian Sfard (Aram. and 
Heb. Sprd), Greek Sardis, as sometimes supposed). 
The supposed Amarna references almost certainly 
contain the word Serda (accusative of a Serdu, “servi- 
tor,” from the verb which appears in Ugaritic as 
ird (Heb. irt), “to serve” (connected with Accadian 
wardu, “‘servant,” and urrudu, “to serve’’), and have 
nothing to do with the Sardinians, who do not figure 
in Egyptian inscriptions as mercenaries for another 
century or more. It must also be added that the 
unusually long swords, as well as the two-horned 
helmets, are now securely established by archaeologi- 
cal research in Sardinia as characteristic of the Late 
Bronze culture there; cf. my observations, Bull. Am. 
Sch. Or. Res. No. 95, p. 38. 
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of Zippasla (in Pamphylia?),!® proves conclusively 
that Hittite authority over both southwestern 
and southeastern Asia Minor (Arzawa) had 
reached an extremely low ebb shortly after the 
accession of Arnuantas, cir. 1240 B.c. or a little 
later. Historical records come to an end a good 
many years, perhaps several decades, before the 
final catastrophe, when the Hittite Empire was 
destroyed by the migrating hordes, as recorded 
in the inscriptions of Ramesses III. 

Owing to the persistent uncertainty as to the 
exact localization of the most important coun- 
tries in southern and western Asia Minor which 
are mentioned in the Hittite inscriptions, we are 
handicapped in our efforts to reconstruct the 
political history of the Aegean coast of Asia 
Minor in the fourteenth and thirteenth cen- 
turies B.c. There is a wealth of nomenclature 
belonging to this region in the Hittite records, 
but there are too few specific details with direct 
geographical bearing on the location of the place- 
names. As long as it remains uncertain whether 
Arzawa is to be identified with Cilicia, as held 
by Forrer and the present writer,” or is to be 
located further west, as held by Goetze,*! we are 
unable to establish precise locations for many 
of the most important places. It is, however, 


certain that Lukka was Lycia and that Karkiya- 
Karkisha was the name of Caria at that time. 
The important city of Millawanda-Milawata 
must probably be identified with Miletus, older 
Mildatos.2 The land of Masa** may well be, as 
thought by Goetze. the later Lydia, which be- 
longed to the Maiones or Meiones in Homeric 
times; intervocalic s was regularly lost in Greek, 
but the iota remains awkward and there is no 
reason to attach it to the hellenized Anatolian 
ethnic -énes. Numerous names of towns can 
perhaps be identified, e.g., Talawwa= Tlés, but 
in such cases we are often embarrassed by the 
number of towns which share a given name, 

The most important list of small states (or 
city-states) in this region which we possess is 
that of the members of the Assuwa coalition 
which was defeated about 1250 B.c. by Tuthalias 
IV; it includes Lycia and Caria (Karakifa) and 
at the end are named Wilushiya (or Wilusiya) 
and Taruisha (or Taruisa).2> Assuwa (or Ash- 
shuwa) cannot well be identified with Asia, as 
proposed by Forrer, accepted tentatively by 
Goetze, and now defended strongly by Bossert. 
Both linguistic and historical objections to this 
combination are On the other hand 
there is nothing against Hrozny’s identification 


serious. 


19 See A. Goetze, Madduwattas (Mitt. der V ord.-Aeg. 
Ges. 32, 1, 1928) 147 ff., for a geographical discussion 
and see the map at the end of his Kizzwwatna and the 
Problem of Hittite Geography (1940) for his more 
recent views. His displacement of Zippasla to the 
north is compelled by his identification of Kizzuwadna 
with eastern Cilicia, which seems to the writer im- 
probable, except in so far as the kings of Cataonian 
Kizzuwadna extended their power southward through 
the Taurus over Cilicia, which doubtless happened 
often in Anatolian history (cf. AJA 46 [1942] 444 ff.). 
The text of the Maduwattas document makes it 
clear that the latter’s activities were principally 
limited to the coastal regions of Lycia, Caria, Cyprus, 
and Cilicia (Arzawa). A location of Zippasla in eastern 
Lycia is also possible, though perhaps less likely. 

20 Cf. especially Forrer, “‘Kilikien zur Zeit des Hatti- 
Reiches,” Klio 30 (1937) 135-136 (with a folding map 
opposite p. 269), and the writer’s observations and 
references in n. 19. 

21 See n. 19 for references. 

It was proved by Sommer (Ahhijavad-Urkunden, 
p. 157, n. 2), following a suggestion of Forrer, that 
Karkiya and KarkiSa were names of the same place. 
It has since been accepted by practically all scholars 


that Karkiya-Karkisa is the Old Persian Karkd, 
“Caria” (as first demonstrated by W. Eilers, Orien- 
talistische Literaturzeitung 1935, 201-213), and the 
evidence in favor of the equation grows constantly. 

23 Here there was an important settlement in My- 
cenaean times; see Helene Kantor, The Aegean and 
the Orient in the Second Millennium B.C. (1947), 104- 
106, where proof is brought that the culture of Miletus 
was then actually Mycenaean. Sommer’s argument 
against the identification, op. cit. (n. 22) 361 f., is 
extremely weak, since the name is pre-Hellenic and 
cannot be treated as though it were Greek; there are 
a number of other cases where the element -anda 
becomes an -ad or -at (e.g., Arwad for Yaruwanda). 

*47t must be remembered that Egyptian distin- 
guished sharply between s and &, and that words which 
are spelled § in Egyptian transcription cannot be 
treated as though they obeyed the Hittite rule that 
all sibilants (except the affricative z=ts) were pro- 
nounced simply s. No genuinely Hittite name is 
written with s in the Egyptian texts. This disposes of 
Schachermeyr’s unfortunate reduction of all occur- 
rences of § in cuneiform to s. 

25 See the next paragraph and n. 28. 
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of Assuwa with Assos in the southern Troad, 
fifty to a hundred miles northwest of Goetze’s 
location. That the Troad was under Hittite 
control half a century earlier, under Muwatallis, 
is certain from the list of Hittite vassals in the 
inscriptions of Ramesses II, celebrating his 
alleged triumph about 1286 B.c. Among the 
names are, in varying succession: Egyptian 
Pi-da-sa= Hittite Pidassa (Pitassa); Eg. Da-ar- 
d(a)-an-ya; Eg. Ma-sa=Hit. Masa; Eg. Qa- 
r(a)-qi-Sa=Hit. Kar(a)kisa; Eg. Ru-ka=Hit. 
Lukka; Eg. ’rwn (consonantal spelling) = Hit. 
Arawanna.”? Separated from these names in 
Western Asia Minor are generally such East- 
Anatolian names as Katka (Eg. KS5k5), Kizzu- 
wadna, etc. Though it is reasonably certain that 
Pidasa is not the Mysian Pedasos of the Troad, 
but lies farther east, the identity of name is 
significant, especially since the Mysian Pedasos 
is mentioned several times in the [liad (its exact 
location is unknown). But the Dardanians can 
be only the Dardanoi of the Troad; it is doubt- 
less an accident that they are not explicitly 
named in the Hittite cuneiform documents. If 
there were any doubt it would be eliminated 
by the mere fact that the Ramesside lists name 
them along with the Maeonians (?), Carians 
and Lycians (generally in that order, from north 
to south along the coast of the Aegean). 
Turning back to the confederation of Assuwa, 
we note first that Assos itself has an excellent 
situation for a pre-Hellenic city, and that later 
Greek tradition attributed its foundation to the 
pre-Hellenic Leleges. Moreover, the town of 
Taruisha can perfectly well reflect Troy, as pro- 
posed by Forrer and many subsequent scholars. 
To be sure, the attempt to explain the Greek 
Tpoia as standing for a * Troisa has been disproved 
by Friedrich and Sommer, but there is nothing 
against taking the name proper to be Tarui-, 
pronounced Troi-, with the gentilic suffix Sa, 
proved by Egyptian transcriptions to be present 


in a number of these names (KarkiSa, AqiyawaSa, 
and several others).2* This suffix 5a may easily 
be the later Greek -ccos, -tos, which was very 
common in pre-Hellenic personal and _ place 
names.”® However, it must again be emphasized 
that this identification of Troy remains uncertain 
and that Assuwa may not be Assos. On the other 
hand, it is certain that the Dardanian popula- 
tion of the Troad provided a contingent in the 
army of the Hittite king about 1300 B.c. All 
older speculations about mass migrations from 
one part of Anatolia to another in the course of 
the later Bronze Age are proved misleading by 
the clear evidence of the Hittite archives of 
Bogazkéy over a period of two centuries (1400- 
1200 B.c.). 

The fact that the latest Hittite historical in- 
scriptions, from the period between 1260 and 
1220, and especially (it would seem) between 
cir. 1250 and cir. 1230, are almost exclusively 
devoted to events and wars in the Aegean basin 
of Asia Minor proves that this region was then 
becoming politically self-conscious and aggres- 
sive. If the Assuwa confederation was really 
centered in the northwestern part of the penin- 
sula, as seems probable, it corresponded strik- 
ingly in make-up and geographical extension 
to the Trojan confederation of the Jliad. More- 
over, it was just such a political alignment which 
may reasonably be supposed to have blocked 
further Mycenaean expansion toward the east 
and southeast, thus greatly reducing Mycenaean 
trade with the east between cir. 1240 and cir. 
1220 B.c. 

In the early twelfth century B.c. after the 
Hittite Empire had been overthrown, Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt were flooded by an irruption 
of the Sea Peoples (as the Egyptians called 
them). Unfortunately, we cannot fix the exact 
date of this invasion, since the inscriptions of 
Ramesses III are too stereotyped and vague in 
detail, while the date of Ramesses’ reign is un- 


**On the problem of Assuwa, with full discussion 
and references, see now H. Th. Bossert, Asia (Istanbul 
1946). 

*7 Tt is hard to see how such stereotyped and vocal- 
ically consistent spellings as the foregoing can be dis- 
missed as accidental. Just such precision in reproduc- 
ing vowels is characteristic of official Ramesside docu- 
ments. Cf. n. 15. 


28 See Sommer, op. cit. (n. 22) 362 ff., but Bossert, 
Asia 33, has pointed out that the final -Sa may not 
belong to the basic name. 

29 On this ethnic suffix see most recently Sundwall, 
AJA 52 (1948) 319, and on the possibly underlying 
South-Anatolian suffix -a/3u, -a3u, attached to per- 
sonal names in the early second millennium, see most 
fully Bossert, Asia, 155 ff. 
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certain within the extreme limits of almost a 
generation.*® The invasion apparently came in 
successive waves, the first of which struck the 
Egyptian provinces in Syria and Palestine shortly 
before the fifth year of the king, i.e., perhaps 
about 1175 B.c.*! The second and most violent 
attack came in the eighth year, cir. 1172 B.c. 
While the first attack came from both land and 
sea, the second seems to have been substantially 
a naval operation. The correlation of land and 
sea attacks alone shows that the undertaking 
was organized in accordance with some kind of 
over-all plan which was accepted by the con- 
federated Sea Peoples. Archaeological evidence 
shows that many coastal cities and towns of 
Phoenicia and Palestine were destroyed about 
this time; examples are Ugarit and Tell Abu 


Hawam (near Haifa), Dor and Ascalon. There is 
also literary and epigraphic evidence pointing 
to a complete destruction of Tyre at this time, 
followed by its reconstruction by the Sidonians 
(in 1198 or 1194, respectively according to 
Josephus and Justin, ultimately on the authority 
of Menander and Timaeus, who seem to have 
drawn their information from the native Tyrian 
chronicles). 

All the Sea Peoples represented in the Medinet 
Habu reliefs wear either feathered helmets or 
low two-horned helmets, and all their ships are 
represented with sea-fowl figure-heads on their 
bows. Five ethnic names are generally given: 
Philistines, Tjikar(a) or Tjikal(a), Shak(a)rusha, 
Danuna® and Washasha, to which Shardina or 
Shardana is added occasionally (though never 


30 The conventional date of 1198-1167, adopted by 
Breasted, is merely a conjecture, and Borchardt’s 
date of 1195-1164 (which I have been following for 
the past fifteen years) is little better. In the light of 
the new treatment of Manethonian chronology by 
M. B. Rowton (op. cit. in n. 5, above) the picture is 
radically changed. The accession of Shishak must, 
however, be dated nearer 935 B.c. than Rowton’s 
date in 926 (Jour. Eg. Arch. 1948, p. 66). Adding 
Manetho’s 130 years for Dyn. XXI to cir. 935, we 
obtain a date of cir. 1065 for the accession of Smendes 
(shortly before the date of Wen-Amun’s mission). 
Another 135 years (according to Manetho) before 
cir. 1065 yields a date cir. 1200 for the beginning of 
the period of anarchy following the downfall of 
Ramesses Siptah, the last ephemeral king of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. The total number of preserved 
regnal years from the accession of Ramesses II (in 
1290, as shown by Rowton; see n. 5, above) to the 
end of the dynasty is 89 years for six kings, but six 
of these years were incomplete and in several cases 
the king in question may have ruled somewhat longer. 
We are, therefore, reasonably safe in assuming that 
the total of the six reigns was not far from 90 years. 
But, as Rowton correctly emphasizes, it is certain 
from the Papyrus Harris, as well as from the complete 
break in recorded genealogies, that Egypt was for 
many years in a state of anarchy, under the domina- 
tion of rebels, until the triumph of Seth-nakht, the 
father of Ramesses III. The latter and his successors 
reigned at least 95 years, and probably longer. A 
check on the date of Ramesses III can be made 
through Assyrian records. In his principal inscription 
Tiglath-pileser I states that the Phrygian hordes had 
occupied southwestern Armenia fifty years before his 


accession year, i.e., about 1165 B.c. The original 
invasion followed the destruction of the Hittite Em- 
pire by these hordes, as described in the inscriptions 
of Ramesses III, presumably with a slight lag. Since 
their irruption into Syria, not long before the eighth 
year of Ramesses III and probably after his fifth 
year, would normally have preceded the occupation 
of southwestern Armenia, it is scarcely possible to 
date the latter’s accession after 1170 at the latest. 
Assuming a duration of twenty years for the inter- 
regnum following the end of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
about 1200, and allowing for a lag of five-ten years, we 
arrive at a probable date about 1180 for the accession 
of Ramesses III. I had already reached this conclusion 
in 1932 (Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research 12 pp. 56 f., where “1080-1050” should 
read “1180—1150’’), but I later abandoned it in favor 
of Borchardt’s date in 1195 for Ramesses III’s acces- 
sion. 

31 For details of the writer’s reconstruction of events 
at this time see Chapter XX XIII of the forthcoming 
revised edition of the Cambridge Ancient History, 
Wek. 

82 For this pronunciation of the Egyptian spelling 
of the name see the writer’s Vocalization (n. 15, above), 
47, IX.C.7. Gardiner’s opposition to the pronuncia- 
tion nu, no of the group conventionally transcribed 
iniw (Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, I, 124* ff.) is not 
justified. As a matter of fact, this vocalization is so 
clearly imposed by the inductive evidence that it 
was already transcribed n° by Burchardt in 1909 and 
no by Erman in 1928. The Coptic é in né goes back 
to older Egyptian 7, so that a writing Snti would be 
normally expected. In any case the Amarna Danuna 
shows that the Egyptian should be vgcalized accord- 
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in the lists themselves). The first two, fourth 
and fifth do not appear in any earlier Egyptian 
sources, but the third and sixth are already 
familiar. The Philistines are called Perasata or 
Persata in the Egyptian texts; nearly four cen- 
turies later their land is named PalaStu in an 
Assyrian inscription, and still later the name is 
transcribed Pilistu several times in cuneiform. 
Hebrew Plistim and PléSet both point to an 
original *Pelast,* which could also very well 
underlie the hieroglyphic and cuneiform writ- 
ings. Whether these Pelast have anything to do 
with the Pelasgians or with Illyrian Palaiste is 
for the future to determine; direct evidence is 
almost totally lacking.* The Tjikar or Tjikal 
have frequently been identified with the Sicilians, 
who appear in the Odyssey as slave-traders 
(Sixedol); this is plausible but cannot be checked 
by any direct evidence.** The Shak(a)rusha and 
Washasha are unidentified; the former have 
already appeared in the time of Marniptah, 
while the latter are new (their identification with 
the people of Oaxos, spelled Fagos in the early 
inscriptions, is improbable from any point of 
view). On the Danuna see below. 

The problem of the Danuna has been com- 
pletely transformed by recent discoveries. We 
now have the Canaanite cuneiform (about 1360) 
and Egyptian syllabic spellings Da-nu-na, as 


well as the two Phoenician consonantal spellings 
Dnnym (Zincirli, about 825 B.c.; Karatepe, about 
725 B.c.),** in which the final two letters repre- 
sent the plural of the ethnic. The supposed 
Assyrian Dan-nu-na is a complete fallacy.*” 
The name also occurs certainly in Assyrian terms 
for the island of Cyprus, as Yadnana in the in- 
scriptions of Sargon II (721-705) and his suc- 
cessors, and as Yadanana in an inscription of 
Esarhaddon (680-669); the alternation in spell- 
ing proves a pronunciation Yadandna. The name 
is used once as a synonym for Yawndya (spelled 
Yamnaya in Babylonian fashion), “Ionian, 
Greek,” referring to Greek Cyprus. The most 
important group of passages, in the inscriptions 
of Sargon, has hitherto been completely misin- 
terpreted, though the tcxt is repeated several 
times in different documents and is absolutely 
clear. In it we read: “‘and seven kings of the 
land of Ya’, an island (or district) of (the land of) 
Yadnana, which is situated a distance of seven 
days in the midst of the Sea of the Setting Sun” 
(u VII Sarrani $a mat Ia-a’ nagé Ta-ad-na- 
na—in one passage $a" Ad-na-na—%a méalak 
VII ina qabal tamdi eréb Sam¥i Sitkunu). 
This land of Ya (not Ya’, which is simply an 
early neo-Babylonian spelling for the purpose 
of conserving the a-vowel, otherwise no longer 
pronounced)** was unquestionably Greek Cy- 


ingly. Gardiner’s view that there is also a shorter form 
Dn (Dne, where the e indicates only that there was a 
final vowel) seems improbable, since Egyptian scribes 
often omitted characters or syllables by mistake, and 
the determinative attached to the late spelling of the 
Golénischeff Glossary merely indicates what that 
scribe thought was the correct pronunciation. How- 
ever, if the shorter form really existed, it would cer- 
tainly fit the Greek Dana-oi very well indeed. 

8 In such words as P*listim and Méié (Moses, Egyp- 
tian Masé, later Mésé) the classical Hebrew § is a 
secondary inner Hebrew development, the words 
being assimilated to Canaanite words which had s 
where later Hebrew had §. 

See G. Bonfante, Were the Philistines?” 
(AJA 50 [1946] 251-262). More solidly based on 
linguistic and historical principles is Kretschmer’s 
discussion of the name (which he considers as pre- 
Illyrian Venetic) in Glotta 30 (1943) 152-154. The identi- 
fication with the Pelasgians has long tempted scholars, 
but until the ending has been satisfactorily explained, 
the combination must remain uncertain (though his- 
torically and archaeologically much better than the 


Illyrian hypothesis). 

35 Tt must be remembered that the initial Egyptian 
sound (often erroneously transcribed th) is the trans- 
criptional equivalent of Semitic samekh in both direc- 
tions. 

36 See Bossert, Karatepe, Second Preliminary Report 
(Istanbul 1947) 29 f.; for the best of many already 
published papers dealing with this inscription see A. 
M. Honeyman, Le Muséon 61 (1948) 43-57, Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly (1949) 21-39, and R. T. 
O’Callaghan, Orientalia 18 (1949) 173-205, A. 
Dupont-Sommer, Revue d’ Assyriologie 42 (1948) 161- 
188. 

37 The writer has long recognized that the Broken 
Obelisk belongs to Asshur-nasir-apli II (883-859 
B.c.), and this position is now taken firmly by the 
foremost living Assyriologist, B. Landsberger, Sam’al 
(Ankara 1948) pp. 57 f., n. 144. The place in question, 
whose reading is very doubtful, was situated in or 
near the Masius Mountains in northern Mesopotamia. 

38 On this practice see J. P. Hyatt, Final Vowels in 
Early Neo-Babylonian (New Haven 1941) 56. Ex- 
amples from this period are numerous. 
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prus, as illustrated by the fact that most of the 
ten kings listed as ruling in Yadnana about 
668 bear Greek names. Though it has strangely 
escaped attention hitherto,®® it is obviously 
identical with Greek Ja@ in the name of the 
Ionians (written ’Iaoves in the Iliad, with the 
well-known gentilic ending -dnes, sing. 6n). It 
is clear from the above passage and its variant, 
cited above, that the Assyrians regarded Yadnana 
as being composed of the two elements Ya 
+dndna, “Ya of the D(a)nana.” 

The identification of Danana (note Yadanana 
in a text of Esarhaddon) with Danuna of the 
Amarna and Ramesses III texts is easy to ex- 
plain; the original word was pronounced Dandna, 
which automatically became Dandna in Canaan- 
ite Phoenicia and Western Palestine after about 
the sixteenth century B.c. Neither in cuneiform 
nor in Egyptian was there a special notation for 
o, which was always written with the w sign or 
group. The gentilic ending -na is well attested 
in Hittite cuneiform sources; it appears especially 
in Syria and southern Asia Minor (e.g., Hatti- 
Hattina, Api-Apina [the Damascene], etc.). 
The same ethnic ending appears probably in 
Lycian Tlanna, “person from Tlés,’*° and in 
the familiar Greek -avos, -nvds, which is most 
frequent in connection with the Asiatic side of 
the Aegean. Dand-na can thus be perfectly well 
identified with the Homeric Aavia-oi, the length 
of the second a-vowel being presumably due to 
conflation of an ending -dna, or the like, with a 
base *Ddnd. Whether *Ddnd referred originally 
to a Hellenic or non-Hellenic group will scarcely 
ever be known, nor does it have any special 


importance for our present study. But there can 
be no reasonable doubt that in the first centuries 
of the Iron Age Dandna or Danéna did refer to 
tribes of Greek affiliation, since it appears in the 
Phoenician inscriptions of the ninth and eighth 
centuries (see above) as the name of the people 
of Cilicia, ruled by the “Dynasty of Mopsus” 
(bt M p§, literally “house of Mupsh”’).*! There is 
no solid basis for the idea that the Dnnym of 
these inscriptions are the people of Adana, which 
also appears as ‘dn in the Karatepe texts (Hit- 
tite Ataniya). In view of the close relation be- 
tween the settlement of the Greeks in Cilicia and 
Cyprus, as well as the philological and archaeo- 
logical evidence for early Greek settlement in 
both countries,” it is quite futile to separate the 
Dnn of Cilicia from the Dndna of Cyprus. 

We thus have clear-cut evidence for the par- 


_ ticipation of ““Danaan” Greeks in the movement 
jof the Sea Peoples in the early twelfth century. 


But the ethnic and historical picture is as dif- 
ferent as possible from what we find in the 
Iliad. This situation cannot be posited as a 
possible source of Homeric tradition. The Iliad 
gives us a clear account of a situation in which 
the Mycenaean confederation was still dominant 
in Greece, but was threatened by an almost 
equally powerful Trojan confederation on the 
other side of the Aegean. As recognized by all 
scholars, the picture of the Achaean allies in the 
second book of the Iliad portrays a period before 
the Dorian migrations and the consequent move- 
ment of Greeks from the European mainland 
into the islands of the Mediterranean and the 


39 Luckenbill (Zeits. f. Assyr. 28 [1913] 92-99) 
ingeniously combined the element za’ with the Hebrew 
and Egyptian word “island,” and this identification 
was accepted by Bossert, Mitteilungen der altorien- 
talischen Gesellschaft 4, pp. 278 ff. However, both 
phonetic differences and the inherent improbability 
of such a mixture of tongues in a name are strongly 
against the combination. On the Ionian question see 
Bilabel, Geschichte Vorderasiens und Agyptens (1927 
380-408, where an extensive material bearing on the 
name will be found, unfortunately with many errors 
and misunderstandings. Hebrew and Babylonian 
Yawan (the transliteration Yaman is phonetically 
wrong), Old Persian Yauna and Indic Yavana, do not 
prove a Greek *Ia;oves at all; the w is simply a sec- 
ondary adaptation of the strange diphthong to Semitic 
ars. 


0 Cf., e.g., Sundwall, Die einheimischen Namen der 
Iykier (Leipzig 1913) 260. 

41 Cf. Bossert, op. cit. (n. 36, above), pl. x11, line 
12, ete., and for the unquestionably correct interpre- 
tation as “dynasty of M-p-sh,”’ instead of the alterna- 
tive ““Mopsuestia” see especially Honeyman, op. cit. 
51, and note the parallels which he cites (and which 
could easily be multiplied). On the hero Mopsus of 
the Cilician Greeks see especially E. Forrer, Klio 30 
(1937) 177, who calls attention to the possibility that 
the somewhat parallel Lydian Moros (=Muksus in 
the Maduwattas document) is the same name (which 
would then have been dissimilated from an older 
Mopsos. 

42 Cf. G. M. A. Hanfmann, AJA 52 (1948) 138, and 
the references in his n. 10. 
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western coast of Asia Minor. It is a perfectly 
consistent picture, by and large, against which 
the description of the Trojan allies is notably 
fluid. That description could indeed refer (so 
far as we know) to any century immediately 
after the collapse of the Hittite Empire as an 
effective striking force between 1250 and 1220 
p.c. (see above), aside from special allusions 
to Troy itself. Yet the Phrygians are still repre- 
sented as occupying the region about the As- 
canian Lake in Bithynia, a fact which certainly 
suggests that the Phrygian migration toward 
the southeast had not yet begun. The reference 
to the Maeonians, Carians, and Lycians would 
certainly fit the closing days of the Hittite Em- 
pire, though it might equally well be somewhat 
more recent (but before the foundation of the 
historical Lydian state in the eighth century). 
It is scarcely more surprising to find no clear 
mention of the dying torso of the Hittite Empire 
in such orally transmitted epic tradition than 
it is to find no mention of the Egyptian Empire 
of the late thirteenth and early twelfth centuries 
in the Israelite traditions of the Conquest and 
the early Judges. 

Recapitulating briefly, our evidence makes it 
possible to date the Trojan War somewhere be- 
tween cir. 1210 and cir. 1180 B.c. The upper date 
must follow the reign of Marniptah (cir. 1223- 
1215) and the collapse of the Hittite Empire as 
an effective striking force (not far from 1220 
B.c.). The lower date must precede the invasion 
of the Sea Peoples about 1175 B.c. 

The horizon of the Odyssey is in some ways 
strikingly different, and its content strongly 
suggests that the poet was drawing on the 
knowledge of his own and only slightly earlier 
times in many of his references. It must be 
remembered that, whereas there is a prima facie 
case for a substantial degree of historicity in the 
Iliad, there is no such case in the Odyssey, most 
of which is obvious fiction, however ancient the 
sources of some of this fiction may be. The poet’s 
audience must have listened to the Odyssey 
with very different feelings and reactions. There 
is, accordingly, reason to hope for direct evidence 
bearing on the time of composition. Though 
there is no reference to any war except the 
Trojan War itself in the Odyssey, there are 


many references to contemporary trade and 
piracy, with many foreign countries alluded to 
in passing. It is true that some hapaz legomenoi, 
such as the Erembi, still elude identification. 
On the other hand, we know a great deal more 
about the Phoenicians in the early Iron Age 
than we did a generation ago. 

It must be strongly emphasized that the 
geography of the eastern Mediterranean en- 
couraged sea-faring activity, and that there was 
at all times intercommunication. The Odyssey 
itself gives a vivid picture of relations of trade, 
piracy, marriage and adventure between all the 
lands of the central and eastern Mediterranean 
from Sicily to Phoenicia and from northern 
Greece to Egypt. It is, accordingly, simply 
incredible that the much-traveled poets and 
rhapsodists to whom we owe the material 
contained in this epic, or the gifted poet who 
composed it in substantially its present form 
should not have been well aware of any great 
movement of exploration and trade or coloniza- 
tion in the western Mediterranean, such as was 
carried out by the Phoenicians between about 
990 and 900 B.c. Since this period of exploration 
seems to have reached its climax about the 
middle of the tenth century, the terminus ante 
quem for the composition of the Odyssey must 
be fixed about then; the writer’s own preference 
would be for a date somewhat earlier — say about 
975 B.c. for the Odyssey (and presumably also 
for the Iliad). 

With the beginning of the Proto-Geometric 
Age in the first half of the eleventh century 
B.c. there is increasing evidence for the spread 
of strikingly similar geometric styles of pottery 
through the northeastern Mediterranean, from 
Phoenicia across Cyprus and Cilicia to the 
Aegean. Just what this means we cannot yet say, 
since the systematic recovery and analysis of 
this material are only in their early stages. Since 
it can be proved that geometric wares of Phoe- 
nician inspiration were already being exported 
into Palestine before about 1050 B.c., there is a 
good basis for a hypothesis of Phoenician origin — 
but no more than this slender chronological basis. 
In any case, it is already certain that there was 
much more trade throughout this region than 


*The conclusions of T. W. Allen, The Homeric 
Catalogue of Ships (1921), have certainly not been 


we commonly suppose, in spite of interference 


antiquated by archaeological discoveries since then. 
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on the part of Tyrrhenian, Taphian, Sicilian, 
and other pirates. 

Our evidence for the time when the Sidonian 
westward expansion began, comes largely from 
the so-called Report of Wen-Amun, a document 
whose naive reliability (not necessarily veracity) 
is becoming clearer every year. This document 
comes from the Tanite period; it describes the 
failure of a mission to procure cedar at Byblus 
for shipment to Egypt about 1060 B.c.“ It is 
very significant because of its meticulously de- 
tailed account of the events as they transpired. 
The most important ports in Phoenicia at that 
time were Byblus and Sidon, but Sidon was 
already wealthier than Byblus, since fifty ships 
belonging to the trading syndicate (hubir)® of 
the Philistine(?) Wrktr (or W1ktl)* are mentioned 
as being at that moment in the harbor of Sidon, 
while only twenty ships, belonging to the /ubir 
of Smendes (prince of Egyptian Tanis), are said 
to lie in the harbor of Byblus. On his way north 
Wen-Amun stopped overnight at Tyre, which 
was at that time a Sidonian town, probably 
not yet very important. This was in the period 
of Philistine expansion, just before the Philistines 
conquered Israel; the Report mentions several 
Philistine(?) magnates as on a par with Smendes, 
founder of the XXIst Dynasty at Tanis, with 
Hrihor, priest-king of Upper Egypt at Thebes, 
and with Zakar-Baal, prince of Byblus. One of 
these magnates, Wr(l)ktr(l), has already been 
mentioned; two others bear the equally enig- 
matic names Werte or Welte and Mkmr(l). These 
names are unquestionably neither Egyptian nor 
Semitic, but probably “Asianic”’ (Anatolian or 
Aegean), as suggested by the initial w and the 
frequency of liquids. Since the name of the 
prince of the Tjikar(l) at Dor, Bdr (or Bdl) is 


already known from the Report, none of them 
is likely to belong to the latter people. 

Following this epoch of maritime expansion on 
the part of the Sea Peoples settled on the coast 
of Palestine, there was from about 1050 to about 
990 B.c. a period of Philistine hegemony over 
all Palestine. This phase began with the battle 
of Ebenezer and the destruction of Shiloh and 
other Israelite towns; after occasional set-backs 
it ended soon after the unification of Israel by 
David about 993 B.c.“7 During this period of 
Philistine sea-power, accompanied by control 
of all Palestine including much of the Phoenician 
hinterland, it was scarcely possible for the cities 
of southern Phoenicia to compete effectively 
with their southern neighbors. Early in the 
reign of David (cir. 1000-961 B.c.), the Israelite 
monarch entered into an alliance with the 
Sidonians which continued for perhaps half a 
century without known interruption. Originally 
undertaken because of the Philistine and Arama- 
ean menace, shared by both, the detailed ac- 
counts preserved in the records of Israel in Kings 
and Chronicles show that this alliance was 
extraordinarily profitable to both partners. The 
Sidonians thus became free to push their explora- 
tion and exploitation far westward. According 
to the biblical tradition, which has been con- 
firmed and illustrated archaeologically in many 
details, it was under Hiram I (cir. 969-933) 
that the greatest southward expansion took 
place, but certain allusions at least suggest that 
the Phoenicians had already begun the exploita- 
tion of the copper wealth of Sardinia. 

The writer has elsewhere brought together 
the evidence, mostly new, which proves that the 
great age of Sidonian expansion in the western 
Mediterranean was in the tenth and ninth cen- 


44Qn the chronological setting of the Report see 
especially H. Kees, Herihor und die Aufrichtung des 
thebanischen Gottesstaates (Nachrichten Ges. Wiss. 
Gottingen, 1936) 3 ff. He would place it about 1080 
B.c., following Eduard Meyer, whose date for Shishak 
(950 B.c.) is much too high, carrying with it a date 
equally high for the beginning of Dyn. XXT. 

45 On the and its economic function see my 
observations in the Leland Volume, Studies in the 
History of Culture (Menasha, Wis., 1942) 36 f., and 
B. Maisler, Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res. No. 102 (1946) 10. 

46 This non-Semitic name has often been reproduced 


as “Birket-el,” or the like, but no such transcription 
is remotely possible. In this period the syllabic or- 
thography (group writing) became worthless for 
fixing the vowels, since a phonetic revolution had 
taken place in Egyptian itself during the preceding 
century or more. 

47 For the date see the writer’s discussion of the 
chronology of the Monarchy in Bull. Am. Sch. Or. 
Res. No. 100 (1945) 16 ff. The writer’s date is strikingly 
confirmed by the independent chronology of the 
Tyrian chronicles as reported by Josephus after 
Menander. 
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turies, not in the eighth or even seventh, as 
maintained by many historians and archaeolo- 
gists of the past half-century.** In other words, 
the Phoenician “thalassocracy” preceded the 
age of Greek colonization in the same regions. 
This does not mean that we can return to the 
phantasies of Victor Bérard, nor even that we 
can take the point of view held by Eduard Meyer 
in his last works.*® There can be no question of 
any Phoeriician colonization in the western 
Mediterranean before the tenth century. To 
date its beginnings after this century is, however, 
no longer possible. The Phoenician inscriptions 
of Nora and Bosa in Sardinia and a recently 


published funerary text from Cyprus are all 
written in typically ninth-century script—and 
the Nora stone came from a wall which had 
originally been covered (wholly or partly) by a 
decree in the manner of the decrees of Gortyn 
in Crete.®° The oldest masonry of Motya off the 
coast of Sicily and the earliest pottery from 
Motya, as well as the rich contemporary deposit 
in the lowest stratum of the so-called Tanit 
precinct of Carthage, belong to the tenth-ninth 
centuries, as shown especially by close resem- 
blance to the masonry of Megiddo IV (cir. 
950-850 B.c.) and the pottery of Megiddo 


48 See the Leland Volume (n. 45, above), 37-46 
(more briefly Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res. No. 83 (1941) 
14-22. The subject will be discussed more fully in the 
revised edition of the second volume of the Cambridge 
Ancient History; cf. also my Pelican Archaeology of 
Palestine (1949) 122 ff. 

49 See especially his Geschichte des Altertums II, ii 
(second edition, 1931) 77 ff. 

50 See the references in n. 48. Since the initial publi- 
cation of my results in Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res. No. 83 
(1941) 14 ff., the Nora inscription has been treated 
by three other scholars, Arthur Mentz (Beitraége zur 
Deutung der phinizischen Inschriften [Leipzig 1944] 
15-24), A. Dupont-Sommer (Comptes Rendus de 
l' Académie des Inscriptions 1948, pp. 12-22), and 
Giovanni Lilliu (Studi Sardi 8 [1948] 3-6). Dupont- 
Sommer and Mentz accept the ninth-century dating, 
as well as some of my readings of individual charac- 
ters in the text. They return, however, to the impos- 
sible interpretation of the inscription as complete in 
itself, and their renderings violate both Phoenician 
grammatical principles and intrinsic plausibility. 
Moreover, these litterae ingentes of the Nora and Bosa 
inscriptions (quoting the Corpus Inscriptionum Semi- 
twarum, Text, Vol. 1, p. 211) belong to public decrees, 
or the like, not to private sepulchral epitaphs of hither- 
to unknown type, much less to documents of such 
absolutely unparalleled character as proposed by 
Mentz and Dupont-Sommer. Lilliu’s opposition is 
based mainly on a doctrinaire adherence to the posi- 
tion of Beloch and the earlier attitude of Bosch-Gim- 
pera (which the latter has now abandoned); his 
ignorance of the elements of Phoenician makes his 
objections to my interpretation of the text of ques- 
tionable value. 

*' For typical Phoenician quoin construction of a 
type familiar in northern Palestine during the tenth 
and ninth centuries, cf. Whittaker, Motya, 100 ff. and 
Fig. 14, plan B, etc. The pottery of the “Tanit Pre- 
cinct” at Carthage has been published by D. B. 


IVB (cir. 975-918 B.c.).5! Some of the ivories in 


Harden in Iraq 4 pp. 59-89. Megiddo parallels are 
found in Megiddo I, especially pls. 8: 177 and 19: 
109-110. The excavators attribute these pieces to 
Stratum V, which they date cir. 1050-1000 B.c. How- 
ever, in my opinion, the end of V must be placed about 
975 B.c. (Tell Beit Mirsim III [1943] 2 f.). Moreover, 
this minimal date may still be too high for the pottery 
in question, since many of the loci attributed by the 
excavators to Stratum V are assigned by H. G. May, 
G. E. Wright and myself to Stratum IVB, the Solo- 
monic period, which I should date cir. 950-918 B.c. 
(i.e., from the early part of Solomon’s reign to the 
Shishak invasion, on whose date cf. n. 47, above). 
In the two Megiddo volumes there is far-reaching 
confusion between Strata VA and IVB, which always 
lie between VB and IVA but are never found in direct 
stratigraphical relationship to one another: cf. H. G. 
May, Jour. Bib. Lit. 63 pp. 191-95; myself, op. cit., pp. 
29 f., n. 10; G. E. Wright in a review of Megiddo II 
in JAOS 70 (1950) 59 f. When critically analyzed, 
pottery and building remains agree in compelling 
us to ascribe most, possibly all, this IVB-VA ma- 
terial to IVB, the Solomonic settlement. Classical 
archaeologists who are in doubt have only to com- 
pare the Cypriote importations in V, shown in Me- 
giddo I, pl. 8: 176; 17: 87; 29: 107; II, pl. 88: 6-9, 
18-19; 89: 6-7; 90: 1-3, some of which cannot pos- 
sibly go back to the eleventh century, even assuming 
the necessary corrections of Gjerstad’s chronology 
upwards which Professor John H. Young and I hope 
to make at a suitable opportunity. It is thus probable 
that all the pottery from Megiddo resembling pieces 
found in the Tanit Precinct and coeval Phoenician 
sites in the Western Mediterranean belongs to the 
tenth century, and entirely possible that it belongs 
to about the third quarter of that century. This later 
dating strengthens, rather than weakens, my view 
that this ware at Carthage may go back to the ninth 
century instead of only to the eighth. 
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early burials around Carmona in the Guadal- 
quivir Valley in southwestern Spain resemble 
ivories from the Megiddo cache vf the early 
twelfth century too closely to be dated after 
the tenth century at latest. For other reasons, 
the distinguished Catalan archaeologist, P. 
Bosch-Gimpera, told the writer in the summer 
of 1948 that he now accepts a considerably earlier 
dating of the beginnings of Phoenician trade 
with Spain than he was formerly willing to 
admit.” 

Once begun, we may safely suppose that 
Phoenician expansion, under the lead of Sidon, 
continued at a rapid pace. We may recall that 
the Spaniards needed only 48 years for all their 
southward and westward expansion from Colum- 
bus’ first voyage to Valdivia’s occupation of 
Chile. A period of half-a-century under Abibaal 
and Hiram I, from 990 to 940 B.c., would allow 
ample time for the Sidonians to push their 
activity from Cyprus to Sicily and Sardinia, 
thence to northwest Africa and southern Spain 
and even out into the Atlantic. It is simply 
incredible that the sensational discoveries of the 
Phoenicians and the vast riches accumulated 
by their traders and mining promoters should 
not have become speedily known to the mari- 
time peoples of the northeastern Mediterranean. 
For this reason the present writer finds it im- 
possible to date the composition of the Odyssey 
(and presumably of the Jliad) in substantially 


its traditional form later than about 950 B.C., 
with a preferred date nearer 1000. Many archae- 
ological arguments have been brought by emi- 
nent authorities for dating the composition of 
these epics in the Iron Age, but none of them 
seems to require a date below the early tenth 
century. The references to Egypt and especially 
to Thebes might equally well be placed at any 
time before the seventh century; Thebes was 
rich and important throughout the entire Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Age, down to its destruc- 
tion by the Assyrians in 663. And there is ab- 
solutely nothing to identify the Aethiopians of 
Homer with the Cushites who conquered Egypt 
toward the end of the eighth century B.c. and 
established the XX Vth Dynasty.® 

We rest our case, accordingly, with the con- 
clusion, based mainly on our Oriental evidence, 
that the historical nucleus of the Iliad belongs 
substantially to the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the twelfth century B.c., but that 
the composition of the two epics must be placed 
about 200-250 years later. Under no circum- 
stances can the text of the epics have been put 
into alphabetic writing before about 750 B.c. 
Further deductions are quite outside of the 
writer’s province.™ 


Tue Jonuns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
October 1949 


82 Contrast his older paper in Klio 1928, pp. 345- 
368. Scholars who oppose such a high dating would do 
well to survey the Spanish evidence without preju- 
dice, noting the almost complete absence of any 
stratigraphical evidence, as well as the fact that 
Tartessus is presumably under the waters of the 
Mediterranean and that it will be difficult, if not im- 
practicable, ever to carry on sufficiently extensive 
soundings under modern Cadiz to locate the Phoeni- 
cian factory of Gader. Perusal of the interesting pages 
by Antonio Garcia y Bellido in Ars Hispaniae, I 


(1947) 137-165, should be sufficiently instructive. 
Negative evidence is still far too inadequate to justify 
following it against the clear-cut agreement of classical 
and biblical tradition with such archaeological indica- 
tions as we have given. 

53 Against a recent réchauffage of this combination 
see my remarks in Jour. Am. Or. Soc. 66 (1946) 317b. 

54 My colleague, Dr. John H. Young, has been so 
kind as to read this paper and make some helpful 
suggestions. He must not, however, be held respon- 
sible for any of the writer’s conclusions. 
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ARGEIPHONTES: A SUGGESTION* 


RHYS CARPENTER 


PHILOLOGICAL principle applicable to 

certain Homeric formulae may be con- 
veniently illustrated by two examples drawn 
from our English tongue. The words “grey- 
hound” and “‘cockleshell” will serve the purpose 
admirably. In both of these, a more intelligible 
and perfectly ordinary word—“hound” and 
“shell” —has been appended to a foreign import 
whose meaning has become obscure. “Grey” 
is not the familiar color adjective, but should be 
connected with Icelandic grey and Irish grech, 
which seem to have possessed no more specific 
meaning than “hound” or “dog.” Similarly, 
“cockle” must be identical with French coquille, 
“shell.”” Perhaps it was the extension of the word 
to various objects suggestive of a shell in their 
shape or marking, such as the cockle-bur and 
the cockle-hat, which forced the explanatory 
gloss on the basic word, producing “cockle- 
shell”; or perhaps, as in “greyhound,” the under- 
lying meaning had already begun to fade from 
English memory. The result was the same: a 
native gloss attached itself to the foreign ele- 
ment to produce an indissoluble compound, with 
no gain but rather with a restriction in meaning, 
since “greyhound” today denotes a particular 
breed of hound and “‘cockleshell” a specific kind 


of shell. 


There is an epic formula, used in connection 
with someone who has come from afar, which 
usually appears as the metrical phrase é azins 
yains and is sometimes expanded into r7\ofev 
azins yains. The ordinary cultivated listener in 
classical times presumably accepted dazins as an 
adjective and sensed some sort of relationship 
to the preposition a6 comparable to that of 
avrios to avri. He would accordingly have con- 
curred in Hesychius’ definition of the word as 
addorpias Eevns waxpav otons. Yet strangely for 
a meaning so everyday, the word was rigidly 
restricted in epic usage to this single expression. 
One did not speak of men as being themselves 


apioi, nor were mountains apia, or the migrating 
cranes: only yain could be ain. That must have 
been because these two words (like “grey” and 
“hound” in English) were actually identical in 
meaning. In the speech of Attic tragedy ’Amia 
v4 and ’Aria x@av were poetical expressions for 
the Peloponnese (or perhaps more specifically 
for the territory of Argos) with no indication 
that any remoteness was implied. Still more 
significantly, Apia could stand alone, without 
the helping gloss, in this same meaning. The 
word, therefore, was probably not Greek, but 
learned from other inhabitants of the Pelopon- 
nese. When Herodotus recorded (iv. 59) that 
the Scythians called Earth API, we should not 
infer that apia was therefore a Scythian word, 
but rather that Herodotus, aware of the meaning 
of apia in Greek usage, adapted his oral Scythian 
gleanings to that knowledge. One might better 
hazard the guess that the word was originally 
Illyrian, if ‘““Messapia” in the heel of Italy per- 
chance (like Mecoyaia in Greek) merely meant 
“the Interior,” and the Messapians (who were 
not a race, but were composed of peoples with 
specific tribal names such as Iapyges and Daun- 
ians) were the “Inlanders”’ for those who coasted 
their land. But whatever apia was, it was ap- 
parently no more securely Greek than “grey” 
was English; and so it received its gloss yain. 
And just as most English-speakers suppose that 
a greyhound is gray (which it is not necessarily), 
so the Homeric poet interpreted azins as a sort 
of poetic equivalent for “distant,” and then 
glossed it again with “from afar” (r7Aofev) so 
that there could be no misunderstanding its 
significance as he imagined it. 

There are other instances for which we can 
only surmise that this same process of the 
“stereotyped gloss” has been operative. Thus 
uépores may be used in epic speech only as a 
fixed epithet of human beings, as in Homer’s 
pépores and pépores Bporoi; and hence it 
is probably not an adjective and adds no quality 


This article is intended as complementary to 
Mrs. Chittenden’s contribution, “Diaktoros Argei- 


phontes,” AJA 52 (1948) 24-33. 
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to its noun, but is itself a lost noun, whose faded 
meaning survives in its attendant gloss. So 
presumably also the mysterious but un-Homeric 
€\\oy or éAdds, Which may be applied only to fish 
and hence, though some such meaning as “‘mute” 
or “dumb” was commonly attributed to it, 
nevertheless (since it may also stand alone, 
whether as a generic substitute for ix@is or as a 
name for a particular species! of fish) is patently 
an alien survivor whose meaning threatened to 
be forgotten, but was rescued by being glossed 
with its vernacular equivalent. 

All this by way of prelude to our chief interest, 
the word argos, the nominal component of 
Hermes’ mysterious epithet Argeiphontes. 

The Homeric epic knows and uses this word 
argos as a fixed epithet for dogs; and in order to 
make more clear what xives apyoi might mean 
(although really the phrase is as pleonastic as 
its exact English parallel, “greyhound’’), the 
combination was re-glossed with the explanatory 
word (precisely as yains was re- 
glossed with the explanatory r7\ofev). A fancied 
meaning was thus established. Accidentally, 
there was an identical sounding, but totally 
unrelated, word apyés which signified “bright,” 
“lucent,” based on what seems to be a widespread 
root, since it occurs in the name for silver in 
Greek dpyvpos, in Celtic arghant, and in Latin 
argentum (unless this latter was merely borrowed 
from the Celtic?). Applied to animals, it suggests 
some such quality as “sleek and shining” and is 
so used by Homer of cattle (Bdes apyoi, Y 30) and 
of geese apy7v xfjva, o 161). As such a sense was 
not intended in xives dpyoi any more than the 
grey color was an intentional connotation for 
the “grey”-hound, and, unlike the greyhound’s 
hue, was actually inappropriate because Levan- 
tine dogs are ill-fed and hungry and not in the 
least like sleek cattle or stuffed geese, the poeti- 
cal but rather far-fetched zé5as was inserted to 
give some sort of appropriate sense — “‘glint- 
footed” because of quick running. 

Now that there were “dogs foot-sleek,” xives 
modas apyoi, in an established formula, it was an 
easy step to create the compound “sleekfoot,” 
apyirodas, as though from apyirous. This occurs 
only once in Homer (2 211) and is there faith- 


fully applied to the dogs from which it is de- 
scended-——unlike the seemingly identical com- 
pounds dpyiddous and dpyixépavvos which, being 
derived from the other root, had nothing canine 
about them. However, when the poet of the 
Iliad attaches the proper name Podargos to a 
horse of Hector (© 185) and to a horse of Mene- 
laos (YW 295) and breeds the steeds of Achilles 
out of the Harpy Podarge (II 150), he shows 
that he has lost the tradition of the primal 
canine meaning of argos, and with the artificially 
evolved sense of “swift-foot’’ alone in mind, 
naturally supposes that a horse may share this 
epithet by being nimble of hoof.? The entire 
glottological process may be interestingly 
paralleled by the evolution of our English word 
“dismal.”” As the underlying Latin dies mali 
became obscured in the popular mind, while 
yet its appropriate sense still endured, “dismal” 
was glossed with the explanatory but repetitious 
noun “days,” precisely as apyoi had been glossed 
with xives, and this combination remained so 
fixed that for a considerable period “dismal” 
was never used in English except in the phrase 
“dismal days,” just as dpyoi was inevitably 
attended by xives. In virtue of this relationship, 
“dismal” (like apyoi) came to be interpreted as 
a qualifying adjective and in course of time 
was freely transferred to any other noun that 
could appropriately be qualified with its at- 
tributed meaning. Gloomy weather or even a 
gloomy prospect, physical or psychic, could now 
be dismal, even as horses could be Podargor. 

But originally argos meant merely “dog.” 

The shift in written accent to the contrary, 
that is how the old hound of Odysseus got his 
name. Somewhere in the course of the story’s 
oral transmission, narrator and audience lost 
the simple sense that the hero owned an old 
faithful argos and mistook the generic word for 
an individual name. So the poet of our Odyssey 
(or a subsequent reciter) could inherit the simple 
verses about the 


apyds radacidpovos, pa ror’ 
0085’ . (p 292 f.) 


and wishing to make better sense of the no longer 


1 Cf. “hound” which in English is a breed of “dog,”’ 
whereas in German “Dogge’’ is a breed of “Hund.” 


2 The correct phrase for horses, invented to match 
kives apyol, is alddos (T 404). 
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intelligible word apyés, introduced it with the 
verse 


av Kehadny Te Kai Keiwevos Ecxer, 


which made argos into a proper name, though it 
also left the syntactical sequence rather forced: 


“The couching dog put up his head and ears, 
Argos, of patient Odysseus, which of old’’* . . . 


Later, in verse 300 apyés is again glossed with 
xbwy, a sort of nominative singular to the familiar 
xwves apyoi formula. But still later, in verse 326, 
when 


apyov xara potp’ éhaBev péXavos Pavaroio, 


there is nothing (except the modern printer’s 
option) to tell us whether the poet of the Odyssey 
thought that argos was the dog or the dog’s 
name. 

The original sense of argos cannot have been 
obliterated everywhere in Greece, even though 
the Ionicising epic poets seem not to have in- 
herited it. Some two or three generations later 
than I believe the Odyssey to have been com- 
posed, the town of Argos began to coin money. 
Pondering what simple motive might best 
suggest the identity of their city-state and 
naturally thinking in terms of the Orientalising 
“beast-art”” which dominated the rather primi- 
tive outlook of the earliest coinage, the Argives 
chose (surely not by blind accident!) the head 
of a dog as a canting badge. To be sure, the 
numismatic handbooks prefer to call the animal 
on the coins of Argos a wolf; but Mrs. Chittenden 
in her present article has happily and con- 
vincingly argued that on the coins of Amphilo- 
chian Argos the beast wears collar and leash 
and hence can only be a dog—an argos. 

From all the preceding considerations it should 
follow that the mysterious epithet Argeiphontes 
should originally have had no more recondite a 
signification than “dog-slayer.”” This may seem 
a highly peculiar epithet for the god Hermes; 
yet we have the testimony of the Ephesian Hip- 
ponax that one of Hermes’ names was precisely 
“dog-throttler”’: 
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‘Epuq xuvvayxa (Hipponax 

Fr. 1, Bergk). 

By analogy, Bellerophon’s name, properly 
spelled Bellerophontes, ought to contain as its 
first element a common noun dropped out of 
use, significant of some such monster as the 
chimaera which he slew. This strange hybrid 
beast took the goat, which grows so inorganically 
out of its middle, from a folk-etymological inter- 
pretation of the un-Greek word concealed behind 
chimaira, which was assimilated to the nearest 
Greek combination cheimeria “‘winterling,” ap- 
parently a shepherd’s term for winter-dropped 
goats. The goat therefore no more belongs to 
the Chimaera than the puppy-bark to Scylla 
(the giant octopus so graphically described in u 
89-97 having been corruptly hybridized with 
the skylax, or puppy, which her name suggested). 
This explains why there are no Oriental or Hel- 
ladic prototypes for either Chimaera or Scylla, 
and no classical representations on vases earlier 
than the composition of Iliad and Odyssey respec- 
tively. (The sea-dog attacking the boatman in 
the often reproduced illustration from BSA 9 
(1902-3), p. 58, fig. 36 was the modern draughts- 
man’s own interpretation of the breaking wave 
on the Minoan gem. We may accordingly omit 
the third element from the Iliad’s famous descrip- 
tion of the Chimaera in Z 181 f., 


“In front a lion, in back a serpent, in middle 
a winterling goat, 
Breathing forth the dread fierceness of blazing 
fire,” 
which leaves us with a lion-headed fire-breathing 
snake, the familiar dragon of fairy-tale. Now, 
in II 329 the Chimaera is called “a bane to 
mankind,” (zoXéow avOpwroow), and there 
is attested a rare Greek word of unrecorded 
dialectical affinity, \Aepov, explained by the 
grammarians as xaxov, whence the attractive 
suggestion that the word was properly fé\\epov 
and that the digamma turns up as the initial B 
of the hero’s name (an Aeolic trick, as Sappho 
has Bpddov for podov?), so that Bellerophontes is 
none other than the “bane-killer,” or as we 


*A modern translator has to repeat the xiwy to 
restore the grammatical sequence —“‘And lo, a hound 
raised up his head and pricked his ears, even where he 
lay, Argos, the hound of Odysseus, of the hardy heart, 


which of old himself had bred.” (Tr. Butcher and 
Lang.) 

4 Etym. Mag.: év otov 
éva Exovea. 
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would say, “slayer of monsters.”® If the ety- 
mology is sound, the parallel between Bellero- 
phontes and Argeiphontes is exact: each conceals 
in its initial element an obsolete common word 
defining the object of the agent’s lethal activity. 

However, it must be granted that a slayer of 
monsters or dragons is a less unexpected figure 
than a slayer of dogs. I am not competent to 
appraise the probability of Kretschmer’s analy- 
sis’ of the name of the last Maeonian king, 
Kandaules, in support of Hipponax’ curious 
equation with xvvayxns (i.e. that kan- is the 
same root as in Latin canis and that dav- recurs 
in Slavic with the sense of “strangle,” Phrygian 
like Thracian being distantly apparented to 
Slavic); but in any case the express connection 
with Maeonia takes us into the interior of 
western Asia Minor, where Hipponax’ dog- 
strangler probably belongs with the lion-throt- 
tling master-of-beasts, along with Hermes’ 
royal wand topped with the disk of the sun and 
the horns of the moon, and possibly much else 
that turns up in Herodotus’ “Pelasgian”’ traits 
of un-Greek Hermes. 

This is all rather shadowy, and I have no 
present interest in following it farther afield. I 
wish only to indicate that Argeiphontes or “‘dog- 
killer” was a stock epithet of Hermes, with 
un-Greek “‘Asianic” associations, and hence 
primarily had nothing whatever to do with the 
Achaean Peloponnesian community of Argos or 
its local legend of Zeus, Hera, and Io. If the Io 
legend was localised at Argos and if that legend 
involved an argos, that was pure accident, as 
one may see by examining the story itself, 
wherein the maiden Io was transformed by 
Hera into a heifer, which was then placed under 
the guard of—what more natural?—a dog, an 
argos.’ Io’s escape from surveillance was obvi- 
ously contingent on the destruction of this 
guardian. Hermes, the cattle-thief, who carried 
the epithet “‘dog-slayer,”” was equally obvious 


as the appropriate figure for this feature of the 
story. Those who recounted the legend, if they 
had lost the knowledge that argos merely signi- 
fied “‘dog,” naturally turned the word into a 
proper name (precisely as did the Odyssey poet 
for Odysseus’ old hound) and, borrowing from 
their imaginations their picture of this fabulous 
Watcher, made him now an earth-born giant, 
now a creature studded with watching eyes. 
And Hermes Argeiphontes, no longer under- 
stood as a “dog-slayer,” inevitably became the 
slayer of this particular Argos. 

Such a process may well be later than Homer, 
since both Iliad and Odyssey still use the word 
argeiphontes, like diaktoros (“‘guide”’ or “‘escort”’), 
generically as a stock epithet of Hermes in any 
connection without ever making reference to 
Io or her legend. However, in the town of Argos 
itself, where the coins bear witness that the 
generic meaning of argos was understood, the 
slaying of Argos in the myth must have con- 
tinued to be understood as the killing of the herd- 
dog guarding Io. And the testimony of Athenaeus 
(99 E) that a rite was enacted at Argos, in which 
dogs were slain, a xuvopovris éopr7 as he calls it, 
may help substantiate such an interpretation. 

Superficially at least, the Io legend is a cattle- 
myth. Io is a heifer, guarded by a dog and 
goaded by a cattle-fly. Reaching Egypt after 
long wandering, she gives birth to a son Epaphos, 
who somehow in Greek speculation is equated 
with the sacred Egyptian bull Apis.* She is 
priestess of Hera of Argos, to whom cows were 
peculiarly sacred and to whom is attached the 
peculiar epithet Bodms. In Homer, this epithet 
may be applied also to ordinary mortal women, 
when it cannot possibly be more than a compli- 
mentary allusion to the large and liquid dark 
eye of the Mediterranean. But originally it most 
probably belonged exclusively to Hera and pos- 
sessed the wholly different meaning “cow- 
headed.” Such an explanation has often been 


5 This well-known etymology is at least as old as 
Eustathius (Comm. ad Il. Z 181). 

8 Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache 
388 f. 

* There is only scant classical testimony that the 
ancients preserved any tradition that argos signified 
“dog.” However, there is Tzetzes who states cate- 
gorically (Exeg. Il., 153) tov “Apyov kiva 


KaTa TavTos owpatos ExovTa... Stu dé 
6 “Apyos kal ‘I(rr@v)aé 

8 So expressly, Herodotus 2.153 “Apis in Greek is 
Epaphos,” and 3.27, “Apis, whom the Greeks call 
Epaphos.” Phonetically, it is perhaps possible to get 
“Epaphos” out of pa Hapi, “the Apis,” since the 
metathesis is fairly normal. 
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advanced and even more often ridiculed by 
scholars. Perhaps it would have to be dismissed 
as an etymological phantasy, were it not that 
another of the Olympians carries a precisely 
similar epithet, wherein the generic and unob- 
jectionably commonplace sense is demonstrably 
secondary. To translate yAavxGms of Athena as 
“grey-eyed” or “gleaming-eyed” may satisfy 
the intention of Homer as well as the grammati- 
cal belief of his scholiasts; but it does not explain 
the little owl, the yAadé, on the Athenian coins, 
since there are no parallels for so round-about a 
canting allusion to a city-name.® Neither would 
it explain Athena’s trick of turning herself into 
a bird in the Odyssey and flying away out of 
mortal sight. It is on the whole quite as reason- 
able to let Athena be a bird-goddess and the owl 
be her epiphany, in which case glaukopis involves 
“visible as an owl” as the proper sense of “owl- 
faced,” and the owls on the Athenian coins are 
then representations of the goddess herself. Not 
every owl that one meets is Athena; yet it is 
only as an owl that the goddess will show herself 
to most visitors to the rocky acropolis where 
she dwells “in the close-built room of Erectheus.” 
If this can be accepted, the Bodms rorma “Hpn of 
the immemorial shrine at the edge of the Argive 
plain was in some sense a cow-goddess, not 
merely in that cows or white oxen were sacred 
to her, but that she manifested herself in that 
animal’s form, much as Athena might show 
herself as an owl, or in Egypt the sacred Apis or 
Mnevis bull might be the incarnation of a deity. 
Io, the cow-horned maiden (fovixepws tapOévos), 
priestess of Hera while human, changed into a 
heifer under Hera’s protection, is a similar 
manifestation. Such a goddess, wearing horns 
and a lunar or solar disk on her head, is abun- 
dantly familiar to everyone, as is likewise a 
cow-faced or cow-headed divinity; but both 
belong to Egypt, not to Greece. We call the 
former of these Isis, and the latter Hathor or 
Hat-hor. Is it to be supposed that either of these 
could have reached Argos and there established 
herself in local worship in pre-Homeric times? 

The later Greeks of the Alexandrian and 
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Roman period made one of the identifications 
thus involved, by asserting that Argive Io was 
the Egyptian Isis. This is seldom taken very 
seriously by modern scholars, because it was a 
settled classical Greek conviction, already ap- 
parent in Herodotus, that the Greek and Egyp- 
tian pantheon could and should be equated. 
Thus, for Herodotus, Isis was Demeter, Osiris 
was Dionysos, Thoth was Hermes, and Neith 
was Athena. It would be extremely difficult to 
find many modern scholars who would agree 
with these guesses or grant that they had any 
value. Hermes, for example, cannot possibly be 
the same as Thoth. Hence there would not seem 
to be any reason for treating seriously the equa- 
tion of Jo with Isis. A certain parallelism exists 
between the legends of these two, both of whom 
were thought of in bovine form and yet as 
women. Isis escaped from restraint and went 
wandering far and wide through the land, dis- 
traughtly seeking for her slain brother-husband 
Osiris, beset by the evil divinity Set. At length, 
having taken refuge in the papyrus swamps of 
the Delta, she found the coffin in which Osiris 
had been cast away, and was united to the dead 
Osiris, bearing him the child Horus. But her 
implacable pursuer Set discovered and dis- 
membered the dead body of Osiris, so that the 
search of Isis began again through the marshes, 
this time for the scattered bodily parts of her 
spouse. When these were joined together, Osiris 
was resurrected, to become king of the dead. 
The sacred bulls, Apis of Memphis and Mnevis 
of Heliopolis, were dedicated to him. But the 
enmity with Set continued, culminating in a 
battle with Horus and a law trial, at which 
Thoth successfully pleaded the cause of Horus, 
Isis, and Osiris. 

Perhaps Io’s adventures are only superficially 
similar. Yet they involve an implacable pursuer 
(who, like Set, is the storm-god), and they 
lead her to the Egyptian Delta for the birth 
of a son; and in some obscure way this son, 
Epaphos, founder of Memphis, is the Apis 
bull. Egyptian Isis was represented both as a 
cow and as a woman with horns upon her head, 


* That Homer mentions only the oxy among owls, 
and never the yAadi, may explain why he understood 
yAauxGmis in terms of the adjective yAavxés, which he 
knew. That would be like the modern error of mis- 


taking the “grey” in “greyhound” for the commoner 
color-word. However, Homer did not transfer the word, 
like Bo@mts, to other women; and this is sound evidence 
that it was not a generic descriptive term. 


ll 
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and between these was a disk, usually inter- 
preted as solar, but possibly lunar in its signifi- 
cance. The whole Osiris-Isis myth may well be 
a cattle-herding people’s lunar cosmology, the 
disappearance and reappearance of Osiris, now 
among the living and now as lord of the dead, 
being the change from full moon to darkness, 
his dismemberment into fourteen parts at the 
full of the moon and consequent reassembly thus 
admitting an obvious explanation; while Isis 
is his feminine counterpart, hypostasised from 
the wandering crescent, and Horus-the-Child is 
the new moon born of the crescent—‘““Thou 
who comest to us as a child each month.””° The 
supposed dependence of all germination and 
organic increase on the moon as the source of 
moisture and as a visible embodiment of growth, 
completion and decay, would readily account 
for the major functions of Osiris as god of the 
springing grain and of the resurrected dead, 
(whereas his connections with tree-worship 
would not be original, but assimilated from 
Syria and farther east). 

That Isis was ever the moon in Pharaonic 
Egypt is very generally denied. Although the 
moon-god of upper Egypt was called The 
Wanderer (Khonsw), there and everywhere else 
in Egyptian speech the moon was male. No 
Egyptian hieroglyph for the moon exists in the 
shape of a woman or a horned woman or a cow. 
Although Herodotus noted (ii. 41) that “the 
image of Isis is that of a woman cow-horned, 
just as the Greeks depict Io,” the resemblance 
was for him purely iconographic, since he does 
not equate Isis functionally with Io-Selene but 
with Demeter. Such an identification with Selene, 
like the half-moons or crescents added to the 
Isis busts, is usually held to be a late classical 
syncretistic error. Apuleius is similarly supposed 
to have been mistaken when he makes the god- 
dess of the moon, appearing in dream to the 
miserable Lucius, declare to him that “the 
Egyptians, who are excellent in all manner of 


ancient doctrine and by appropriate rites ac- 
customed to worship me, call me by my true 
name ISIS.” Yet perhaps it is the moderns and 
not the Greeks of Hellenistic and Roman times 
(who after all were much closer than ourselves 
to these matters) who are here in error. In 
Frazer’s trenchant words, “Accusations of ig- 
norance levelled at the best writers of antiquity 
are apt to recoil on those who make them.” At 
any rate, whether or not it stems from a “best 
writer,” there is direct and seemingly reliable 
testimony" that in Argos the moon in local 
speech was called “to”; and this should be 
coupled with the equally surprising fact that the 
ancient Egyptian word for moon, if transliterated 
into Greek letters, could only be written ‘Id. It 
was pointed out more than a century ago” that 
ioh is the Coptic word for moon; but the observa- 
tion is equally true for the classical Egyptian 
word behind the Coptic, since this, as iooh in the 
Bohairic dialect of the Delta, could not have been 
written by a Greek in any other way than IQ 
(which, naturally, he did not pronounce in the 
least like the arbitrary English “eye-oh’’).” 

If one thinks all this over impartially, I believe 
that everyone must come to the conclusion that 
such a combination is inconceivable as mere co- 
incidence and that consequently the Egyptian 
word for moon must somehow have reached 
Argos and been responsible for some part of the 
Io Legend. The horned maiden wandering with- 
out rest through the world is therefore truly the 
moon roving through the sky. Her transforma- 
tion into a heifer, to be guarded by a dog, and 
stung by a fly, is only the normal visual realism 
of the Greek imagination, for which a celestial 
power could not be herself, a cow, and an ordi- 
nary mortal woman, all at the same time. 

Io was priestess to the ruling divinity of Argos, 
Hera. Her genealogy was fitted to the remotest 
legendary heroes of the land; and it was her de- 
scendants the Danaids who constituted one of the 
chief racial strains of its people. Though none of 


10 The case for the lunar interpretation is briefly 
summarised in Frazer’s Golden Bough (Part IV. Adonis 
Attis Osiris, II, ch. viii, Osiris and the Moon). 

Herod. Techn. Rel. i. 347. 30 im cednvn, iv 
yap 7) ceAnvn THY ’Apyeiwy diadexTovr. (cf. 
Eustath. ad Dionys. 92). Chron. Pasch., p. 41, B Oi 
"Apyetoe 7d 6'oua Tis LeAnvys aoxpupov 
N€youow ews 


2 E.g. by G. Secchi in the Annali dell’Instituto di 
Correspondenza Archeologica 1838, 322-324. 

13 Having no competence in such matters, I took 
the precaution of consulting the eminent Egyptolo- 
gists, Profs. Ranke and Steindorff, who assured me 
that Greek ‘Im and Bohairic Egyptian 
would be phonetically interchangeable. 
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this appears in Homer (whose connections with 
Argos are slight), it could not have been invented 
during the interval between Homer and Aeschy- 
los without bearing some mark of its late and 
intrusive origin, nor could it have become so 
fixed and important in local Argive tradition. Be- 
sides—and the argument is conclusive—the 
guardian figure of watchful Argos must have been 
attached to the legend at a time when argos was 
still a common word for dog, since otherwise this 
part of the story would not have been so uni- 
versally misunderstood. But if the legend is older 
than Homer—as it seemingly must be—then its 
origin must be extended back to the period when 
the people of the Argive plain, dwelling at 
Mycenae and Tiryns and Midea, were in direct 
contact with Egypt during the XVIIIth and 
XIXth dynasties. For only by direct contact 
could a word of the one language, such as iooh, 
“moon,” find lasting entry into the other." 

We are led to believe, then, that the strange 
story of the fifty sons of Aegyptos who came to 
Argos in pursuit of the fifty daughters of Danaus, 
descended from Epaphos, son of Io, is not idle 
story-making, but characteristic oral folk-mem- 
ory, metamorphosing history into heroic legend. 
As for the Hat-hor and Isis worship, we shali 
have to say what Herodotus said of the introduc- 
tion of the thesmophoria rites, “It was the daugh- 
ters of Danaus who brought this worship out of 
Egypt and taught it to the native Pelasgiot 
women.” But it would be idle to pursue the argu- 
ment into further detail, since there is no modern 
magic by which the scattered members of an 
Osiris legend can be pieced together; nor is it to 
be expected that an Egyptian sacred legend im- 
ported into Argos not later than the thirteenth 
century B.c. should have survived over seven 
hundred years into classical Greek without great 
change. It is only the extreme tenacity of human 
beliefs where religious tales and tokens are in- 
volved, that makes it even reasonable to search 
for any sure sign of its acceptance and transmis- 
sion. Like the related Cretan legend of Pasiphae 
giving birth to the Minos bull, the Argive legend 
of the horned heifer-maiden Io, priestess of Hera 
Bo&ms, Io the Wanderer, whose name “in the 


dialect of Argos”’ signified the moon, cannot be 
explained except by appeal to Deltaic Egyptian 
cattle-worship. Minoan and Mycenaean connec- 
tions with Egypt turn up insistently in the ar- 
chaeological repertoire; but they are vastly more 
difficult to detect and, being detected, to estab- 
lish with any measure of proof, when they 
appear, not on the walls of Egyptian tombs or in 
the soil of Knossos or the Mycenaean towns of 
the Argive plain, but in the shifting mirage of 
classical Greek literary tradition. 

Where the Egyptian mind saw nothing strange 
that Isis should be a cow and at the same time an 
immortal goddess and an earthly mother, the un- 
theriomorphic Greek imagination applied the 
categories of strict logic as literally as Ovid in his 
metamorphoses:—Io was a king’s daughter; by 
divine magic she was transformed into a heifer; 
as such, she was guarded by a dog; when the dog 
was killed by Hermes, she was attacked by a 
stinging fly which made her break out of pasture 
and wander off; arrived in Egypt, she was “‘un- 
magicked” (as the Germans say) and being re- 
stored to human form, bore a son, black Epaphos. 
But how this same swart human child could also 
be the sacred Apis bull, “all black, except for a 
white square on its forehead, a mark like a gable 
on its back, double hairs in its tail, and a beetle- 
mark under the tongue,” the Greek mind was 
probably content to leave to those strange 
people, the Egyptians. As for guardian Argos, I 
do not imagine that Plutarch’s statement that 
Isis, on setting forth on her wanderings, took the 
dog-headed Anubis for protector, has any rele- 
vance. But when Greek tongues forgot that an 
argos was a herd-dog, was it not the lingering 
memory that Io was the moon which suggested 
the thought that the guardian watcher must be 
the sky whose stars are eyes? As for Hermes 
Argeiphontes, he had nothing to do with Egypt 
and so, originally, had nothing to do with Io or 
her legend. He was drawn in by a purely philo- 
logical coincidence, as fortuitous and irrelevant 
as the greyness of greyhounds. 


Bryn Mawr 
July 1949 


‘There are very few Egyptian words in the Greek 
vocabulary. Such as occur are instructive. Thus 
épms, “wine,” reached Asia Minor from Greek 
Naukratis only in the sixth century B.c. through direct 


commercial relations such as those engaged in by 
Sappho’s brother. (The word is quoted from Sappho 
by Athenaeus, 39 A.) 
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THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF HOMER 


C. M. BOWRA 


HE comparative study of Homer is no new 

thing. Indeed some of the more sensational 
adventures in Homeric researches in the last 
century have been largely due to it. For instance, 
Lachmann’s theory that the Jliad is made out 
of a number of independent poems may be 
traced to Lénnrot’s creation of the Finnish 
Kalevala from traditional lays; Leaf’s analysis of 
the Iliad into three strata owes something to the 
scientific analysis of the great Indian epics with 
their obvious interpolations; Gilbert Murray’s 
notion that the Homeric poems are traditional 
books, continually changed, increased, and ex- 
purgated, comes from the Higher Criticism of the 
Old Testament. Perhaps these efforts are a little 
discouraging and may deter us from thinking 
that comparative study can really add to the 
knowledge of Homer. But the study has con- 
siderable possibilities which have not been prop- 
erly exploited, and it is time to look again and 
see what can be got from it, for two reasons. 
First, these earlier efforts are not really compara- 
tive. It is not enough to explain the history of 
one book by the history of another. What is 
needed is a well established body of works which 
show so many of the same characteristics that 
they may be regarded as belonging to a single 
class. That such a class exists has been abun- 
dantly proved by H. M. and N. K. Chadwick in 
The Growth of Literature. They have collected and 
analysed a quantity of material and shown how 
coherent it is. It now remains to use it in a syn- 
thesis. Secondly, this material has been greatly 
increased in recent years, since the Chadwicks 
began to write, and texts are available which 
they were not able to use. For instance, in the 
Widener Library at Harvard there is the unique 
collection of Jugoslav material made by Milman 


Parry. Here is a well documented stock of heroic 
poems, taken down on records as their bards per- 
formed them, and they show what the living art 
is. In addition to this there is the large amount of 
new texts published in recent years, mostly in the 
U.S.S.R. Russian scholars have not only supple- 
mented the great researches of Gilferding, 
Kireevski and Rybnikov in the last century by 
collecting volumes of modern byliny as they are 
performed by existing bards, but have published, 
either in the original languages or in Russian 
translations, poems from the Kara-Kirghiz,! 
whose poetry was studied by Radlov in the 
*sixties, the Ossetes,? the Kalmucks,*® the Ar- 
menians,‘ and the Buryats.5 Not all texts are 
equally well edited, and we may sometimes sus- 
pect improvements or complain that the transla- 
tions are not sufficiently literal for exact study. 
None the less a great deal may be learned, if we 
recognize the limitations of publication and are 
content to work within them. Outside the Sla- 
vonic countries the collecting of texts continues 
on a smaller scale. A beginning has been made 
with Albanian, and there are hopes that more 
may be done with modern Greek. Of course much 
remains untouched. Africa is still almost unex- 
plored; the epic poems of the Achehnese of West- 
ern Sumatra, described by Snouck Hurgronje 
more than fifty years ago,® seem never to have 
been published; there is perhaps much to be done 
with peoples like the Afghans, the Kurds, the 
Malays, and the Arabs. None the less the existing 
texts are sufficiently copious to provide a various 
and interesting body of material and to justify 
us in asking what, if anything, a comparative 
study of it can contribute to Homeric problems. 

An examination of this material on the lines 
laid down by the Chadwicks shows that there 


1 Manas, Moscow 1946. Russian translation in 
verse, by various hands. 

2 Skazanniya o Nartakh, Moscow 1946. Russian 
translation in verse. 

3 Dzhangariada, Moscow 1939. Russian translation 
in prose with learned introduction by S. A. Kozin. 

4 David Sasunski, Moscow 1945. Russian translation 


in verse by various hands. 

°T. D. Zhamtsarano, Proizvediniya  slovesnosti 
Buryat, Petrograd 1918. Texts in Buryat only, which 
I am unable to read. 

6 De Atjéhers, Leyden 1894. English translation, 
The Achehnese 1906. 
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exists a large number of poems in a number of 
countries which show certain identical charac- 
teristics, and it is reasonable to infer that, though 
each country has its own brand of heroic poetry, 
there is, so to speak, an archetypal form, which is 
anatural product of the human love for rhythmi- 
cal words and good stories. At some stage of their 
histories most societies seem to pass through a 
phase when they produce an art of poetical nar- 
rative about what may be called heroic actions. 
In Western Europe this art has long been dead, 
though it has left its monuments in the Norse 
Elder Edda, the Old German Hildebrand, the 
Anglo-Saxon Beowulf, Maldon, and fragments of 
the Fight at Finnsburh and Waldhere, the French 
Roland, and the Spanish Cid. Asia provides Gil- 
gamish, which exists in fragments of four ver- 
sions, Old Babylonian, Hittite, Assyrian, and 
New Babylonian, of which the Assyrian version, 
from the library of Assurbanipal at Nineveh, is 
by far the most complete. This group provides 
one half of our material. The other half is pro- 
vided by texts taken down in modern times and 
includes both the work of older scholars, like the 
collections of Jugoslav, Bulgarian, Ukrainian, 
and Greek lays, and the more modern material 
enumerated above. Despite considerable varia- 
tions both of manner and of contents these dif- 
ferent groups have enough in common for us to 
be able to mark a standard type which persists 
through all of them. 

The characteristics of this type have been 
analysed by the Chadwicks, but the additions to 
the material and a closer examination of it enable 
us to add to their analysis and in some ways to 
modify it. We may set out the main characteris- 
ties of the type as follows: 

1. Heroic poetry is narrative in verse. It tells a 
story for its own sake, not to praise someone in 
his presence (that is, panegyric) nor to bewail 
him after his death (that is, lament). 

2. It is commonly, though not always, con- 
nected with a heroic age, that is, a period of time 
to which the different stories are attached. This 
heroic age may spread into the present, as it does 
with Jugoslavs, Russians, and modern Greeks, 
but in the majority of cases it belongs to the past 
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and part of the dignity attaching to the poems is 
that they are concerned with the past. 

3. Heroic poetry is factual and concerned with 
many minor matters, such as armor, horses, 
houses, weapons, the arrival and departure of 
guests, sports, clothing, eating and drinking, 
going to bed and getting up, and so on. These add 
to its objectivity and provide its realistic solidity. 

4. Though the narrative is told in the third 
person, the characters speak in the first, often at 
some length, and much time is given to speeches. 
A character may even tell a long story as Alaman 
Bet does in the Kara-Kirghiz Manas. 

5. The language of these poems abounds in 
formulae, which may be divided into, (a) noun- 
adjective combinations, (b) repeated lines, (c) 
themes, used often though not always in pre- 
cisely the same form. 

6. The unit of composition is not the stanza 
but the single line. This excludes from the class of 
heroic poetry proper such poems as the Nibe- 
lungenlied, which is composed in a stanza derived 
from lyrical poetry. The reason for the line being 
the unit, rather than the stanza, seems to be that 
recitation is done not to what may be called a 
tune but to a very simple chant. Poems like 
Roland, in which lines are held together in groups 
of different lengths by assonance, are no excep- 
tion to this rule, since the unit is still the line. 
There are, however, possible exceptions elsewhere, 
notably the Ukrainian dumy, parts of Armenian 
poems on David of Sasun, and some pieces of the 
Elder Edda. These probably represent a stage of 
decomposition in which heroic poetry is being 
forced into the forms of song. 

7. In heroic poetry the centre of interest is the 
hero, the superior man who lives for honor and 
tries to win it through action and on the whole 
by human means. It is a more advanced poetry 
than that in which the chief character is the 
magician who succeeds through magic. Thus the 
poems of the Finnish Kalevala, or the Abakan 
Tatars,’ or the Yakuts,® or the Sea-Dyaks of 
Borneo’ are not heroic in the strict sense. 

8. Heroic poetry on the whole claims to tell the 
truth, and in this respect differs from the roman- 
tic poetry which, for instance, succeeded it in 


’These may be studied in N. Cohn’s admirable 
Gold Khan, London 1946. 
*Cf. S. V. Yastremski, Obraztsy narodnoi literatury 


Yakutov, Leningrad 1929. 
9 Cf. discussion in Chadwick, Growth of Literature, 
IIT, 475-496. 
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mediaeval France. The poet’s authority is either 
ancient tradition, which claims respect, or some 
divine authority like the god to whom Radlov’s 
Kara-Kirghiz minstrel attributed his powers of 
song.’° Only in recent years have bards had 
doubts about this." 

These characteristics may be found in all the 
existing material, and there is therefore good 
reason to think that there is such a thing as 
lieroic poetry which may be studied as a form of 
poetical expression which answers some need in 
the human spirit. 

If we set this material on one side and the 
Homeric poems on the other, a number of paral- 
lels are so close that they hardly deserve further 
consideration. It is clear that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are (1) narratives told for their own 
sake, (2) connected with the Greek heroic age 
which centres round the Siege of Troy, and be- 
fore it round the wars at Thebes, but does not 
extend beyond this period of three or four gener- 
ations, (3) factual and full of detailed descrip- 
tions of unimportant actions needed by the 
story, (4) told in the third person, with abun- 
dance of speeches, (5) full of all three kinds of 
formulae, (6) composed in the dactylic hexam- 
eter and not in stanzas, (7) centred on heroes 
like Achilles, Hector and Odysseus, (8) accepted 
at least by later generations as records of a his- 
torical past and based on the authority of the 
Muse. It seems clear that the Iliad and Odyssey 
may be counted as authentic heroic poetry, and 
examined in comparison with other examples of 
it. 

We may therefore ask what light such com- 
parison throws on some disputed aspects of 
Homeric studies and what contribution can be 
made from it to them. First, we may take the all- 
important question of formulaic phrases. Homer 
uses all three kinds, the noun-adjective combina- 
tions, the repeated lines, and the repeated 
themes — as in the arming of heroes, the preparing 
of ships and chariots, the offering of sacrifices 
etc. Now it is a legitimate hypothesis that these 
phrases exist because they help the bard in the 
task of oral composition. If he has learned them 


and has them at his finger-tips, he can produce a 
poem at short notice even on a new subject. 
They help him with all the mechanics of a poem, 
and indeed there seem to be few situations for 
which they are not adapted. In most modern per- 
formances of heroic poetry the bard creates on 
each occasion what is in effect a new poem. He 
does not learn a poem by heart and then repeat 
it; he uses his formulae to help him make a fresh 
poem whenever he performs. Of course he may 
use the same structure and the same episodes and 
many of the same phrases, but his choice and 
presentation of them will always be new in de- 
tail. It seems that Homer knew about this art of 
oral composition. When Odysseus calls on 
Demodocus for a song, he tells him what to sing, 
and Demodocus without more ado proceeds to 
tell how the Achaeans set fire to their camp and 
embarked on their ships.” He is sufficiently 
master of his technique and his material to pro- 
vide without preparation or pause a poem on the 
recent subject for which he is asked. Moreover, 
he seems to work in a special way. Alcinous says 
of him: 
T@ yap pa Oeds SGxev dord 


If Demodocus’ spirit urges him to sing, the sug- 
gestion is that he does not repeat the songs of 
others or even songs which he has prepared in ad- 
vance himself, but follows his inspiration. So too 
in Ithaca Phemius says of himself 

avtodidaxros 6’ eiui, Beds por dpeciv 
éveducev.'4 


Phemius disclaims any debt to former singers and 
says that he is divinely inspired. The word ofya, 
which he uses of his songs, means literally “‘ap- 
proaches” and suggests that he can approach any 
theme. Homer does not expressly say that his 
bards compose as they sing, but he suggests that 
they do, and the bardic art, as he knew it, may be 
like that observed by modern scholars. 

The conditions of oral composition account for 
the existence of formulaic phrases, and Homer 
uses such phrases more than any other heroic 


10 Proben der V olkslitteratur der Tiirkischen Stémme, 
V, p. xvii. 
11 Manas, p. 254. 


2 Od. 8.492 ff. 
18 Od. 8.4445. 
14 Tb, 22.347-348. 
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poet. Parry’s researches into them are final.’ 
Homer has a formula for almost every occasion 
and uses the same formula whenever the occasion 
occurs. Thus though he may vary his stock 
themes, like the arming of warriors, to suit the 
importance of the occasion, he never varies his 
stock lines for dawn or evening, the end of a 
feast, the throwing of a spear etc. With incredible 
ingenuity his formulae meet the needs not only of 
subject but of syntax and metre, so that though 
there are, for instance, 56 different noun-adjec- 
tive combinations for Achilles, the use of each 
combination is fixed by its case and by the place 
which it has to take in the line. When these are 
the same, the same combination is always used. 
In several hundred cases there is only one excep- 
tion, and that is when Achilles is called not 
rodas kbs but peyaduyos, but that is a unique and 
inexplicable phenomenon. It is abundantly clear 
that Homer uses a formulaic style, and the legiti- 
mate conclusion is that this style was formed to 
meet the needs of bards who had to produce a 
new song whenever they performed. In this re- 
spect there is no essential difference between 
Homeric poems and other oral heroic poems. But 
though the parallels take us thus far, the 
Homeric case is unusual in one or two respects. 
First, the rigidity of the use of formulae in 
Homer has no exact parallel elsewhere. The Rus- 
sians, for instance, abound in formulae and use 
them most of the time, but not so strictly as 
Homer. The theme of a feast, for instance, which 
begins so many Russian poems, has slight varia- 
tions not merely in poems by different bards but 
in different poems by the same bard. The expla- 
nation of this seems to be that the Greek hexam- 
eter is much more complex and more exacting 
than the Russian metre, and for this reason the 
formulae must be worked out with far greater 
care and adhered to with more rigorous con- 
sistency; otherwise the metre may totter and 
the poet fail to rise to all his needs. Second, the 
Homeric language has a richness which is with- 
out parallel. It can only have been created by a 
powerful and long-lived tradition. That such tra- 


ditions can live for centuries is clear from other 
cases. Modern Russian poems contain phrases as 
old as the Tale of Igor’s Raid, which was com- 
posed in the fall of 1187, and Gilgamish uses the 
noun-adjective combination ““Uta-Napishtim the 
distant” both in the Old Babylonian version and 
in the Assyrian version of some fourteen cen- 
turies later. It is possible that the tradition be- 
hind Homer is very old, but how old it is of course 
impossible to say. 

Secondly, the peculiar conditions of oral com- 
position may account for some characteristics of 
Homeric art which have troubled scholars and 
led to complicated views on authorship. Homer, 
as is well known, often omits details which seem 
important to modern readers who are used to 
books. For instance, Achilles lays down his 
spear,'® only to have it in his hand a little later," 
without our being told that he has picked it up; 
Poseidon comes to the battlefield and much is 
made of his chariot and horses,'* but when he 
goes away, nothing is said about them.'® These, 
and other cases like them, have been used to 
prove a lack of unity in authorship. But this kind 
of thing is common in all oral heroic poetry. For 
instance, when Roland is about to die, he ad- 
dresses his sword, Durendal, and hopes that it 
will not fall into unworthy hands. He tries to 
break it, and when he fails, leaves it on the 
ground, and then lies down and dies.”° Later we 
hear that Charlemagne finds the body, but noth- 
ing is said for the moment about the sword. But 
before long we know that it has been found since 
Charlemagne gives orders about it.” This is the 
same technique as Homer’s, and the reason for it 
lies in the conditions of oral performance. To 
maintain his own concentration and to hold his 
audience’s attention the bard has to keep to one 
thing at a time, and that is why he often omits 
details which a novelist might think essential. 

A similar problem arises with the familiar alle- 
gations of contradictions in the Homeric narra- 
tive. Sometimes there may be genuine slips, as 
when in the Iliad Pylaemenes, king of the 
Paphlagonians, is killed by Menelaus,” only to 


[’Epithéte traditionelle dans Homére and Les 
Formules et la Métrique d’Homére, both Paris 1928. 

£1.97. 

"Ib. 67. 

‘8 Tb. 18.28 ff. 


19 15.218. 
20 Roland 2349 ff. 
21 Roland 3015. 


2 Jl. 5.576. 
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reappear later at his son’s funeral.” In this case 
we can see why the mistake has occurred. In the 
scene of mourning Pylaemenes is not named, and 
the poet uses a traditional formula for mourning, 
peta 6€ TaTHp Kie Saxpva eiBwv. No doubt 
in using the formula Homer has forgotten that in 
this case it is inapposite. Something of the kind 
can be seen in the treatment of Grendel’s dam in 
Beowulf. Though she is indisputably female, the 
poet four times speaks of her as if she were male,”* 
and this is possibly due to the traditional treat- 
ment of monsters by formulae which do not 
worry too much about their sex. Of course this is 
not the only possible kind of contradiction. There 
are genuine slips, if not in Homer, at least in 
other heroic poets, as when the poet of Roland 
first makes Roland smash his horn® and then 
makes someone else blow a blast on it.” The oral 
bard concentrates on immediate needs and for 
this reason does not always keep his story con- 
sistent. If he does not notice his slips himself, the 
chances are that his audience also will not notice 
them. 

A third point of comparison may be seen in the 
way in which the formulae preserve ancient ele- 
ments which may even be more or less meaning- 
less to the poets themselves. It is of course fa- 
miliar that Homer combines elements from the 
bronze age with other elements, like the statue 
of a seated goddess, which smack of a date not 
earlier than 700 B.c. The final date of the poems 
is that of the latest element in them, but the pres- 
ence of much earlier elements has naturally con- 
stituted a considerable problem and led to 
various theories about the incorporation of earlier 
materials. The same thing can be found else- 
where. For instance, the Russian poems are now 
composed in secluded districts round Lake Onega 
and the White Sea, but most of their actions take 
place round Kiev and present a landscape which 
is that of the Kiev district and not that of the 
Arctic region. Just as Homer is quite consistent 
in his treatment of bronze, so are the Russian 
poets in their treatment of the landscape and of 
the social order which belongs to Vladimir, 
prince of Kiev, and his knights. We can hardly 
doubt that these elements are preserved through 
the formulae. Indeed this may best be seen from 


small cases. Just as Homer calls Athene “owl. 
faced” and Hera “‘cow-faced”’ without expecting 
us to take him at his word, because these epithets 
are formulaic and traditional and come from an 
age when goddesses were thought to have faces 
like owls or cows, so the Russian poets set one 
famous story, the fight of Ilya of Murom with his 
son, on the zastava of Kiev. This was a kind of 
boundary-wall, which once existed but has long 
since disappeared and is remembered only 
through the formulae fashioned for it. A striking 
example of such preservation can be seen in the 
poetry of the Kalmucks. Though the poems come 
from the Caspian basin, whither the Kalmucks 
moved in the seventeenth century, they are full 
of formulaic phrases which set the action in the 
Altai Mountains and refer even to Tibet, on the 
boundary of which the Kalmucks once lived. The 
poets know nothing of these places but preserve 
their memory through the formulae which en- 
shrine them. It seems that Homer’s echoes of a 
far past are due to his use of formulae fashioned 
by an ancient tradition and still current because 
the poet needs them for his narrative. 
Fourthly, the alleged historicity of Homer may 
be considered in relation to the way in which 
other oral poets treat the past. There are of 
course poems like Maldon or the Serb poems on 
the revolt against the Turks at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century which are very close to 
the events which they describe and may be 
treated as reasonably truthful accounts of the 
facts. But historical facts are soon transformed 
by the popular imagination, as when Russian 
poems tell how Marina, the wife of the pretender 
Dmitri, who displaced Boris Godunov, turns into 
a magpie,”’ or how Frederick the Great, when the 
Russians enter Berlin in 1760, turns himself into 
various animals in order to escape capture.?* The 
majority of oral poems treat history in a very 
cavalier manner. As the tradition of an event 
continues, the poets take liberties with it, and in 
the end their accounts have little historical 
worth. There is usually a basis of fact. The names 
are of real people; the places too are real; but 
combinations of people with one another or with 
places are often imaginary. For instance, the 
Russian poets commonly make Ermak, who con- 


23 7b. 13.658. 
u Beowulf, 1260, 1392, 1394, 1497. 
* Roland 2295 ff. 


26 Tb. 3119. 
*7 Kireevski, Pesni, 7, p. 5. 
*8 Ib. 9, p. 154. 
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quered Siberia in the sixteenth century, a vassal 
of Viadimir of Kiev in the twelfth, and rather less 
violent changes have been effected with other 
heroes. So too the Norse poems make Attila, 
Ermanaric, and ‘Theodoric contemporaries, 
though they cover two centuries between them. 
Roland, which purports to deal with an actual 
battle in the time of Charlemagne, includes 
characters like Geoffrey of Anjou, who died in 
987, and Richard of Normandy, who died in 996. 
So too events may be confused in the lack of pre- 
cise information about them. The actual fight at 
Roncesvalles was not against the Saracens but 
against the Basques, and the Achehnese poem, 
Malem Dagang, tells of the wars of a prince, 
Ethékanda, against the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. The Achehnese often fought the Dutch, 
but Ethékanda reigned before they came to the 
East; and it is clear that the poet confuses the 
Dutch with the Portuguese, and gives himself 
away when he places the Dutch capital at Goa. 

These examples must make us wary about ac- 
cepting the Iliad as a record of history. The 
Achaean Catalogue may indeed be a truthful ac- 
count of Greece in the Proto-Geometric age, 
since such catalogues exist elsewhere and seem 
to be based on fact, constructed with care, and 
even memorised for reasons of family or civic 
pride. But we may doubt whether Homer’s ac- 
count of the siege of Troy is strictly historical and 
ask whether he has not combined at one time and 
in one place persons and events which were in 
fact often separated both in time and in place. 
The parallel with other heroic poetry suggests 
that his persons and his places and his main 
events are historical, but the combination of 
them may be a work of imagination, since after 
all an oral tradition is highly elastic and has not 
the solid worth of written authorities. 

Fifthly, comparative study throws some light 
on the way in which heroic poetry comes into 
existence. It shows on the one hand some re- 
semblances to a primitive, purely narrative 
poetry, in which the chief persons are not men of 
action but magicians or shamans, and our ad- 
miration is asked not for feats of courage but for 
a command of spells and charms. On the other 
hand heroic poetry shows many resemblances 
with both panegyrics and laments, like the Song 
of Deborah or David’s Lament for Saul and 


Hesiod, fr. 160. 
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Jonathan. We may hazard the hypothesis that 
heroic poetry arises from a conjunction of the 
form of magical narrative with the spirit of 
panegyric and lament, which set great emphasis 
on human worth and the desirability of honour. 
This certainly seems to be the case among the 
Tartar peoples of Asia, and it can be paralleled 
in Russia, where the heroic lays touch on one 
hand the panegyric Tale of Igor’s Raid, and on 
the other hand a number of poems in which the 
chief character is not strictly a hero but a ma- 
gician. Something of the kind may have hap- 
pened in Greece. Homer knows of laments, like 
that which the women of Troy sing over Hector, 
and the Greeks had once a kind of shamanistic 
poetry, of which traces may be found in the re- 
mains of Aristeas of Proconnesus and of such 
miracle-men as Epimenides. Other evidence 
comes from the legends about famous bards of 
the past, like the contest between Calchas and 
Mopsus about the number of figs on a tree,” or 
those great characters like Teiresias who were 
prophets before they were poets. Traces may be 
found even in Hesiod when he claims that the 
Muses gave him a knowledge both of the past 
and the future. Since the formula which he uses 
is like that which Homer uses of Calchas,*° he 
shows his affinity with the shamans, at least in 
his pretensions. Homer of course makes no such 
claim, and his art has left any shamanistic con- 
nections behind, but parallels from other coun- 
tries suggest that Greek heroic poetry may have 
come into existence in conditions similar to those 
elsewhere. 

Sixthly, there is the question of the length of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Most heroic poems are 
short, some very short indeed. The Russian by- 
liny are seldom longer than a few hundred lines, 
and the great European epics are not longer than 
4000. How did an oral poet succeed in creating 
the 15,000 lines of the Jliad and the 12,000 of the 
Odyssey? On this question parallels may be de- 
lusive. Some poems of traditional character look 
very long, but they turn out to be artificial crea- 
tions made in recent years. This is true of the 
Finnish Kalevala, the Esthonian Kalewipoeg, the 
Armenian David of Sasun, and modern attempts 
to reconstruct epics from separate Jugoslav lays 
on Kossovo or Russian lays on Ilya of Murom. 
But there are authenticated cases of oral poems 


30 Jl. 1.70; Theogony 32. 
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almost as long as the Odyssey. Among the Jugo- 
slav poems recorded by Parry some few are over 
10,000 lines, and one at least tells its story with 
an admirable sense of structure. A more re- 
markable case is that of the Kara-Kirghiz bard, 
Sagymbai Orozbakov, who died in 1930. Before 
his death he told in verse the story of Manas in 
about 40,000 lines. The Russian translation of 
this has been published, and shows that the story 
is told with great zest and vitality. We may com- 
pare this with the shorter poems about Manas 
which Radlov recorded, and see certain similari- 
ties in episodes and style, but Radlov found 
nothing comparable to it in length. This case is 
perhaps not entirely parallel to that of the 
Homeric poems, since the structure tends to the 
episodic kind which Aristotle deplored in the 
Cyclic poems and whose absence he admired in 
Homer. The liad indeed is more episodic than 
the Odyssey, and many of its episodes may be 
isolated and enjoyed as separate poems. It is 
therefore possible that in it Homer, used to the 
technique of the shorter lay as the prototypes of 
Demodocus and Phemius composed it, did not 
entirely emancipate himself from this, though 
he built his different elements into a whole with 
a majestic plan. The Odyssey shows a more ad- 
vanced art. Its episodes are much less easily 
isolated, and the central plot is more elaborate. 
But we might postulate a poet who first learned 
the art of the short lay, then composed the 
Iliad, on which this art has left many traces, 
and finally moved beyond this to the more 
complex technique of the Odyssey. However this 
may be, it is now clear than an oral poet may 
compose a poem which is too long to be recited 
at one sitting, and may need several days for a 
satisfactory performance. If this can be done by 
modern Jugoslavs, there is no reason why it 
should not have been done by Homer. In such a 
performance the poet needs time and rest to re- 
cover his powers after each section before he 
moves on to the next. 

Seventhly, comparative study may make some 
small contribution to the vexed question of 
unity of authorship. Of course once the poems 
were written down, it was always possible to 
interpolate new passages into them, especially 
at an early stage when texts were rare and cir- 
culation was small. And indeed such interpola- 
tions seem to have been made. In Book XI of 


the Odyssey the sudden, unexplained shift to the 
underworld and the accounts of the great sinners 
are so inconsistent both with the narrative and 
with Homeric ideas of the after-life that it js 
impossible to resist the tradition that they were 
added by some religious reformer like Onoma- 
critus in the sixth century B.c. Book X of the 
Iliad, despite learned attempts to show that 
there is nothing peculiar about it, still rings a 
little strange in its spirit and details. And of 
course there may be other interpolations else- 
where. But on the whole we must concede that 
both the Iliad and the Odyssey are poetical units: 
each has its own structure and plan and shows 
the marks of a shaping, creative mind. Each would 
have reached at least an impressive and com- 
plete form before interpolations could be made 
into it. We may therefore ask whether compara- 
tive study throws any light on how such long 
and complete poems would be composed, and 
especially whether it gives any support to the 
theory of multiple composition. At the outset 
there is an apparent difficulty. The [liad and the 
Odyssey are by the common assent of antiquity 
assigned to Homer, but most oral heroic poetry 
is anonymous. We do not know who composed 
the Edda poems or Beowulf or the Cid, nor in 
modern times do oral poets attach their names 
to their compositions. It is true that the last line 
of Roland refers mysteriously to one Turoldus 
who had something to do with the poem, but it 
is not certain what he did, and perhaps not too 
much attention should be paid to him. It is also 
true that an Assyrian document connects Gil- 
gamish with one Sin-liki-unninni but it isnot 
clear what he did, and he may be no more than 
an editor. It looks as if the ascription of poems 
to Homer was a unique case and implied some- 
thing outside the usual habits of oral composi- 
tion. But this difficulty is not really so great as 
it looks. Homer’s name does not appear in the 
poems; it is known from external evidence. And 
this is not without a parallel. If an oral bard be- 
comes very famous, his name may be remem- 
bered after his death. Parry found that in Jugo- 
slavia the name of the dead singer Cor Huso 
Husein was greatly honoured in the SandZak of 
Novi Pazar and in Montenegro and that some of 
the best songs cams from bards who had listened 
to him and learned from him.*! It seems possible 
that Homer’s name was remembered for similar 


31 A. Lord, “Homer, Parry and Huso,” AJA 52 (1948) 40. 
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reasons, and that poems composed by him were 
thought so outstanding that they were uni- 
versally regarded as his work and spoken of as 
such. 

If the poems were attributed to Homer, there 
isa prima facie case that he had something to do 
with them. But did he actually compose them, 
or are they the work of various bards, of whom 
he may have been one? To this question the 
study of the language and especially of the 
formulaic elements in it makes some contribu- 
tion. We have seen that Homer is extremely 
consistent in his use of formulae and that the 
formulae are used in exactly the same way in 
both poems. Now, we might assume that all 
bards used the formulae in the same way, that 
the tradition was so old, so powerful, and so in- 
dispensable that the slightest divergences from 
it were out of the question and that every poet 
worked inside a given frame. This is theoretical- 
ly not impossible. We can imagine that tradition 
might have such a hold on the bards that, de- 
spite their personal differences, they all com- 
posed in the same way. But there is a serious 
objection to this view. In Hesiod and the Homeric 
Hymns we have other examples of a formulaic 
language used for the hexameter, and they differ 
considerably from Homer. In matters in which 
the Iliad and the Odyssey are entirely consistent 
with themselves and with one another, they do 
not resemble either Hesiod or the Hymns. The 


_ minute tests taken by J. A. Scott®* and others 


show that even in the most unimportant details 
the language of Homer is completely consistent 
and not like that of these other works. Now, this 
is only to be understood if the Homeric poems 
are the work of a single poet. And this is what 
we would expect from comparative study. Oral 
poets all use formulae but differ considerably 
from one another in their use of them. Each is 
brought up in a powerful tradition and takes full 
advantage of it, but he cannot fail to show his 
individual taste in his choice and employment of 
formulae. It seems then that the evidence of 
other oral poems supports in this respect the 
unity of Homer. 

Zighthly, comparative study does something 
to clear up the central and almost insoluble 
problem of the transmission of the Homeric 
poems to the state in which we have them. If we 
assume, as we must, that originally they were 


composed orally, they must at some point have 
been written down. But how did this happen, 
and at what stage of their career? Presumably 
they were written down because they were 
thought worthy of preservation, and to this 
there are perhaps parallels in Gilgamish, Beowulf, 
and the Elder Edda. But what happened to the 
poems between their oral composition and their 
recording in writing? On one point comparative 
study has something important to say. It has 
often been thought that the Homeric poems were 
first composed orally, then learned by heart, and 
so preserved through several generations, possi- 
bly by a guild of bards, who called themselves 
the Sons of Homer. To this there is no parallel. 
Poems seem to be memorized only when they 
are short and contain matters of religious or 
genealogical interest; heroic poems are not pre- 
served in this way. So far from its being the 
practice to memorise poems which have been 
composed orally, the opposite seems to be the 
case: that is, only when a poem has been written 
down, is it learned by heart and recited. This 
seems to have happened to Roland. The Oxford 
manuscript seems to be a “‘prompter’s copy” 
used by a jongleur to assist him in reciting the 
poem. But this of course implies circumstances 
which are not relevant to Homer. In the first 
place, poems so memorised are not handed down 
by word of mouth from one generation to an- 
other; and in the second place, this state of af- 
fairs exists only when writing is common and 
normally used even for poetry. It seems there- 
fore unlikely that the Homeric poems were 
passed down verbally through a series of bards 
until at last they were written down. 

This leaves us with two main alternatives. In 
the first place, it might be argued that the 
Homeric poems were written down in the sixth 
century B.c. and that this is what is meant by 
the Pisistratean recension. The situation would 
then be that some great bard composed the 
poems orally, and they were taken down from 
him. Though he had a great tradition behind 
him, and though both his episodes and his 
language would come from this, the actual form 
of both poems would be his own. He would be 
the last master of an immemorial art and embody 
its qualities in this miraculous swan-song. The 
difficulties about this view are two. First, the 
poems are attributed to Homer, the man of 


° The Unity of Homer 73-105 and authorities there quoted. 
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Chios, and the man of Chios was known to 
Semonides and to the author of the Hymn to 
Apollo in the seventh century. Are we to assume 
that the Pisistratean poet assumed the mantle of 
the man of Chios and pretended to be the famous 
Homer? This is surely unlikely, and there are no 
parallels to it. Secondly, the Homeric poems rep- 
resent a world which the poet must surely know 
from his own experience, and it is not the world 
of the sixth century or even of the city-state. It 
is a freer less confined world of kingdoms and 
principalities in which the standard of conduct 
is less dperH than honor and the ideal man not 
the avjp ayabds but the hero. It seems incon- 
ceivable that, even with the help of his formulae, 
a poet of the sixth century could have told two 
tales on such a scale and with such ease and 
familiarity about a society which was quite dif- 
ferent from his own. Of course it is true that 
Russian poets to-day tell many tales about 
Vladimir and his knights in the twelfth century, 
but they do so with very little knowledge of 
actual conditions, and their spirit is not that of 
a mediaeval, chivalrous world. There is no sign 
that the Russian bards really know anything 
about Vladimir except some names and episodes 
and a few frozen formulae. It seems, then, that 
we must reject the hypothesis of a Pisistratean 
Homer. 

The other alternative is to assume that the 
poems were written down much earlier, say 
about 700, when writing was in use again in 
Greece. This is the date of the Hymettan sherds, 
and, once writing leaves the narrow needs of 
laws and contracts for inscriptions on pots, it is 
possible that it may be used even for recording 
poetry. There are of course difficulties about this 
view. We cannot prove that at this date writing 
was used for poetry, and Homer’s own reference 
to writing does not make things easier. On the 
other hand this hypothesis does at least sur- 
mount the difficulties of transmission. It is by 
no means inconceivable that Homer lived about 
700. At this date heroic poetry would still be a 
great and popular art, as yet not displaced by 
lyric or elegiac. Poems like the Iliad and the 
Odyssey might seem to be so excellent that they 
deserved preservation in the new art of writing 
Once they were written down, they could be 


learned by heart and recited by the Sons of 
Homer as Roland was by the jongleurs. Such an 
event would account for the widespread fame of 
Homer in the seventh century, for the echoes of 
his work in Aleman and Tyrtaeus, for the popu- 
larity of his themes on vases in more than one 
district, and for the existence of the Homeric 
Hymns as preludes to the recitation of his 
poems. This view may be wrong, and there are 
undeniable difficulties in it, but at least it fits in 
with the evidence from other oral poetry about 
the way in which poems are preserved. In this 
case the Pisistratean recension would be simply 
a matter of collecting, editing, and multiplying 
texts. 

Finally, there is the question of the poetical 
excellence of Homer. It would be idle to pretend 
that any other oral heroic poem has his range or 
strength or purity of poetry. Though Beowulf and 
Roland and Gilgamish have their excellences, 
they are not comparable to Homer in grace or 
humanity or richness. Of the modern poems none 
is in the least comparable. There are fine mo- 
ments in the Kara-Kirghiz Manas and in some 
of the Jugoslav lays, but they are not Homeric 
either in spirit or in accomplishment. And of 
course many oral poems of modern times are 
undeniably thin and poor, and interesting more 
as folk-lore than as poetry. This disparity raises 
a difficult question. It is obviously less easy to 
compose at the highest level orally than to take 
years writing a poem. The poet must carry an 
enormous lot in his head and be able to produce 
it when he reaches the point of oral performance. 
Of course memory is much more powerful when 
a man cannot read or write, and Homer must 
have been able to remember much more than a 
literate poet could. It is also possible that he 
took some time to compose his poems in his head, 
and performed them only when he was satisfied 
that they were good. Indeed he could not other- 
wise have made them what they are. The art of 
oral composition is still mysterious, but so are 
the workings of creative genius, and in the last 
resort not even comparative study can tell us 
why the Homeric poems are as good as they are. 
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“A SONG FOR MEN IN DAYS TO COME’’* 


CORNELIA CATLIN COULTER 


HE scene is in the land of the Phaeacians, 

in the great hall of the palace of King 
Alcinous, and the guest of honor is a stranger who 
has wandered far since he sacked the sacred 
citadel of Troy, and has seen the cities of many 
men and learned their customs. At his request 
the bard Demodocus has sung of the wooden 
horse, with the bravest of the Greek warriors 
concealed within its frame, that the Greeks left 
behind when they pretended to abandon the siege 
of Troy; of how the Trojans themselves dragged 
it to their citadel and left it there as an offering 
to the gods; how the Greeks, coming forth from 
their hiding-place, brought death and destruc- 
tion to the Trojans; and how their leader Odys- 
seus, rushing through the streets like Ares, took 
and plundered the city, through the favor of 
great-souled Athena.! 

On hearing these words, the stranger was so 
deeply moved that King Alcinous ordered the 
bard to cease, and, turning, said to his guest: 
“Tell me your name, and how you came hither, 
and why you weep at hearing the fate of the 
Greeks and of Ilium. This fate the gods con- 
trived; and they spun out doom for mortals, in 
order that there might be a song for men in days 
to come.””? 

In the centuries that followed, other bards 
rounded out the story of Troy, telling of events 
that preceded and followed the action of the 
Iliad: the sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis, in order 
that the Greeks might have favorable winds for 
their voyage; the coming of new allies to the aid 
of Priam after the death of Hector; the death of 
Achilles and the award of his armor to Odysseus; 
the taking of the city, and the return of the Greek 
heroes to their homes.* 


We catch echoes of these lays in the great 
dramas of fifth-century Athens— Iphigenia, be- 
fore the altar at Aulis, pleading for her life;‘ 
Ajax, holding in his hands the sword that Hector 
has given him, and crying out that the gifts of 
enemies are not true gifts, and bring no good to 
men;> the aged queen Hecuba, on the beach near 
the Greek ship that is to bear her into captivity, 
lifting her weary head from the ground and 
lamenting the fall of Troy; Agamemnon, re- 
turning to Mycenae, laden with rich spoil, with 
a captive princess in his train, and treading the 
crimson carpet to his death.’ 

Rome took up the theme from her Greek con- 
querors; and a prisoner of war from Tarentum, 
bidden to instruct the sons of the household in 
which he was a slave, and finding no suitable 
text, retold for them, in the verse-form that was 
the recognized vehicle for dignified narrative in 
Latium, the story of the man of many devices— 
his adventures with the Cyclops, Circe, and 
Calypso, his shipwreck on the coast of the 
Phaeacians, and his final home-coming.*® 

We hear the song of Demodocus again in a 
fragment of the first Latin epic on a national 
theme—the Bellum Punicum of Naevius — which 
tells how two women of the royal house went 
forth from Troy by night, weeping, with veiled 
heads: 


flentes ambae abeuntes lacrimis cum multis;? 


and again in the heart-broken cry of the captive 
Andromache, in the play called by her name, 
which Ennius adapted from the Greek: 


O pater, o patria, o Priami domus, 
saeptum altisono cardine templum; 


* Address delivered at the joint session of the 
Archaeological Institute of America and the American 
Philological Association, December 29, 1948. 

‘Homer Odyssey 8.499-520. 

* Ibid. 550-580. 

*These events are treated respectively in the 
Cypria, Aethiopis, Little Iliad, Iliupersis and Nostoi. 
For the content of these poems see W. Schmid and O. 
Stihlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (Miinchen 


1929) I, i, 205-216. 

4 Euripides Iph. Aul. 1211-1252. 

5 Sophocles 658-665. 

6 Euripides Troades 98-152. 

7 Aeschylus Agam. 810-974. 

8 Livius Andronicus Odissia, most recently edited 
by E. H. Warmington in Remains of Old Latin (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1935-38) II 2442. 

9 Lines 5-7 (in Warmington op. cit. IT 48). 
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“O my father, my fatherland, O palace of Priam, 
with its massive doors and coffered ceilings and 
rich adornment of ivory and gold! All this I have 
seen sinking in flames; I have seen Priam’s life 
wrested from him, and the altar of Jupiter 
stained with his blood.” And who of this com- 
pany has not, like Dido and her courtiers, lis- 
tened in awed silence while Aeneas told of the 
tragic events of which he had been a part and 
which he still shuddered to recall?" 

It is of even later developments of the tale of 
Troy that I wish to speak this evening, as we 
find it in certain French, Italian and Latin works 
of the twelfth to the fourteenth century, and, in 
particular, of three motifs on which authors of 
this period dwelt with special interest: the cap- 
tive lady, the taking of the city, and the fall of 
the royal house. 

The captive lady meets us in the opening 
scene of the Iliad. Indeed, there are two captive 
ladies, both victims of the great raid that 
Achilles and his Myrmidons made on the coast 
south of Troy and the nearby islands, bringing 
death to Andromache’s father and seven brothers 
and the local chieftains of Lyrnessos and Lesbos, 
and carrying off great numbers of cattle and 
women.” It is the presence of two of these 
women, Chryseis and Briseis, in the Greek camp, 
that leads to the quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles," and to the “wrath” that domi- 
nates the remainder of the poem. 

We all remember the story: the aged priest 
from Chryse standing before the Greek chief- 
tains, with the fillets of Apollo twined about his 
staff, offering priceless treasures, and begging 
them to give back his daughter; the harsh reply 
of Agamemnon: “Her I will not release; as for 
you, begone; anger me not, lest a worse fate 
come upon you”; then the old man’s prayer for 
vengeance; the god Apollo striding down over 
the mountain-side like night, with his arrows 
clanging on his shoulders, and smiting the camp 
with pestilence until the funeral pyres of the 
dead were crowded upon one another and burned 
incessantly; then the council of chieftains called 


by Achilles, his demand that Calchas tell them 
why the god was so angry, and the revelation 
that all this suffering had come about because 
Agamemnon had dishonored the priest of Apollo. 
We remember the violent quarrel that followed, 
and how, in the end, Agamemnon agreed to send 
the priest’s daughter back to her home, but de- 
clared that he would take in her place the lady 
Briseis, whom Achilles held as his special prize: 
and how Achilles then retired in anger to his hut 
and refused to fight against the Trojans until 
the death of Patroclus at the hands of Hector 
roused him to take vengeance on the slayer of his 
friend. 

To mediaeval readers in Western Europe the 
Iliad was a closed book. They could, however, 
learn the sequence of events in the poem from a 
verse summary, the Ilias Latina, composed in 
the age of Nero; and they were familiar with 
various incidents from allusions in Vergil, Ovid, 
and other Roman poets, and the commentaries 
on these works. They also possessed, and read 
with special interest, two prose supplements to 
the Iliad, actually dating from the fourth and 
the sixth century A.p., but purporting to have 
been written by men contemporary with the 
Trojan War: the Ephemeris Belli Troiani, sup- 
posedly written by a certain Dictys of Crete, 
who fought on the side of the Greeks, and the 
De Excidio Troiae of Dares the Phrygian, an 
ally of Priam and the Trojans." 

The authors of these works aimed to supply 
missing information and correct supposed mis- 
statements in the Homeric narrative, and also 
to do justice to certain characters who received 
less attention than they deserved in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. Both narratives feature ro- 
mantic situations: Paris first catching sight of 
Helen on the shore of the island of Cythera, near 
the shrine of Venus at which he has just made 
an offering;'® Achilles losing his heart to Polyxena 
when he sees her in a group of Trojans who have 
gathered to offer sacrifice and prayer to Apollo." 
Some characters have undergone a great change. 
The Greek Calchas has become a Phrygian 


10 Andromache Aechmalotis 101-108 (in Warming- 
ton op. cit. I 250, 252). 

 Vergil Aeneid 2. 

12 See Walter Leaf, Troy” (London, 1912) 242-252. 

13 Homer Iliad 1.54-303. 

1 For the dates of these works see Nathaniel E. 


Griffin, Dares and Dictys (Baltimore 1907) 1-5. 

Deores 10. 

16 Dictys 3.2. Dares, 27, tells a similar story, but 
locates it at Hector’s tomb, on the anniversary of his 
death. 
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priest, who, on the eve of the Trojan War, 
is sent by Priam to consult the oracle at Del- 
phi, meets there Achilles and Patroclus, who 
have come on a similar mission from Agamem- 
non, and is bidden by the god to cast in his lot 
with them."’ Troilus, who is mentioned by Homer 
only once, as a brave son of Priam who has lost 
his life in the war,'* and who appears in the 
Aeneid only in a pathetic scene painted on the 
walls of the temple in Carthage,'® is now de- 
scribed as a warrior no less valiant than Hector, 
who leads the Trojans forth to battle, engages in 
single combat with Agamemnon, and wounds 
Menelaus, Diomede, and Achilles, before he is 
himself slain by Achilles.2° And in a special 
section of Dares’ work, where brief sketches are 
given of the appearance and personality of more 
than a dozen prominent Greeks and about the 
same number of Trojans, we find, at the close of 
the Greek list: “Briseida, good-looking; not tall, 
but well-proportioned; fair-skinned, with soft 
golden hair, beautiful eyes, and eyebrows that 
met; gentle, courteous, modest, and devout.”””! 
So it happened that when, about the year 1160, 
a French poet named Benoit, living at Sainte- 
Maure, took up his pen to tell the tale of Troy, 
he found at hand not only material for the love- 
stories of Paris and Helen, and Achilles and 
Polyxena, but hints of another story of the same 
sort, involving Troilus, Briseida, and Diomede. 
This story he worked out in nine sections, which 
are interspersed between the battle scenes of the 
main narrative in such a way that they cover 
about 1,400 lines out of the total of more than 
30,000 lines in the whole poem.” Benoit’s ac- 
count of Troilus and Briseida takes for granted 
certain situations at the beginning of the story, 
and fails to round out the close; but it supplies 
additional romantic material of the kind that his 
contemporaries loved, and it also serves to il- 
lustrate the thesis (of whose truth he was firmly 
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convinced) that one cannot put faith in a woman. 
Briseida is the daughter of the Trojan priest 
Calchas. She has stayed on in Troy after her 
father joined the Greek forces at Delphi; and she 
and Troilus are in love with one another. During 
a truce and exchange of prisoners, the Greek 
Thoas is promised in return for the Trojan 
Antenor. Calchas then asks to have his daughter 
sent to him in the Greek camp, and this request 
is granted, to the deep distress of both Briseida 
and Troilus. Troilus accompanies her as she 
leaves the city, and hands her over to the escort 
of Diomede, who is so struck by her beauty that 
he begins to court her even before they have 
reached the camp. At the moment she puts him 
off with an evasive reply; but she later accepts a 
gift from him; and when he is wounded in battle 
by Troilus she is moved with compassion and de- 
cides to give him her love. In a later combat, 
Troilus is slain by Achilles. 

About a century later, a judge in the city of 
Messina, Guido delle Colonne by name, took up 
Benoit’s Roman de Troie, and, evidently feeling 
that it deserved a wider public than it could 
reach in the French tongue, translated it into 
Latin, under the title, Historia Destructionis 
Troiae. His narrative as a whole follows Benoit’s 
closely, but the sections dealing with Briseida™ 
give an effect of somewhat greater concentra- 
tion, and in the account of the exchange of pris- 
oners he brings the story into sharper focus by 
having Briseida given directly in return for 
Antenor. 

This, then, was the story of Troilus, Briseida, 
and Diomede, as it came into the hands of Gio- 
ranni Boccaccio in Naples in the spring of the 
year 1338. Two years before, in the church of San 
Lorenzo, on Holy Saturday, he had seen a lady 
whose beauty smote him like lightning from 
heaven and kindled in his heart so fierce a flame 
that he gave her the name “Fiammetta.” With 


Dares 15. 

8 Iliad 24.255-259. 

Vergil Aeneid 1.474478. 

20 Dares 7, 12, 18, 29-33. 

*! Dares 13, with the reading non alta statura. 

* Le Roman de Troie, ed. Léopold Constans (Paris 
1904-1912; Société des anciens textes francais, No. 
51). The first episode begins with line 13,065, and the 
last ends with line 21,512. On the arrangement of this 


material see N. E. Griffin and A. B. Myrick, The 
Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio (Philadelphia 1929) 30. 

23 Guido de Columnis, Historia Destructionis Troiae, 
ed. N. E. Griffin (Cambridge, Massachusetts 1936) 
xix-xxi and xxvi. On the relation between the Filo- 
strato and the works of Benoft and Guido see Karl 
Young, The Origin and Development of the Story of 
Troilus and Criseyde (London 1908; Chaucer Society 
Publications, Second Series, No. 40). 
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her he had known the supreme ecstasy of love; 
but now she had left her home in Naples and had 
gone to Samnium, forbidding him to follow. In 
his loneliness and grief he turned to the narra- 
tives of Benoit and Guido, and found there a 
story that miraculously paralleled his own ex- 
perience. This tale he retold in a poem in eight- 
line stanzas called Jl Filostrato (“the hero van- 
quished by love’’).”4 

It is possible for us to follow some of Boccca- 
cio’s mental processes at the time that he em- 
barked upon this work. We do not know whether 
Benoit and Guido had read Ovid on the Trojan 
War; if so, there is no trace of it in their works. 
Boceaccio obviously had read Ovid; and, in 
consequence, he found himself in some per- 
plexity about the name and parentage of the 
heroine. In the collection of imaginary letters of 
famous women to their lovers or husbands, which 
Ovid published under the title Heroides, is a 
letter from Briseis to Achilles,?> supposedly 
written soon after she was taken from him and 
led away to the hut of Agamemnon, in which she 
protests her unchanging affection, regrets that 
she has not given him a farewell kiss, wonders 
whether he will carry out his threat of returning 
to Thessaly, and wishes that she might be al- 
lowed to act as mediator between him and 
Agamemnon. “Surely,” Boccaccio must have 
said to himself, “this Briseis can not be the 
daughter of Calchas who was loved by Troilus.” 
Then in another work of Ovid, the Remedia 
Amoris, he found a brief passage that seemed to 
offer a solution to his problem.” In these lines 
Ovid alludes to Agamemnon’s love for Chryseis 
and to the tears shed by her aged father, and 
then continues: 


Quam postquam reddi Calchas ope tutus Achillis 
Iusserat, et patria est illa recepta domo, ... 


“After Calchas had ordered that she be given 
back, and she had been received again in her 
father’s home,.. Remembering Benoit’s 


\ 


story, Boccaccio must have argued that Calchas, 
who ordered the girl to be returned, and the old 
man who shed tears for Chryseis, were the same 
person; the correct name of the daughter of 
Calchas was, therefore, Chryseis; and it was a 
lady of this name with whom Troilus fell in love. 
So, in his Italian version of the story, Boccaccio 
called her Criseida; and Criseida or Cressida she 
has remained unto this day. 

Boccaccio makes other changes in the story, 
too. Whereas the episodes dealing with Briseida, 
Troilus, and Diomede are scattered throughout 
the Roman de Trove and form only a small por- 
tion of the entire work, Boccaccio has shaped 
these episodes into a unified narrative, told in- 
dependently and for its own sake. And whereas 
Benoit’s attitude toward the story is mildly 
cynical, and his main emphasis falls on Diomede 
and the success of his wooing, Boccaccio tells the 
story from the point of view of Troilus, with the 
deepest sympathy for his joys and sorrows. 

The Filostrato opens with the Greeks laying 
siege to Troy, tells how Calchas, foreseeing the 
fall of the city, made his way secretly to the 
Greek camp, and pictures the daughter whom he 
left behind in Troy—a young widow, beautiful 
as an angel, intelligent, modest, and courteous — 
whom the Trojans held in honor even after her 
father’s desertion. Boccaccio explains carefully 
that, in spite of the fighting around the city, the 
Trojans kept up their religious rites, and de- 
scribes the spring festival at the temple of Pallas, 
at which Troilus saw Criseida in the throng of 
worshippers, and fell in love with her. We hear 
of the meeting arranged by Criseida’s cousin 
Pandarus, of Troilus’ ecstatic joy when his love 
is returned, and of the deeds of valor to which 
love inspires him. Then comes the battle in which 
Antenor and other Trojans are taken captive, 
Priam’s request for a truce, and the plan for an 
exchange of prisoners. Calchas appeals to the 
Greeks, with loud lamentations, to give him one 
of the prisoners, so that he may ask for his 


The authoritative edition is by V. Pernicone 
(Bari 1937). 

* Heroides 3. 

26 Remedia Amoris 469-474. Cf. E. H. Wilkins, 
“Criseida,” Modern Language Notes 24 (1909) 65-67. 
Griffin and Myrick, op. cit. 26 n. 1, argue that the name 
Criseida was borrowed by Boccaccio from Armannino, 


whose Fiorita, written in 1325, mentions ‘“‘Calchas, 
father to Criseida.”” Whether the name was due to 
Armannino or to Boccaccio, the process of reasoning 
from the text of Ovid was probably the same. Boc- 
caccio uses material from Ovid Her. 3, in L’ Amorosa 
Visione 24.7-42 (written in 1342). 
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daughter in return. Antenor is handed over to 
him, and the formal request is made of Priam, 
who agrees to send to the Greek camp, in place 
of Antenor, Criseida—who, as Boccaccio says 
bitterly, “had never been held a prisoner.’”” We 
witness the grief of the lovers at the news, and 
their sorrowful parting, when Criseida, herself in 
tears, tries to comfort Troilus with the promise 
that she will return on the tenth day; and then 
we see Troilus, left behind, in absolute despair. 
Criseida mourns the separation at first; but a 
few days later, when Diomede comes to her 
father’s tent, she listens to his declaration of 
love, and begins to forget Troilus. Troilus, mean- 
while, finds no comfort in the society of friends 
and kinsfolk or in any of the diversions that they 
propose; he can only recall the happy hours that 
he has spent with Criseida, and count the days 
until her return. But as the time drags wearily 
on, until not only the tenth day, but the fifteenth 
and the sixteenth, have passed, and she merely 
sends excuses for delay, he begins to suspect that 
she has found a new love; and when, after a hard- 
fought battle, Deiphobus brings back a richly 
decorated garment that he has taken from 
Diomede, and Troilus sees on it the clasp that he 
has given Criseida as a parting gift, he needs no 
further proof of her faithlessness. At first he calls 
upon death to deliver him from his sorrow; then, 
turning to thoughts of vengeance, he goes forth 
once more to battle, praying that he may en- 
counter Diomede. They do meet, and exchange 
blows and reproaches, but it is not fated that 
Troilus shall kill his rival; and one day, after 
valiant fighting that strikes terror into the hearts 
of the Greeks, he is himself slain by Achilles. 
Boccaccio’s work is a fascinating blend of the 
ancient and the mediaeval. The general back- 
ground of the Trojan War is consistent with the 
picture in Homer and Vergil. Boccaccio mentions 
the long duration of the siege, and the battles 
fought on the broad plain outside the city, in 
which now the Greeks, and now the Trojans, 
were victorious. He knows that the cause of the 


war was the carrying off of Helen by Paris, and 
alludes to Hector as the one “in whose hands 
rested the whole (conduct of the) war,” and “in 
whose valor the walls and gates of Troy put their 
trust.”?* He has heard the names of other sons 
of Priam who fought in defense of the city, as 
well as of allies like Sarpedon, who came to their 
aid, and of “stern Agamemnon” and other Greek 
leaders.?® He knows of Apollo’s love for Cassan- 
dra, and of his gift to her of a knowledge of 
future events, and he refers to the special honor 
paid by the citizens of Troy to Pallas and the 
Palladium.*° 

But Boccaccio’s Troy is a mediaeval fortress, 
with a moat, and gates that are closed by sentries 
at sundown.*! The hero and heroine embody 
ideals of the later Middle Ages: Criseida, well- 
mannered and gracious, with a sprightly wit and 
a ready tongue; Troilus, a worthy example of the 
principles of Courtly Love—so sorely smitten by 
the darts from his lady’s eyes that he takes to his 
bed, all sighs and tears, and grows daily more 
pale and wan; and yet is transformed by those 
same darts into a person of great humility and 
gentleness, who acknowledges that everything 
worth while in him is due to love.” 

Troilus and Criseida move against a back- 
ground of fourteenth-century life. The warriors 
who engage in battle are “kings” and “noble 
barons”’; and the festival in honor of Pallas is 
attended by “ladies and cavaliers.”’* In times of 
truce, the young nobles go out to hunt bears, 
wild boars, and lions, or, with their ladies, take 
delight in feasts and sweet music, flowering 
gardens, green meadows, and the songs of birds.™ 
When Criseida prepares to leave Troy, she 
mounts her horse; and Troilus, as if to do her 
honor, rides beside her, with a falcon on his 
fist > and when he is prostrated with grief at the 
discovery that she no longer loves him, Polyxena, 
Helen, Cassandra, Hecuba, and Andromache 
come to visit him, and fill his chamber with 
melody and song. 

And yet, as one reads the Filostrato, one feels 


7 Filost. 4.17. 

8 Ibid. 1.7; 4.1; 8.1. 

°° Ibid. 7.77-79; 4.3; 3.15; 4.39. 

Thid. 7.88-90; 1.17-18. 

Thid. 1.16; 7.1 and 11. 

* On the Filostrato as a document of Courtly Love, 


see Griffin and Myrick, op. cit. 70-95. 
33 Filost. 1.7; 4.2; 5.9; 1.17-18. 
4 Thid. 3.91; 7.62-63. 
35 Thid. 5.10. 
Thid. 7.84. 
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that, in spite of the elements in the story that 
Boccaccio took over from Benoit and Guido, in 
spite of the many details of mediaeval life and 
thought, there is a certain quality that differ- 
entiates it from the Roman de Troie, and links it 
rather with the “high and solemn” tragedy*’ of 
the Iliad and the matchless re-telling of The Sack 
of Troy in the second book of the Aeneid. 
Troilus himself is less akin to the doughty warrior 
of Dares and Benoit than to the infelix puer, 
mortally wounded in combat with Achilles, his 
hand still clutching the reins, and his spear 
trailing in the dust behind him, whose picture on 
the walls of Dido’s temple brought tears to the 
eyes of Aeneas.*® The foreshadowing of a tragic 
outcome, when Criseida rides forth from the 
city, “to which she was never to return,” or 
writes of her homecoming, “‘which was never to 
be,’ resembles, in its more limited, personal 
sphere, Vergil’s foreshadowing of the doom of 
Troy: 
Nos delubra deum miseri, quibus ultimus esset 
ille dies, festa velamus fronde per urbem.*° 


And Boccaccio’s summing up of the fate of 
Troilus echoes the final words of Vergil about the 
death of Priam: 


This was the end of the destiny of Priam; this fate 
bore him off, as he saw Troy in flames and the citadel 
fallen —he who had once been the proud ruler of so 
many peoples and lands of Asia.*! 

Such was the end that came to the ill-advised love 
of Troilus for Criseida; and such was the end of his 
wretched grief, to which no other grief was ever 
equal. Such was the end of the brilliant splendor 
that he was keeping in store for the royal throne. 
Such was the end of the vain hope of Troilus in 
base Criseida.” 


“Some of the Greeks had sailed away,” 
Demodocus sang. “The others, under the leader- 
ship of Odysseus, were sitting, concealed within 
the horse, in the meeting-place of the Trojans, 


for the Trojans themselves had dragged it to the 
acropolis. So it stood there, and the Trojans, 
sitting around it, were discussing many plans 
without decision — whether to shatter the hollow 
wood with pitiless bronze, or to drag it to a height 
and throw it down over the cliff, or to leave it as 
a mighty offering to the gods. And this was the 
way it was destined to end; for it was fated that 
Troy should fall, when it sheltered the great 
wooden horse.’’* 

The wooden horse fired the imagination of 
later writers. The author of the cyclic poem 
called The Little Iliad included it in his narrative, 
and from there it passed into Greek and Roman 
drama and Roman epic. In the T’roades of Eurip- 
ides the Trojan women sing of “‘the four-footed 
carrier of the Argives” that the Greeks left at the 
gates of Troy; of the golden trappings on its 
bridle, and the clang of arms within that rose 
to heaven; of the excited throng that gathered 
round it and drew it to the temple of Pallas; the 
choral songs and dances and the prolonged 
revelry in the homes of the Trojans, and the 
ruin and utter desolation that issued from the 
horse and fell upon the city that night.“ 

It is probable that Livius Andronicus, in a 
tragedy adapted from the Greek of Sophocles, 
represented Cassandra as coming forth, axe and 
firebrand in hand, to destroy the wooden horse.“ 
Certainly by the time that Plautus was writing 
for the stage, the Roman audience was familiar 
enough with the theme to enjoy a parody. So in 
the comedy that gets its name from two gay 
sisters named Bacchis, Plautus lets the arch- 
rogue Chrysalus sing a jubilant monody in which 
he points out the parallels between his own 
situation and that of the Greeks at Troy.“ His 
old master, on whose strong-box he plans an 
assault, is lium; he himself is both Agamemnon 
and Ulysses, and he intends to take the citadal 
without an army and without a fleet; instead of 
the wooden horse, he has wooden-backed writing- 


37 The phrase is borrowed from a letter written by 
Shelley to John Gisborne in 1820 (Collected Works, ed. 
Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck [London 1926-1927] 
X 220-221), in which he comments on “the perpetu- 
ally increasing magnificence” of the last seven books of 
the Iliad and “the high and solemn close of the whole 
bloody tale in tenderness and inexpiable sorrow.” 

38 Aeneid 1.456-478. 

39 Filost. 5.9; 7.105. 


49 Aeneid 2.248-249. 

4t Thid. 2.554—-5577. 

Filost. 8.28. 

48 Homer Odyssey 8.500—-512. 

“4 Euripides Troades 511-567. 

45 Equus Troianus, lines 20-22 (in Warmington, 
op. cit. IL 10). Cf. W. W. Merry, Selected Fragments of 
Roman Poetry (Oxford, 1898) 12. 

4° Bacchides 925-977. 
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tablets; and the warriors inside are the written 
characters that will cheat the old gentleman out 
of two hundred pieces of gold. ““O Troy, O native 
city, O Pergamum, O old man Priam,”’ he cries. 
“This is the end of you!” 
O Troia, o patria, o Pergamum, o Priame, periisti 
senex! 


A play called Equus Troianus was on the pro- 
gram at the opening of Pompey’s theater in 55 
g.c.;7 and about a year later Cicero, writing to 
his young friend Trebatius, quotes a line from 
the end of this play.** But to Romans of the 
Empire the best-known source for the siory of 
the Trojan horse was the second book of the 
Aeneid; and they must have remembered, as we 
do, the striking scenes in which the citizens of 
Troy tear down their own fortifications to make 
an entrance for the horse, and the boys and 
girls, chanting sacred songs, put out their hands 
happily to touch the rope, as the monstrous 
creature, pregnant with armed men, is drawn in- 
to the city.*® 

Even in Vergil’s own day some readers hesi- 
tated to take literally the story of warriors shut 
up inside a wooden horse; and, as time went on, 
more and more theories were invented to ex- 
plain the marvelous elements in the tale, Some 
said that the “horse”’ was really an engine of war 
called by the name of an animal, like a battering- 
ram (aries) or a testudo; others explained that 
the city was betrayed to the Greeks by Antenor, 
and that the gate that he opened to them had on 
it the picture of a horse; and still others surmised 
that, after the Greeks had entered the city, an 
announcement was made that houses that had 
painted on them the figure of a horse should be 
free from attack, and that by this means the 
homes of Antenor and other Greek sympathizers 
were recognized.°° 

The effect of this rationalization shows in the 
narratives of Benoit and Guido. The horse still 
figures in the story; but the real cause of the fall 
of Troy is the treachery of Antenor, who, by 
bribing a priest, obtains the Palladium, and 
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turns it over to Ulysses. The horse is built by the 
Greeks as an offering to replace the Palladium, 
and Priam is induced to allow it to enter the 
city.*! The horse itself has suffered an amazing 
change. Whereas Homer merely tells us that the 
bravest of the Greeks were inside, and Vergil 
lists a total of nine warriors who climbed down 
the rope ladder, Guido has it built large enough 
to hold a thousand men. And, perhaps through 
some confusion with the bronze horse that 
Vergil was said to have made to protect the 
horses of Naples,” perhaps through the influence 
of stories about 

the wondrous horse of brass 

Whereon the Tartar king did ride,** 


it has become a horse of bronze, with bolts so 
artfully contrived that they are not visible from 
the outside, but can be opened at the proper time 
and place, to permit the exit of this huge armed 
force.* 

The scenes of terror and confusion that follow 
the unfastening of these bolts, which give so 
much poignancy to the narrative of Aeneas, are 
passed over briefly by Benoit and Guido. For the 
continuation of this motif we must turn, rather 
surprisingly, to a work which is based, not on the 
Roman de Troie or any other versions of the 
Troy-story, but on another mediaeval romance 
which enjoyed even wider popularity, the story 
of Floire and Blanchefleur. Boccaccio retold this 
story in his first important literary work, a long 
prose romance called [1 Filocolo. 

In this story, a certain Roman citizen and his 
wife have been married for five years without off- 
spring. The husband vows that, if a child is 
granted to him, he will undertake a pilgrimage 
to a faraway shrine; and in a vision he sees 
Saint James of Campostela in Spain, who as- 
sures him that his desire has been granted. When 
it becomes evident that his wife is pregnant, the 
two, accompanied by a large party, set out on 
their pilgrimage. The king of Spain attacks them 
one morning at dawn in a mountain pass; the 
husband is killed, and the wife is taken captive 


* Cicero Fam. 7.1.2. 

% Fam. 7.16.1. 

Aeneid 2.234—240. 

°° For all these theories see Servius ad Aen. 2.15. 

* Benott, op. cit. lines 24,397-25,944; Guido, op. cit. 
XXX, 


52 TI). Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages (London 
1895) 259. 

53 Milton, Zl Penseroso, lines 109-115; cf. Chaucer, 
Squire’s Tale. 

54 Guido, loc. cit. 
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and handed over to the queen as a slave. Before 
long the two women become friends; and when 
the Roman lady dies in giving birth to a 
daughter, on the same day that the queen bears 
a son, the two children are named Florio and 
Biancofiore, and are cared for together in the 
palace. The rest of the story tells of their falling 
in love with each other, and of the trials and ad- 
ventures through which they pass before their 
final union. 

Boccaccio’s version of the story, unlike the 
Italian Cantare that it resembles, and the 
parallels in other languages, starts off with 
stately allusions to Roman history and classical 
mythology, and shows the influence throughout 
of his reading in authors like Vergil, Ovid, and 
Statius. The whole sequence of events is set in 
motion when Pluto, who resents the spread of 
Christianity in the western world, sees the party 
of pilgrims setting out from Rome, and sends one 
of his demons to take on the semblance of a 
viceroy of the king of Spain and go to the king 
with an inflammatory tale of a surprise attack 
made by a Roman general on one of the king’s 
cities. The king accepts the story as true, leads 
out an army to defend his realm, mistakes the 
pilgrims for the Romans of whose movements he 
has heard, and attacks them, with momentous 
results. 

The story of the supposed attack by the, 
Romans is clearly modeled on the finest descrip- 
tion of such a scene that Boccaccio knew: 
Vergil’s story of the fall of Troy. Like Aeneas’ 
report to Dido of the events in which he had had 
a part, the narrative is cast in the first person, 
and the series of incidents follows very much the 
same pattern. There has been a festival in honor 
of Bacchus the day before; the whole population 
of the city is sunk in deep sleep; the narrator is 
roused by loud cries and the sound of arms, 
climbs to a high point from which he sees clouds 
of smoke rolling toward him, quickly descends 
and dons his armor, and, with friends whom he 
meets as he emerges from the house, rushes into 
the fight. He and his companions encounter 
groups of the enemy; he witnesses the death of 
one comrade after another; and then, climbing 
to the roof of the palace, he sees the whole city 


in flames, and watches the Roman leader break 
down the palace doors and rush in like a hungry 
wolf. His aged father and his sons are slain, and 
he alone escapes to tell the tale.® 

Throughout the narrative, the verbal simi- 
larities to the second book of the Aeneid are very 
striking.» The words in which the supposed 
governor addresses his friends sound almost like 
a translation of Aeneas’ appeal to his Trojan 
comrades. ““O giovani,” he says, echoing Vergil’s 
Tuvenes, fortissima frustra pectora, 

Do you not see how our present fortunes stand? 
The gods, in whose might rested the hope of our 
sovereignty, have fled, and have abandoned their al.- 
tars; in vain, therefore, do you succor the city. But 
if you have firm confidence in your arms, let us ad- 
vance, and let us fight in the midst of the enemy. 
There let us either conquer or send our souls to the 
abode of the dead. The only safety of the vanquished 
is not to hope for safety. 

Similar, too, is the lament over the fallen city: 

Ah me! who could ever tell of the ruin and the 
tumult of that night? Who could ever report the 
smallest fraction of the slaughter, or equal the suffer- 
ing with his tears? The ancient city, which for many 
years had been victorious under the power of our 
arms, fell that night before my eyes in a brief space 
of time; but we, unhappy men, borne on by a wretched 
fate, wherever we went through the broad streets, 
found bodies weighed down by a deadly chill; at every 
step we found fresh lamentations; and in every direc- 
tion was noise and slaughter unending. 


In Aeneas’ tale to Dido, the climax of pity and 
terror comes at the moment when King Priam is 
struck down before the eyes of Hecuba and his 
daughters, at the altar in the courtyard of his 
own palace. To Benoit and Guido, this incident 
is merely one of many that are included in the 
rounding-out of the story; Boccaccio, on the 
other hand, must, even in his early years, have 
been deeply touched by its pathos, and must 
have dwelt with special sympathy on the grief of 
the aged queen; for in the first book of the 
Filocolo, when the Roman nobleman who has 
headed the band of pilgrims is killed in battle, 
and his wife is led, a prisoner, to the king of 
Spain, Boccaccio has her say, as she kneels before 
the king: “I do not believe that even poor 


55 J Filocolo, ed. S. Battaglia (Bari 1938) 17-19. 
6 The wolf simile is adapted from Aeneid 2.355-359. 


With the two passages from the Filocolo quoted below 
cf. Aeneid 2.348-354 and 361-369. 
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Hecuba felt more sorrow in her losses than I feel 
in the loss that I have sustained.”’®? 

He must have been impressed, too, by the 
tragic contrast in Vergil’s lines describing Priam, 
who was “once the proud ruler of so many 
peoples and lands of Asia” and who now “lies on 
the shore, a headless corpse, a body without a 
name.’®® In a poem written six years after the 
Filocolo, Boccaccio represents himself as seeing, 
in a vision, a series of paintings showing Fortune 
and her power. Fortune is a goddess, who stands, 
with her eyes veiled, constantly turning a great 
wheel. To the wheel cling some who are struggling 
to reach the top, and others who are being carried 
irresistibly downward; those at the summit 
announce proudly, “I am king”; while the miser- 
able wretches who lie prostrate at the base of the 
wheel say, “I am without a kingdom.’** Among 
the paintings illustrating the fall of the great is 
one of “Troy and proud Ilium.” Here, at the foot 
of the ruined city wall, Boccaccio sees, lying dead, 
“the one who was once lord of this city,.. . 
whose power, riches, fame,...and valor no 
words could describe”; and near him is his wife 
Hecuba.° 

This theme evidently lingered in Boccaccio’s 
mind; for in his later years he gathered together 
a great mass of material, intended to show the 
power of Fortune and the wisdom of avoiding 
over-weening pride, which she was sure to 
punish. The book was written in Latin, and was 
called De Casibus Virorum Illustrium—a title 
which was rendered by its first translator, John 
Lydgate, as “The Falls of Princes.”’ Of all the 
famous figures that Boccaccio presents to prove 
his thesis, perhaps the most impressive are 
Priam and Hecuba.*' He pictures Priam, a 
prince of glorious lineage, wedded to Hecuba, 
who surpassed all the women of her time in 
beauty and modesty—the father of valiant 
sons, the lord of a splendid city in which the 
wealth of almost all Asia was gathered. Then in 
a few swift sentences he tells of the carrying off 
of Helen, of the oath of the Greek chieftains and 
the assembling of the fleet against Troy, the ten 


years’ siege, and the devastation of all the coun- 
try round about. The kings who came to Priam’s 
aid were killed and their followers slaughtered; 
Hector, in whose valor rested all hope for the 
preservation of the city, was struck down before 
his father’s eyes and dragged through the dust 
about the city walls and then left for twelve 
days unburied, until “he who in his youth had 
been wont to demand tribute of kings, in old 
age was compelled to go as a suppliant to the 
enemy’s camp and beg the slayer of his son to 
give him the corpse in return for priceless gifts.” 
And then, after the Palladium had been stolen 
and all hope of safety was gone, the Greeks en- 
tered Ilium by craft at night, and Priam heard 
the roar of the flames and the shout of the enemy; 
and at last, pierced by the same sword that had 
slain his youngest son, defiling with his own 
blood the altar that he himself had consecrated, 
the old man breathed forth his proud soul, out- 
worn with age and grief. Hecuba, too, was over- 
come, not so much by length of days, as by cease- 
less weeping over the untimely death of her 
children, the loss of her lord, and the desolation 
of her whole realm. “She who had but lately had 
sO many sons, so many daughters-in-law, so 
many handmaidens, found herself sad and 
tearful, despised because of her age, left alone 
by the enemy, without hope of succor or refuge, 
or the aid of a single attendant or comforter,” 
and was seized with sudden madness. “This, 
then,” Boccaccio concludes, “was the end of that 
royal pair, of such splendid birth, such lofty 
fame; and all the wealth that many generations 
had amassed, one day reduced to dust and ashes.” 

So through the centuries we catch echoes of 
the song of the Phaeacian bard. Chaucer’s “Book 
of Troilus and Criseyde,” written not long after 
Boccaccio’s death, announces the theme in the 
opening lines: 

The double sorwe of Troilus to tellen, 

That was the kyng Priamus sone of Troye, 

In lovynge how his aventures fellen 

Fro wo to wele, and after out of joie, 

My purpos is, or that I parte fro ye. 


Filoc., p. 59. 

8 Aeneid 2.554-558. 

** L’Amorosa Visione, ed. V. Branca (Firenze 1944) 
31.1648. 

69 Ibid. 34.43-63. 


61 De Casibus 1.12. In this paragraph I use material 
which I have already employed in a paper on “Boc- 
caccio’s Acquaintance with Homer,” Philological Quar- 
terly 5 (1926) 47-48. 

® Troilus and Criseyde, i, lines 1-5. 
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We hear it again two hundred years later, in the 
soft voices of the lovers, Lorenzo and Jessica, on 
the avenue to Portia’s house at Belmont: 


The moon shines bright: in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise, in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night; 


Another motif of the song of Demodocus 
sounds in the castle of Elsinore, where one of 
the players recites to Hamlet the lines telling 
how rugged Pyrrhus” killed grandsire 
Priam,” and how 


the mobled queen 
(Ran) barefoot up and down, .. . 
...a clout upon that head 
Where late the diadem stood; 


and Hamlet soliloquizes: 


Is it not monstrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his whole conceit 
That from her working all his visage wann’d; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? and all for nothing! 
For Hecuba! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her? 


And did not an English poet, less than twenty 
years ago, sing once more of the horse that 
Epeius made, 


a stalwart stallion, plated over 
With bronze and gold, upon a frame with wheels 


“Homeric poetry,” says a twentieth century 
critic, “has struck its roots down through the 
superficial strata of life and thought... into 
some underlying fundamental unity of human 
psychology.’ It is this fundamental unity of 
human psychology, unquestionably, thathasmade 
the tale of Troy live fornearly three thousand years, 
with power to transcend geographical limits and 
surmount barriers of language, so that journalists 
of the year 1940 used “‘the Trojan horse”’ as a 
synonym for “the fifth column,’’®’ and the horse 
itself has appeared in cartoons as recently as 
December 4, 1948.°° Every G.I. in the Philip- 
pines, who reflected ruefully that “The sergeant 
always gets the best girl,” was living over again 
the story of Achilles and Briseis, just as every 
householder of London or Munich who saw his 
home go up in flames shared the feelings of 
Aeneas and Andromache. A modern list of the 
mighty who have fallen from their high estate 
might well include the Czar and the Kaiser, 
Hitler and Mussolini. And we who have wit- 
nessed global war, as we reflect on the song of 
the bard in the Odyssey, can only hope that the 
sufferings of our own day may have some mean- 
ing, and perhaps even some beauty, for men in 
days to come. 


Motcnt Hoiyoke 
December 1949 


63 Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, Act V, Scene 2. 

4 Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2. 

68> John Masefield, A Tale of Troy (New York 1932) 
15. 

6° W. J. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer’s 


Odyssey (Oxford 1930) 204. 

87 For a notable example see John Erskine in New 
York Times Magazine, May 12, 1940, p. 5. 

68 The New Yorker, December 4, 1948, p. 18. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO 
AJA 52 (JANUARY-MARCH 1948) 


The authors of four of the papers printed in the “Homer issue’ have re- 
quested that additions and corrections to their articles be noted, as follows: 


H. L. Lorimer, “Homer and the Art of Writ- 
ing:a Sketch of Opinion between 1713 and 1939,” 
pp. 11-28. 

p. 12, line 5 from foot: for loose sequel read 
sequel of loose songs. 

p. 14, line 19 from foot: for pleasant read pleasing. 
p. 18, line 3 from foot: for Larfield read Larfeld. 
p. 21, line 8 from top: for ayu@i edicons read 
ns. 

p. 23, n. 33, line 3 from end: for decreee read 
decree. 

J. Whatmough, OMHPOS pp. 
45-50. 

p. 48, line 23 from top: for é€ (in both cases) 
read 6€. 

p. 49, line 8 from top: for vundawy read vupdawv. 
p. 49, line 7 from foot: for second half of the 
second millennium read first half of the second 
millennium. 


A. J. B. Wace, ““Weaving or Embroidery?” pp. 
51-55. 
p. 54, line 20 from top: read The robe which 
Hecuba took from her store and offered as a 
gift to Athena had been woven by women 


brought back by Paris from Sidon. 

p. 54, line 6 from foot: read As for the Sidonian 
robes made by the women brought from Sidon 
by Paris, the Phoenicians, like Homer’s Phaea- 
cians, were famous for their textiles. 

See the addendum to this paper printed in AJA 
52, 3 (July-September, 1948) 452. 


Alice E. Kober, “The Minoan Scripts: Fact 
and Theory,” pp. 92-103. 
n. 2 on p. 83; p. 89, n. 28; p. 90, line 5 from foot: 
for Pugliese-Carratelli read Pugliese Carratelli. 
p. 97, n. 43; line 5 of note: for E read F. 


G. M. A. Hanfmann, “Archaeology in Homeric 
Asia Minor,” pp. 135-155. 
p. 135, n. 1, line 12: for especially by discussions 
with Professors read especially Professors. 
p. 135, n. 1, line 13: for Director Aziz Ogan Bey 
read Director Aziz Ogan. 
p. 135, n. 2, penultimate line: for Europa sep- 
tentrionalis antiqua read Eurasia septentrionalis 
antiqua. 
p. 139, line 14: for limitations read imitations. 
p. 141, penultimate line: for Canaanite read 
Phoenician. 
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FRACTIONAL QUANTITIES IN 
MINOAN BOOKKEEPING 


EMMETT L. BENNETT, JR. 


HE relationship between the Minoan Linear 
Scripts A and B has been variously described 
though nowhere fully examined. These two 
scripts were the two systems of writing used in 
Crete in the Late Minoan period.! They are both 
known as Minoan, both are termed Linear to 
distinguish them from the earlier, more picto- 
graphic, script of Crete, and they are distin- 
guished from one another by the letters A and B. 
The Linear A flourished in the rest of Crete in 
Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I, and the 
Linear B at Knossos only, in late Minoan II, 
contemporary with Late Minoan Ib. Evans 
says of the scripts, “Although Class B covers a 
somewhat later period and illustrates in many 
of its features a more fully developed stage in 
the Art of Writing, it cannot be regarded as 
simply a later outgrowth of A. It is on the whole 
of independent growth, though both systems go 
back to a common prototype. ... the general 
arrangement of the script remains the same, 
except that in the B system it is clearer. 
... More than this, the language is identical. 
. . . We have not here the indication of a violent 
intrusion at the hands of some foreign Power. 
Equally with the other, the new system is rooted 
in the soil of Crete itself and is part and parcel 
of its history.’* Pendlebury says, “... it is 
preferable to regard it (Linear B) as, in the 
modern sense, a ‘script’—a scholarly writing 
taught to the Palace scribes and as such harking 
back to the more formal originals of the hiero- 
glyphic type.’* F. Melis says, “Le due classi 
hanno molti segni communi (il che prova l’iden- 
tita delle lingue); i restanti sono esclusivi del- 
luna o dell’altra.’® Kober says, “The prima 
facie evidence of the scripts themselves shows 


we are dealing with 


Myres says, 


different languages,” 
too much has been made 
hitherto of the differences between Script A and 
Script B. The latter, peculiar to Knossos, and 
represented only by tablets from the latest days 
of the Palace, was a deliberate and thorough 
revision, with some A signs omitted and some 
new B signs added; but between sixty and sey- 
enty signs are recognizable as the same.’” 

Yet there are obviously differences of some 
significance between the two scripts. For example, 
of the signs which are used in sign-groups, those 
listed by Myres as peculiar to either A or B 
together constitute approximately 15% of the 
running text. Furthermore, in a rough compari- 
son of the sign-groups occurring in Linear A and 
B, out of approximately 500 groups of Linear 
A and 2700 groups of Linear B, only 10 groups 
of two signs each and 3 of three each were found 
identical tn both scripts. No more than approxi- 
mately 50 additional groups of Linear A could, 
with the change of an initial or a final character, 
reasonably be compared with sign-groups of 
Linear B. These differences need further ex- 
amination to discover precisely their significance, 
but this cannot be done until all the inscriptions 
have been published. 

There is also an important difference in the 
method in which the two scripts indicate frac- 
tional quantities in the accounts which make 
up the bulk of the inscriptions we have. This 
difference and its significance are the subjects 
of this study. Fortunately this aspect of the 
relationship of Linear A and B can be much 
more easily examined with the material now at 
our disposal. The inscriptions of Linear A are 
excellently published by Carratelli.? References 


1 For a convenient summary of the present state of 
knowledge of Minoan writing see A. E. Kober, “The 
Minoan Scripts: Fact and Theory,” AJA 52 (1948) 
82-103. 

2 Evans, Palace of Minos (PM) IV 683. 

3PM IV 684. 

4 Pendlebury, Archaeology of Crete (1939) 218. 

5F. Melis, La Ragioneria nella Civilta Minoica 


(Rome 1948) 24. 

6 Kober, op. cit. 101. 

7 Myres, “The Minoan Signary,” JHS 66 (1946) 1. 

8’ JHS 66 (1946) 3=AJA 52 (1948) 95. 

Carratelli, Iscrizioni preelleniche di Haghia 
Triada ir Creta e della Grecia peninsulare,”” MonAnt 
40 (1945), 421-610. 
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to the tablets of Linear A follow his catalogue," 
and references to the signs of Linear A follow 
his list." For the Linear B the several published 
tablets from Knossos are used,” but the greater 
part of the material upon which this study is 
based consists of the inscriptions from Pylos. 
It is here assumed without formal demonstration 
that the inscriptions from Pylos are sufficiently 
like those of the Linear B at Knossos to justify 
us in calling them also Linear B, and in treating 
the two groups as homogeneous. The proof of 
this assumption will have to wait upon the 
complete publication of all inscriptions. Gen- 
erally, however, the forms of the tablets and 
their contents are similar. The frequencies of 
occurrence of the signs correspond well, and of 
the characters used in sign-groups there is only 
one appearing at Pylos and not at Knossos which 
occurs frequently enough to indicate a significant 
difference. The few other signs peculiar to the 
one or the other group of inscriptions are of rare 
occurrence. Many sign-groups have been found 
in identical form in both places. 

If the signs used in the scripts be classified on 
the basis of their function, the same three classes 
appear in each. I. Signs used in sign-groups. The 
sign-groups obviously represent the names of 
persons, places, and things, and the other words 
of the language or languages recorded. The small 
number of signs (ca. 70-85) used in this way 
indicates that most of the signs are probably 
phonetic, and particularly syllabic, signs. Some 
of them may represent larger groups of sounds, 
some an idea rather than any particular sound 
or word, and some may be determinatives. No 
classification based on shape can surely reflect 
a classification in value, though some may seem 
quite arbitrary symbols and others are obviously 
pictographic. II. Ideograms. These signs do not 
appear in sign-groups, but individually, and, 
with a few exceptions which will be treated 
below, they are followed immediately by num- 
bers. Each ideogram represents one of the items 
which are the subjects of these accounts. These 
items may be men, animals, objects, materials, 


or even acts. A few ideograms of Linear B indi- 
cate only certain measures. The number follow- 
ing applies directly to the ideogram, and indi- 
cates the number or quantity of the item ac- 
counted for. A partial classification of their 
meanings is possible from the numbers used 
with them. Any ideogram followed by fractional 
numbers or quantities must refer to an item 
measured, not counted, while an ideogram never 
followed by fractional numbers may refer to an 
item counted, not measured. Some of these 
ideograms are identical in form with signs of the 
first class, which are thus classified in two 
different groups as they are used in different 
ways. The ideograms may well be of diverse ori- 
gins. Some may pictographically or conven- 
tionally represent an idea, though the correct 
interpretation of the pictogram may be difficult; 
some are ligatures of other signs, and others may 
represent or abbreviate the name of the item 
phonetically. III. Numeral signs, punctuation, 
and other special marks. The signs used for whole 
numbers and their values are described by 
Evans.'* The system is entirely decimal and the 
more important signs are '=1, — =10, o= 100. 
The signs for fractions, peculiar to Linear A, are 
to be discussed below. The mark 1 separates sign 
groups from one another when they occur in 
series. The mark X or + is probably not a sign 
for zero, but rather simply a check mark to 
show a complete item, or to indicate the per- 
formance of some other operation of bookkeep- 
ing. These three classes include all the signs used 
in the two scripts. 

For the expression of fractional quantities 
there is in Linear A, but not in Linear B, a set 
of special signs, which must be considered as a 
portion of the third class of signs above. Each 
of these signs represents a particular fraction of 
unity, while fractions for which no single sign 
exists may be indicated by the combination of 
signs. It is probable that most of the signs stand 
for aliquot parts, that is, fractions with the nu- 
merator 1, as 4, 3, 3, 3, , and so on. We may 
suppose, however, by analogy with the Egyptian 


© Op. cit. 543-602. 

" Op. cit. 464-489. 

* Cf. the bibliography of Kober, op. cit. 82-83. 

'’ Preliminary transcriptions of these tablets are 


shortly to be published. 
4 PM IV 691. 
15 Cf. PM IV 693. 
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fractional system,’ to which the system of 
Linear A is very similar and from which it may 


possibly be derived,'” that there is also a special 
sign for 3, since this fraction might be of fre- 


quent occurrence. The fractional signs follow 
the whole numbers, just as units follow tens, and 
tens hundreds. It may also be supposed that the 
larger fractions will precede the smaller. These 


Lm9 Lml Lm7 Lm2 Lmi8 
59. 26 14 7 8 


L L L 
7 th T 
Lml6 Lmi5 Lmi2 
17 / / / 


7 


Lm4 Lm6 
5 / 


sign appear the number assigned by Carratellj 
and in italics the number of known occurrences, 

To assign the proper values to these signs js 
most difficult."* There are very few well-pre- 
served tablets in which appear both fractional 
signs and their summation. The study of the 
values has started from these few tablets, and 
from the apparent similarity of the Egyptian 


Lmi9 Lm20 L47 


8 9 9 9 6 


Lmi3 


Lmi7 Lm2&Lmi8 Lm25 LIl2 


/ / / / 


Fig. 1. Linear A Fractionat SiGns. 


signs represent fractional numbers, not measures. 
The repertory of fractional signs is shown in 
fig. 1, with the simple signs first, and then the 
combinations in which they occur.'® With each 


signs which we may suppose to have been the 
models.?° Unfortunately the schemes deriving 
from these two sources do not agree. I should 
like to suggest that the frequency with which 


Cf. the description of A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian 
Grammar (Oxford 1927) §§265-266. 

17 Cf. Sundwall, “Zur Deutung kretischer Tonti- 
felchen,” Acta Acad. Aboensis, Humaniora, II: 3, p. 12. 

18 This figure is taken with modifications from Car- 
ratelli, op. cit. fig. 60. I have added to his list of frac- 
tional signs L47 and L112, and the combinations 
Lm9&147 and Lm2&Lm18. I have omitted Lm2] 
(probably a unit and Lm9), Lm22 (probably =Lm11), 
Lm3 (possibly an ideogram, since it occurs immedi- 
ately before a whole number on HT 64), and Lm5 
(=Lm3 and Lml). I follow Carratelli in assuming 
that Lm8 =Lm11, and Lm10=Lm1. I would add to 
his list of references, pp. 488-489, the following: Lm9. 
HT 28, 94, 100, 104, 124, 126, 134. Ty 3; Lm1. HT 6, 


21, 33, 100. Ty 3; Lm4. HT 156; Lm9&147. HT 123; 
Lm2&Lm18. Ph 1. 

19 The suggestion of Sundwall, ‘“Minoische Kult- 
verzeichnisse aus Hagia Triada,” Acta Acad. Aboensis, 
Humaniora, XIV:4, p. 5, that Lm1 (and Lm1 in 
Lm11) represents the unit used in the calculation of 
quantities seems mistaken, since the occurrence of a 
total shows that a single unit was used on the tablet 
in question, HT 9a. 

20 The problem is discussed by Sundwall, “Uber 
kretische Masszeichen,”’ Acta Acad. Aboensis, Humani- 
ora, IV:2; ““Minoische Kultverzeichnisse aus Hagia 
Triada,”’ op. cit.; by Grumach, “Kretisch-igyptische 
Scheffelzeichen,” AO 10 (1938) 427-432; by Carra- 
telli, op. cit. 483-489; and by F. Melis, op. cit. 29-31. 
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these signs occur may be of some assistance in 
assigning their values. 

The sign most frequently used is Lm9, which 
is also the most frequent in combination. These 
facts suggest assigning the value 3 to Lm9.”! 
The next in frequency are Lm1, 26 and Lm7, 14. 


* 


Lm7 m4 
7 9 26 /4 5 


Lm2 Lm24 Lml 


If we suppose Lm7 to be 4 and Lml to be } 
we will have sequences of frequencies which 
seem more in accordance with the expected 
frequency of fractional quantities. These are 
shown in fig. 2. The frequencies of Lm2 and its 
combinations seem to satisfy the expectation of 


2 3 5 


§ 4 


Lm9 Lmi5 Lm23 Lmil Lmié6é 


59 / 9 17 / 


Fic. 2. TENTATIVE VALUES OF LINEAR A FRACTIONAL SIGNS. 


These seem in competition for the values 4 and 
1 which we should expect to be the next most 
frequent quantities. Lm1 occurs in the combina- 
tions Lm11, Lm17, Lm4, and Lm6; Lm7 occurs 
in the combination Lm16. But this is insufficient 
evidence for assigning values to these two signs, 
and we shall have first to discuss two other 
signs. Following Egyptian precedent we should 
expect a special sign for 3.2 This should naturally 
be one of the signs not occurring in combination 
with Lm9, and it should be of moderate fre- 
quency. The sign for $ also should not appear 
combined with Lm9, since $+%=4%, which al- 
ready has a special sign. The two simple signs 
which do not appear in combination with Lm9 
are Lm23 and Lm24, and these are therefore the 
candidates for the values 3 and 3. We may arbi- 
trarily choose Lm24 for } and Lm@3 for 3, 
though these assignments might be reversed by 
later study. If then Lm1 be taken as 4, and 


Lm7 as 3, we will have the series of frequencies: 


( 3 
Lm1 Lm9 Lm23 Lm11(Lm9&Lm1) > 
9 26 59 17 
and 
Lm7 Lm9 Lm16(Lm9&Lm7) > 
| 14 59 1 }. 


* Sundwall, “Zur Deutung kretischer Tontiifel- 
chen,” op. cit. 8. 


the series by eighths, but the value is assigned 
without great confidence. The remaining simple 
signs (Lm18, Lm19, Lm20, L47) should all 
represent fractions less than }. That Lm18 
may be smaller that Lm2 is suggested by the 
combination Lm2&Lm18, and that it may be 
larger than L47 is suggested by the composite 
ideogram Le11. The significance of the doubling 
of Lm24 in Lm25 and of L47 in L112 remains 
obscure. 

When these values are applied to those few 
tablets which might provide confirmation of 
a scheme of values we are sadly disappointed. 
The generally poor condition of such tablets and 
the unreliability of addition in Linear A are 
serious handicaps. The tablet HT 13 (Carra- 
telli, op. cit., fig. 57) can be made to confirm the 
value Lm9 = 3, but only if the following series of 
readings be assumed: 53+56+273+173+19+5 
= 1303. The tablet HT 8 (op. cit., figs. 58, 59) 
provides the following two series of readings: 
(face a) b)1. 
95:2+124+441§+4+}. The addition of these 
items yields 93 and 53, together 15, which is the 
sum of the headings 10 and 5, though it is not 
certain that a summation is intended. The agree- 
ment of the numbers seems hardly coincidence. 
The inscription HT 9a (op. cit., fig. 56) would 
read (the letters A-—G are arbitrarily substi- 


2 Gardiner, op. cit. §265. 
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tuted for the sign-groups): A 53, B 10, C 4, D2, _ prevent the confirmation of any scheme of values 
E 23, F 23, G 44 (which together make 31)=the A fourth tablet to be formed by joining HT 193 
written total 313. The sign-groups on the re- and 124 is shown here in fig. 3 in a composite 
verse are the same, though ill-preserved and _ transcription.”* On face a there are three summa- 


Fic. 3. Composite TRANSCRIPTION OF HT 123&124. 


in a different order, and the numbers with them tions which may perhaps best be presented in 
are roughly in proportion. The reverse, HT 9b tabular form. 
(op. cit., fig. 22), would read, beginning in line a 

Sig 90 L103 L22 
2, second sign-group: A 3[+1], G 3, B 8, E 2 noi tiga I I 


3 $1 23 
D [1], F 2, C 4=total 24. The proportion of the line 1-2 H a ; me 
line 3-4 I 313 8}* [23]° 
total of face a to face b is roughly 5:4, which is ; ‘ : 3 
line 4-5 J 16 4[?] 
precisely that of B 10:8, E and F 23:2, and only line 6-7 K 15 4} ; 
roughly that of A 53:4, C 4:4, G 41:3, and 
D 2:1. Agai > imperfect s ati face : 
2 gain the impe rfect summation of face line 7-9 Totals 933 [20-+]534 6[3]° 
a, and the variations in the proportions noted 


*8 Cf. Carratelli, op. cit. figs. 37, 191-193. Other kungen zu den Hagia Triada Tiifelchen II,” Acta Acad. 
joins of Linear A tablets which may be suggested are Aboensis, Humaniora, XV: 2, p. 22, and HT 128&134. 
HT 27&48, noted by Sundwall, “Weitere Bemer- 
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The following points should be noted: a. The 4 
(Lm1) appears below the 8, and might, with less 
likelihood, go with the 16 after the sign-group J; 
». This number is supplied by the general propor- 
tions apparent in the table, i.e., values in the 
frst column are slightly less than four times 
those of the second, which in turn are more 
roughly four times those of the third; the values 
in rows H and I are nearly identical, while those 
in rows J and K are nearly equal to each other, 
and roughly half those of rows H and I. The 
number here missing cannot be less than 2; 
c. 3&4} (Lm9&Lm1) in line 5 are for lack of space 
written horizontally rather than vertically as 
in line 7 (Lm11); d. Signs for the number 20 are 
restored at the end of line 8; e. The 3 is supplied 
to conform with the value explained under b. 
The crucial point, of course, is the questioned 
fractional value after the sign-group J. While 
the photograph (Carratelli, op. cit., Tav. xvii, 
123a) at this point is unfortunately dark and 
the sign which follows the number 4 is here 
illegible, the transcription shows Lm20 (perhaps 
followed by a lost sign), to which no precise 
value has yet been assigned, though it seemed 
less than 3. If the values Lm1=} and Lm7=}3 
are correct, the missing fraction should be 7 
which should probably be written as a ligature 
of Lm9, perhaps something like Lm13. Whether 
the reading must be revised on the examination 
of the tablet itself, or whether the values must 
be reassigned, or whether the addition is simply 
incorrect as on many of these tablets (e.g. HT 
118 and 119), cannot yet be determined. 

Some fractional signs are compounded with 
142,% an ideogram which is also compounded 
with a few other signs ordinarily used in sign- 
groups.”> In Lel, which occurs on HT 15, it is 
probable that the whole group of three signs” 
takes the place of one of the fractional signs in 
the compound. In the use of these signs, com- 


“Tn Le2, 4, 6, 7, (8?), 9 (L42&Lm20 rather than 
Lm8), 11, 73, 74. 

*In Le3, 5, 72. The composite sign Lel4 =Lc18 
is probably a compound of L89 with L97 rather than 
with Lm18 or Lm19. That the signs compounded with 
L89 do not change the value of the measure indicated 
in L89 can be seen in HT 116a and b, where the items 
after Lel6 (5), Lel5 (1), Le17 (5), Le15? (5), Lel7 (1) 
are totalled after L89 (17). The sign compounded 


pounded of an ideogram and a fractional sign, 
it seems likely that the unit of measurement is 
but the specified fraction of the normal measure.?’ 
It will be noticed that the quantities appearing 
with them may also be fractional, as in HT 115, 
120, and 93. That this is so indicates that these 
fractional signs have no necessary connection 
with specific measures, but must represent ab- 
solute fractions. 

While in Linear A quantities are expressed by 
(a) ideograms specifying an item and the unit 
of measurement, used with (b) whole numbers, 
and with (c) special signs for numerical fractions, 
in Linear B the same quantities are expressed by 
(a) ideograms specifying an item and usually a 
unit of measurement, used with (b) whole num- 
bers, and by (c) special ideograms representing 
only measures which are fractions of the units 
of the ideograms (a), and which are themselves 
used with whole numbers. And while in Linear 
A a single set of signs for fractional numbers 
seems to serve for all kinds of measurement, 
such as weight and volume, dry or liquid, in 
Linear B each kind of measurement has its own 
set of signs for fractional measures. No sign for 
a numerical fraction has been yet discovered. 
The smaller measures of Linear B are not only 
all aliquot parts of the single large unit of the 
ideogram, but each is an exact multiple of all 
smaller measures within each set. Thus one 
measures rather by a set of measures of related 
sizes, than by a single measure and its various 
fractions. In theory in Linear A each fractional 
measure required is used but once, and the 
combination of different measures is recorded; 
in Linear B, on the other hand, one records the 
number of times each of a limited set of frac- 
tional measures is used. 

The principles of use of these signs are simple. 
The signs indicating measures only appear after 
any one of the ideograms for items which are 


with L89 probably modifies in some way its meaning 
without changing the unit or the essential unity of 
the class referred to by L89. 

2 193, L65, L52? 

27 A point of interest is the interrelation of the 
numbers occurring on HT 15 and 22 in connection 
with the ligatures Le2 and Lce4; 684 (=12 570 
(=10 X57), 400 (=7 X57, +1), 230 (=4x57, +2), 
113 (=2x57, —1). 
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Ideograms for Specific Items and a Unit Measure 
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measured by those measures. Larger measures 
precede smaller, measures not used are omitted, 
except that the ideogram combining kind and 
measure may appear without numbers and fol- 
lowed by the largest measure which was used. 


Finally just as the system of Linear A seems 
like that of the Egyptian script, Linear Bfseems 
analogous to that of the cuneiform scripts.” 
In establishing the relations or absolute 
values of these measures we may again look for 


28 Cf. O. Neugebauer, Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte 
der antiken mathematischen Wissenschaften (Berlin 


1934) I 100-105. 
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tablets in which there are summations of frac- 
tional quantities, and we may examine the 
frequencies with which these various quantities 
occur. For the most part we shall use the evi- 
dence of the inscriptions from Pylos. 

In the first set of ideograms to be considered 
here there appear the ideograms shown in fig. 
4, arbitrarily identified as 1-11. There is at least 
one occurrence of each of the ideograms 1-8, 
followed by one of the measures 9-11, and there 
is no occurrence at Pylos of 9 which is not 
preceded by some one of 1-8. The invariable 
order is: any one of 1-8, 9, 10, 11, with the pos- 
sibility of omitting any or all of 9-11. The values 
assigned to the signs are as follows: 


1-8 9 10 11 
1 10 60 240 


These values have been established by examina- 
tion of the frequencies of the various quantities, 
since there is not yet an instance of addition.?® 
The range of numbers which occurs after the 
ideograms for the specific item and a measure 
(1-8) extends from zero to as high as 1100. It 
may be concluded that no larger unit is used 
since no number of these is converted to another 
unit. The frequency of numbers after the other 
signs at Pylos and in the published inscriptions 
from Knossos is shown in the following tabula- 
tion: 


9 followed by 345678 9 


1 2 
100 43 17 26 28 20 15 11 5 
2 


10 followed by 1 $45 
16 29 5112 7 


11 followed by 3 


1 2 
03 0 


It will be noticed that no one of these appears 
with zero, that is, without a following number. 
It will be seen that no number higher than 9 
occurs after 9, the largest fraction. Therefore it 


is to be assumed that 10 of this measure equal 
1 of the unit measure in 1-8. Similarly the distri- 
bution after 10, the absence of any number higher 
than 5, and the high frequency of the number 3 
(as half of 6) suggest that 6 of 10 equal 1 of 9. 
The sign 11 obviously does not occur sufficiently 
often to demonstrate its value, though it can 
be no less than a quarter of 10.*° The ratio of 
4 of 11 for 1 of 10 must therefore be taken only 
as a working hypothesis. 

The relative values of the second set of ideo- 
grams (fig. 5) must be established solely from 
the frequencies of the various quantities. These 
values are: 

12-16 17 10 11 
] 2 4 24 96 
] 6 24 


The evidence of the frequencies is shown in the 
following tabulation: 


17 followed by 12s 
10 followed by 123 4 5 
11 followed by 1 2 3 


Since the material is more limited than that for 
the first set (1-11), these values are assumed 
with somewhat less confidence. It will be noted 
that the two smallest measures 10 and 11 are 
shared with the first set. However, 17, the next 
largest, appears only with the ideograms 12-16, 
and never with 1-8. 

The third set of signs (fig. 6) is more flexible, 
with some variation in the quantity used as the 
largest unit. For these signs the following values 
have been established, usually by summations: 


27 (25) 28 29 30 
1 _ 30 120 1440 

1 3 12 144 

1 + 48 

1? 1 


*® In the series of inscriptions from Pylos classified 
as En and Eo in the preliminary transcriptions shortly 
to appear, the quantities in the first lines are in each 
case larger than the sum of the items beneath them. 
No consistent set of values can be established on the 
assumption that the first lines are totals. 

*° There are two occurrences in the Pylos inscrip- 


tion An30 of the number 3 with 11, but the ideogram 
is lost, so that they may equally well apply to the 
second system to be described. It has been assumed 
that the relation between 10 and 11 is the same in 
both. Evans, PM IV, fig. 705, indicates occurrences 
with 1, 2, and 3. 
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The sign 27 is the largest unit used with 18. 
The sign 25 is at once an item and a unit. The 


sign 28 is the largest unit used with 20, and is 


the unit indicated in 26. The largest units used 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


18 are the individual items consisting of sign- 


groups (probably names) and quantities. The 


ideogram 18 is followed immediately by the 
measure 28, which is directly followed by num- 


with the other ideograms are not determined. bers. The sum of the individual items is 27, 
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The ideograms 18-24 seem to indicate only a 
kind of item, and not a quantity, since these 
signs have nowhere appeared followed directly 
by numbers. The pertinent parts of the inscrip- 
tions from Pylos which establish the relations 
of the signs for the measures are transcribed in 
the following figures. 

In Jn03, lines 16-20 (fig. 7), a simple summa- 
tion is seen. Line 16 is a heading of the form 
usual in this series of tablets. In lines 17 and 


which is the total written in line 20 following 
the same combination of ideogram and measure 
18 and 28. The first sign-group in line 20 is one 
of those used for “‘total’’ in Linear B. At least 
27 measures of the size indicated by the sign 28 
may be gathered together without equalling a 
larger measure. 

In Jn08, lines 1-7 (fig. 8), the sum of the 
individual items of the same form is 34. The total 
is expressed in line 7. Here the ideogram 18 is 
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separated from the succeeding sign by a blank _ first five items seems to suggest, the sum would 
space.*! The next sign is 27, followed by the be 54.* The sum is written in line 7. The ideo. 
number 1. After the next sign, 28, is the number gram 18 is separated from what follows. The 
4. The difference between 4 and 34 after the sign space in which a number would follow it is blank, 


Fic. 7. Pytos Inscription JNO3, LINES 16-20. 


TIP OC2 AE 

KM 


FTE @F ap 


Fic. 8. Pytos Inscription JNO8, LINES 1-7. 


FAYE 


Fic. 9. Pytos Inscription JNO3, LINES 1—7. 


28 is 30, for which is substituted 1 of the larger and the succeeding space is broken away, and 
measure, 27. then there is written the sign 28, followed by 

In Jn03, lines 1-7 (fig. 9), the sum of the the number 24. The difference between the sum 
individual items is at least 52. If the second and the total is no greater than 32, and is prob- 
item be restored as 5, as the sequence of the ably 30, which will have been represented as on 


“In Jn09 18 is followed immediately by 28, and (=2X27) in Jn03, lines 1-7, and 107 to 109 (=108? 


after a space by 29. =4 X27) in Jn02, may support this restoration. 
32 The sums 27 in Jn04 and Jn03, lines 16-20, 54? 
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Jn08, line 7, by the sign 27 and the number 1. 

In Jn02, lines 1-9 (fig. 10), the sum of the 
individual items is at least 107. The total is 
written in line 9 as the ideogram 18 followed by 
a space, the measure 27 followed by the number 
3. which we may now equate with 90 of the 
measure 28, after which appears at least 10 and 
no more than 19, since the space in which the 
units will have appeared is broken away. The 


215 


items is 22 after the measure 28, and 14 after the 
measure 29. If we read 4 after 28 in the dubious 
item, the sums will be 28 26 and 29 14, and since 
the total is written as 27 after 28, the value of 
29 would be 7; of 28. If we read 3 after 28 in 
line 6, the sums will be 28 25 and 29 14, and the 
value of 29 will be + of 28. If, however, we make 


a more serious emendation, to make the dubious 
item parallel to its predecessors, i.e. 1 after 28 
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Fic. 10. Pytos INscrietion JNO2, LINEs 1-9. 
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Fic. 11. Pytos Inscription JN04, LINES 1-9. 


total will then be from 100 to 109 of the measure 
28, which agrees well enough with the sum of 
107 or more. The equation suggested, that 30 
of 28 equal 1 of 27, seems fully confirmed. 

The establishment of the ratios of the smaller 
measures is less certain, since it seems possible, 
even probable, that the single example of a 
summation preserves a scribal error. The tablet 
is Jn04, lines 1-9 (fig. 11). Without the dubious 
second item in line 6, the sum of the individual 


and 2 after 29, the sums will be 28 23 and 29 
16, and the resulting ratio will be 4 of 29 equal 
1 of 28. The origin of such an error as this cor- 
rection supposes might be the performance of 
the addition elsewhere, and the copying of the 
items and the total separately, without checking 
them. If the value of 4 of 29 equal 1 of 28 be 
taken it will be noticed that the quantities on 
this tablet are related, i.e. 6 (line 7), 3 (line 2), 
1} (lines 3-6), with the total also a multiple of 
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3% The frequencies of the numbers after the 


measure 29 also seem to confirm its value as 4 
of 28. The number 1 occurs 8[+3?] times, 2 
occurs 17[+1?] times, 3 occurs 9 times, and no 
higher number appears. 

The tablet Kn01 (fig. 12) provides the sole 
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12, equal one of the larger measure 29. No smaller 
denomination has yet appeared. 

That the ideogram 19, the principal ideogram 
of the Pylos tablet Kn01, indicates only the 
kind of item, and not a quantity, seems assured 
by its use on Kn02 (fig. 13), 
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Fic. 13. Pytos Inscription KnO2. 


evidence for a smaller measure from Pylos. The 
sign 30 occurs on this tablet followed by the 
numbers 3 (4 times), 5 (4), and 6 (5). Therefore 
at least 7 of eal measure a, and more probably 


pictographically representing 
vases, and before male and female figures, each 
with the It seems reasonable to 
assume that the material from which vases of 


various shapes of 


numeral 1.*4 


* Cf. note 29. On Jn01, lines 2-5, the quantity 28 
129 2 occurs 8 times, though there is no summation. 
*T assume from its context that the cup-shaped 


sign identical in form to the ideogram 11 is here not a 
measure but an object pictographically shown. 
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these shapes and figurines were made is indicated 
by the ideogram 19 here. The unusually small 
quantities with this ideogram in Kn01 would 
indicate a material of considerable intrinsic 
value. 

Among the occurrences of the ideogram 25 
at Pylos, there is none in which it is followed 
by the measure 27-30. It is followed directly by 
numbers at least as large as 52, and therefore 
seems to represent the largest measure in its 
series as well as a kind of item. To determine 
the ratio of this measure with 28, the series of 
tablets published and discussed by Sundwall 
in his ‘““Minoische Rechnungsurkunden”® and 
“‘Altkretische Urkundenstudien’’* may be used. 
In this series the principal ideogram is B91b,*” 
and it occurs ordinarily with numbers of 50, 
100, or 200. The ideogram 25 appears twice on 
each tablet, sometimes accompanied by the meas- 
ure 28 and numbers, but there seems to be no 
exact and consistent relationship between the 
quantities noted in each occurrence. Their sum 
is, however, normally 25% of the number after 
the principal ideogram, B91b. In tablet 6, where 
the principal ideogram has 112, the sum of the 
secondary ideogram, 25, is 28, one quarter of 
112. In tablet 10, the items 25 19+25 6=25 25. 
In tablet 4, 25 7 28 1+25 17 28 2=25 24 28 3. 
In tablet 1, 25 11 28 1425 13 28 2=25 24 28 3. 
In tablet 11, 25 13 28 ? (at least and probably 
1)+25 11 28 2=25 24 28 (at least and probably 
3). In all these the principal ideogram is followed 
by 100, and the secondary ideogram, 25, should 
be followed by 25. Three of the measure 28 
supply the difference of 1 of 25 between the 
actual and expected sums in the last three tab- 
lets. The ratio of 3 of 28 to 1 of 25 is supported 
by the fact that no number higher than 2 appears 
after the measure 28 in this series of tablets.** 
When the principal ideogram is followed by 
50 and the expected value for the secondary 
sign, 25, is 123, this value is represented in tab- 
let 2 by 25 6+25 6 28 1=25 12 28 1, and in 
tablet 3 by 25 6 28 2+25 5 28 2=25 11 28 4. 
At the ratio of 3 of 28 to 1 of 25, both of these 


sums will be 123 for the expected 12}. (A ratio 
of 4 of 28 to 1 of 25 would give 243 for 25 in 
tablets 4, 1, and 11 above, and here 12} and 19 
for 123; a ratio of 2 of 28 to 1 of 25, if not ex. 
cluded by the occurrence of the number 2 after 
28 in these tablets, would give 25} for 25, 191 
and 13 for 123.) The calculation on these tablets 
then is obviously only an approximation, but no 
other ratio satisfies the requirements so well, 
Apparently no greater accuracy is required jp 
measuring this item for these accounts. We may 
then conclude that the ratio of 3 of 28 equal 1 
of 25 is correct. 

After the ideogram 20 the measure 28 occurs 
followed by numbers as high as 70. It seems 
therefore that here the measure 28 is the normal 
unit, and that large quantities of the ideogram 
20 are not reduced to a larger measure. The ideo- 
gram 26 appears on a series of tablets at Pylos 
associated with 20, and on these it is followed by 
the same numbers as the sign 28 after 20. The 
sign 26 seems to be a ligature of some other 
sign and 28, since on the Pylos inscription 
Un06 it is followed by the number 37, followed 
by the measure 29. These are the three systems 
of measurement which can be detected in the 
inscriptions of Linear B. Other systems may 
appear, but these are probably those most fre- 
quently used. 

In order to complete the argument that the 
systems of recording fractional quantities in 
Linear A and B are different, it must be shown 
that the items measured are the same. The Lin- 
ear A ideogram L85 appears to have approxi- 
mately the same form as the ideogram for a 
measure, 27. In HT 24b, line 2, it appears after 
Lc33, which may be an ideogram for a kind of 
item. L85 may possibly here stand simply for 
a unit quantity, though its fractions are ex- 
pressed with the signs for numerical fractions 
normal in Linear A, as in HT 24b, line 1, where 
it appears with the quantity 1} (Lm11). The 
similar Linear B ideogram 27 appears in Knos- 
sos*® and in Pylos*® with fractional quantities ex- 
pressed by the ideogram 28 and whole numbers. 


35 Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes 
Humanarum Litterarum, IV:4, p. 2, fig. 1. 

36 Acta Acad. Aboensis, Humaniora, X:2, 29-30. 
I refer to those on p. 29 as tablets 1-4, and to those 
on p. 30 as tablets 5-11. 


37 PM IV fig. 706. 

38 PM IV 662 n. 1. 

39 Cf. PM IV 660-661. 

40 Jn02, line 9, [Jn03, line 7], Jn08, line 7, and 
Jn06, line 11. 
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The shapes of four other signs of Linear A, 
142, L49, L60, and L82, are reflected in the 
Linear B signs 1, 3, 4, and 12 respectively, and 
the fact that these signs are definitely associated 
with one another in each script will support the 
identifications. In Linear B, 1, 3, and 4 are 
measured by the first system of measurement 
above, while 12 is of the second system. In the 
Pvlos inscription Ua03, 3, 4, and 12 are associ- 
sted, together with 2, which is not here equated 
with any particular sign of Linear A; on Un03, 
2, 4, and 12; on Un02, 2, 3, and 12; on Fn06, 
2 and 4; on Fn01, 2 and 3; on the Ab series of 
about 25 tablets, on the tablets Fg01, 02, and 
03, and on Ua04, 1 and 4, with regularly identi- 
cal quantities; on five Knossian tablets,“ 2, 3, 
and 12; and on two others,® 1 and 3. In most 
of these instances some fractional quantities 
appear which are indicated by the method de- 
scribed above as peculiar to Linear B. The same 
associations appear in Linear A, here with the 
fractional system of Linear A. In HT 91 and 
44 there are L42, L419, L60, and L82; in HT 28, 
114, and 121, L42, L60, and L82; in HT 116 and 
21, L42 and L49; in HT 18 and 96, L42 and L60; 
in HT 30 and 48a, L60 and L822.“ The coinci- 
dence of these associations and of the shapes 
should leave no doubt that the same items are 
accounted for in Linear A and B, and with 
different indications of fractional quantities. 

For the identification of the systems of meas- 
urement discussed above we may tentatively 
accept the connection of 25, 27, and 28 with 
weight made by Sundwall* and Evans.* The 
obviously pictographic scales is the strongest 
evidence, supported by the wide range in value 
between the smallest and largest measures used 
(1:1440). We may also assume that the two 
systems which share the sign 11, apparently a 
cup, are measures of capacity. In the metrical 


systems of many civilizations the smaller meas- 
ures of dry and liquid measure are at least called 
by the same names, while in the larger measures 
they diverge. We may also provisionally assume 
that the first system, 1-11, is used for dry 
measure” and the other for liquid measure.‘ 
This assumption may be supported by the 
observation that the ratio of the lowest measure 
to the largest in the system called dry (11 to 
1-8) is 1:240, while in that called liquid (11 to 
12-16) it is 1:96. This difference agrees roughly 
with the relations of the Greek kyathos (common 
to dry and liquid measures) with the medimnos 
(dry), 1:288, and with the metretes (liquid), 
1:144. Some doubt may be thrown upon the 
identification of 12-17, 10, 11 as liquid measure 
by the possibility that another system of 
measurement exists in which 11 is again a unit, 
together with the signs picturing an amphora 
or a two-handled cup, and the ligature B31 and 
its apparent equivalent the sign-group B31 
B30.4* These signs do not occur on the Pylos 
tablets and cannot well be examined until the 
Knossos tablets on which they do occur are fully 
published. These identifications of the systems 
may not yet be considered as definite, and no 
determination of the absolute sizes of the meas- 
ures represented can yet be made. 

The next step in the examination of the ideo- 
grams of Linear A and B should consist of further 
efforts to identify signs of each script with those 
of the other, and with the items which they repre- 
sent. First the ideograms which occur with frac- 
tional numbers of quantities should be isolated 
in each system, and then these should be com- 
pared to find signs of similar form or of similar 
associations. This cannot well be undertaken 
until the Knossos tablets are all available. 
Quite naturally there may be some for items 
measured which are not used with fractional 


“' PM IV, fig. 609 b, c, d; BSA VI, pl. 1, left third 
from top; Sundwall, “Das Thron- und Szepterzeichen 
in den knossischen und pylischen Tiifelchen,”’ Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum 
Litterarum, XV :1, fig. 3. 

” PM IV fig. 704 e, f. 

“Cf. with these tablets the Hieroglyphic tablet 
from Phaistos, P121 (Evans, Scripta Minoa I 179). 
The ideograms there seem to correspond as follows: 
P94 =L42, P100 =L89, P88 =L49, P103 =L60. 


44In “Uber kretische Masszeichen,” op. cit. 8-9. 

44 PM IV 660-665. 

46 PM IV 721-722. 

47 Cf. Sundwall, “Uber Schilf- und Baumkult in 
den Hagia Triada Urkunden,” Acta Acad. Aboensis, 
Humaniora, XIV:10, p. 12. 

48 PM IV 731. Under B31 Evans gives both the 
ligature of B31 and B30 and the simple sign B31. 
They should be distinguished. 
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quantities on the inscriptions we have. The 
other ideograms, for which we have not the 
advantage of a preliminary functional classifi- 
cation, ought then be compared. The absolute 
values of the measures discovered in Linear B 
ought next be determined, if possible through 
the identification of actual measures related to 
one another as are the ideograms for the meas- 
ures. Finally the other ideograms should be 
connected with specific items. In this there 
must be used, not only the shapes of the signs, 
but also the classification of the ideograms 
into unmeasured items, and measured items of 
various classes. It would be advisable to make 
some calculation of the total quantities of each 
item referred to on the tablets, and so to dis- 
cover roughly the proportions in which the items 
are produced or used. This calculation would 
effectively prevent the identification of a sign 
much used on the tablets with an item rarely 
found in the Minoan economy. 

While we have been largely concerned with 
the differences in the methods of bookkeeping in 
Linear A and B, there are many similarities 
whose importance must not be overlooked. The 
two scripts agree in the use of a single decimal 
system of notation for whole numbers. The 
general processes of bookkeeping and the con- 
tents of the tablets are very much alike. In either 
script can be found tablets concerned with a 
single kind of item, with the names and amounts 
of many transactions recorded. In either can be 
found tablets with the name of one person and 
transactions or inventories of many kinds of 
items listed below. But they agree most strik- 
ingly in the extensive use of ideograms in the 
accounting, ideograms which seem to cover 
almost the whole range of items likely to be the 
subjects of the accounts. In both scripts, of 
course, there are inscriptions without ideograms, 
where the numbers follow directly upon the 
sign-groups, some of which we may imagine to 
describe the items accounted for. But these 
inscriptions are few, and the normal account is 
one in which the items are completely and suc- 
cinctly represented by ideograms. We must 
suppose then that the originators of Linear B 
adopted without change the fundamental prin- 
ciples of writing and accounting used in the 
Linear A script. 

The two scripts agree also in the use of a few 


particular ideograms, among them those dis. 
cussed above, though there are probably as 
many or more ideographic signs which are found 
in only one. It is not clear whether the ideograms 
peculiar to A represent entirely different items 
from those peculiar to B, or some of the same 
items. There are some signs of Linear B which 
seem to represent things less likely to appear 
in the accounts of A, such as the chariots and 
their parts, the swords, spears, and arrows. There 
are other ideograms of Linear B whose absence 
in A is somewhat surprising, particularly the 
‘man’ and ‘woman’ and ‘cattle’ signs. There 
have not yet appeared ideograms of Linear A 
representing animals, or exhibiting the variation 
of sex seen in Linear B. Nor are there any signs 
to correspond exactly to L89 of Linear A or to 2 
of Linear B, though we have seen that these are 
found in the same associations. 

One would normally expect the two sets of 
ideograms to represent approximately the same 
things, since they should reflect the natural 
economy of Crete and the Aegean. Grain, wine, 
oil, and cattle should appear in accounts at any 
time. Generally also the products of Minoan 
industry ought to appear in both with few addi- 
tions and omissions as new products become 
important and replace others. We shall not easily 
get evidence that two dissimilar signs succes- 
sively represent the same item. But if the signs 
peculiar to each script represent items peculiar 
to their respective accounts, we have evidence 
of a remarkable and _ historically significant 
transformation of Minoan economy between 
Linear A and B. 

If, however, the signs peculiar to Linear B 
replace other signs of Linear A standing for the 
same items, some explanation must be found for 
this difference. The same problem, of course, 
arises in connection with the signs used in sign- 
groups. If the half of the repertory of signs 
of Linear B which is shared with Linear A repre- 
sents the same set of values as it does in Linear 
A, what reason can be found for the omission of 
other signs of A to be replaced by new signs of 
B, which must surely stand for the same, or 
nearly the same, values? An explanation of the 
evolution of forms from one script to the other 
will be rejected immediately by all who have 
compared the two scripts. The opinion expressed 
by Pendlebury seems to be that the formation 
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of the Linear B script was the pedantic work of a 
scholarly group of Palace scribes. We probably 
have not yet sufficient evidence to discover 
what reason there could be for the retention of 
some signs, and the disappearance of others. 
There is nevertheless a clear difference in the 
method of recording fractional quantities. This 
difference is not only one of notation, but also 
one of the conception of the method of measure- 
ment. We may best illustrate this difference in 
summary by hypothetical examples. The ideal 
method of measurement in Linear A is somewhat 
like this: A large quantity, say a sack of grain 
containing 64 units, is to be measured. Grain is 
poured into the unit measure until it is com- 
pletely filled; it is then emptied and the tally 
made. It is completely filled and emptied five 
more times, and five more tallies are made after 
the appropriate ideogram. The remaining quan- 
tity less than a unit is first poured into a 3 unit 
measure; if it can be filled, it is, and the filled 
measure is then set aside. The remainder is 
poured into the 3 unit measure, which it does 
not fill. This is then emptied into the } unit 
measure, which is filled. The filled measure is set 
aside and the remainder is poured from measure 
to smaller measure until it is found to fit exactly 
the 35 unit measure. The notation 3} } 3'5 records 
the combination of different measures which can 
be filled by the given fractional quantity.*® The 
same quantity is ideally measured in the Linear 
B system as follows: The six unit measures are 
tallied after the appropriate ideogram exactly 
as in Linear A, then the 75 unit measure, i.e. 9, 
is completely filled, emptied, and tallied after the 
sign 9 as many times as possible, here 8. Were 
there then a remainder less than ;5 unit, this 
would be measured and tallied with the next 
smaller measure, 10 or @y unit. This notation 
records the number of times each of a small 
number of related measures can be filled. Of 
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course the processes used in actual measurement 
may not have differed as much as this, but the 
conceptions of measurement are essentially dif- 
ferent. This difference in conception affects also 
the methods of calculation required, and it 
seems likely that a person trained in the one 
system would have as much trouble calculating 
in the other as an American has with British 
money.°° 

The problem remaining is to explain why this 
difference should exist between Linear A and B, 
or rather have been introduced by the originators 
of Linear B. The suggestion of Pendlebury, that 
the Linear B is “in the modern sense, a ‘script’ — 
a scholarly writing taught to the Palace scribes,” 
-annot provide a satisfactory solution. Although 
an archaeologist may prefer to measure by centi- 
meters where inches are ordinarily used, he does 
this not for the sake of pedantry but for easier 
and better communication. We must not suppose 
that some travelling Knossian scribe visited 
Babylon, and, intrigued by the system he saw 
there, imitated it in a system of his own for the 
exclusive use of the Palace bookkeepers. We 
must rather imagine that there was introduced 
to Knossos, at the time when the Linear B was 
first used, a new system of weights and measures 
fashioned rather after the Mesopotamian system 
than after the Egyptian,” and that the account- 
ing methods of Linear A, otherwise taken over 
without serious change, were modified to fit the 
new metrical system. 

It is rather difficult to suppose that this new 
system and notation of weights and measures 
was adopted solely for the use of the Palace 
scribes at Knossos, and then sometime later 
spread to the Mainland with the Linear B script. 
The influence of scholarship and bureaucracy 
-annot explain the adoption of a new economic 
system which surely must have had the effect 
of making transactions between Knossos and the 


*° Dr. H. R. Immerwahr has called my attention to 
the measuring tables (sekomata) found at Delos and 
elsewhere, which frequently have just such a series 
of graduated measures of capacity as this system re- 
quires. Cf. W. Deonna, Le Mobitier Délien (Ecole 
francaise d’Athénes, Exploration 
Délos, Fase. XVIII) 167-185. 

Cf. Neugebauer, op. cit. 80, “Der markanteste 
Unterschied zwischen iigyptischer und babylonischer 


Archéologique de 


Mathematik, der sich bereits bei oberflichlicher 
Betrachtung zeigt, ist der der Rechentechnik.” 

5! Sundwall, ‘“‘Uber kretische Masszeichen,” op. cit. 
8, “Hinsichtlich der Gewichts- und Wertmasse (of 
Linear B) scheinen jedenfalls die Minoer sich nicht 
den Agyptern angeschlossen zu haben. . . . Schon das 
Wagenzeichen (i.e. the signs 25 and 27) weist auf den 


vorderasiatischen Ursprung der kretischen Gewichts- 


und Wertmessung hin.” 
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rest of Crete, which continued to use the older 
system, more complicated. The explanation 
must surely be that the greater part of the busi- 
ness of Knossos was done with regions using 
the same system of weights and measures as 
Knossos, or at least with regions using metrical 
systems of the type of Linear B rather than of 
Linear A. 

The fractional system of Linear A resembles 
and may have been derived from the Egyptian 
system. The fractional system of Linear B much 
more resembles that of the cuneiform scripts. 
These resemblances may eventually lead to 
historical conclusions. But they are hardly strong 
evidence of economic or other relations. Of the 
metrical systems themselves more can be said. 
We have not yet any evidence that the new 
Knossian fractional system was ever used more 
widely in Crete, but it was used at a later period 


at Pylos in the Peloponnese, and the Linear B 
script of which it is a part was also used aj 
Thebes, Tiryns, and elsewhere on the Mainland. 
We might then look first to the Greek Mainland 
for the regions with which Knossos shared her 
new economic system, with the introduction of 
the Linear B script at the beginning of Late 
Minoan II. It is in this region that the “Palace 
style” and many other characteristics of Late 
Minoan at Knossos find their closest parallels, 
If it could be shown that the bookkeeping of 
Linear B was fashioned to agree with the 
economic system of the Mainland, the Minoan 
scripts should have provided new evidence for 
the relations of Crete to the Mainland, and of 
the Aegean to the Orient in the Late Minoan 
period. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
February 1950 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE LAUDATIO TURIAE 


ARTHUR E. GORDON 


PLATES 26-27 


N January 1949, while looking over the odds 

and ends in the “Antiquario” of the Museo 
Nazionale Romano in Rome, in search of dated 
inscriptions, the writer discovered what looked 
at once like a piece of the Laudatio Turiae and 
soon proved to be such (pl. 26). Its text is not 
included in the inscription as published,! but 
the mention of “Caesar” and of a “‘soror”’ agreed 
perfectly with the contents as previously known, 
and a little study showed that it had undoubt- 
edly once joined fragment e, which is in the Villa 
Albani in Rome. 

Permission to publish the new fragment was 
very kindly given by the inspector in charge of 
the museum’s inscriptions, Dr. C. Caprino, and 
by the director of the museum, Professor Salva- 
tore Aurigemma. But when it came to getting 
permission to photograph or make a squeeze 
or even a rubbing of the Villa Albani fragment 
which the new one joins at the upper right, it 
proved impossible. The most that could be 
secured was permission to look at the Villa 
Albani fragments (there are two adjoining ones, 
those marked d and e in CIL VI 1527); I was 
also able to note briefly the sizes of the letters, 
ete. (in the presence not only of a guard but also 
of one to watch the guard). 

There is, however, another fragment of the 
same inscription in the Museo Nazionale Ro- 
mano, CIL VI 37053, which Vaglieri had recog- 


nized (after Gatti) and published in 1898? 
(pl. 27, upper stone). We therefore have one 
piece which we can compare with the new frag- 
ment. Perhaps the new fragment reached the 
museum at the same time but escaped Vaglieri’s 
notice; anyhow, according to Miss Caprino, the 
museum’s records have nothing to indicate either 
its provenience or the date of its finding or of 
arrival in the museum. 

The new fragment is of marble, now brownish 
white, no longer polished; the back is smooth, 
the face rather weathered but not badly so. (In 
comparison, the Villa Albani fragments are still 
polished and in excellent condition. The other 
Museo Nazionale fragment has also lost its 
polish, but—as may be seen from pl. 27—is less 
worn and weathered than the new fragment.) 
The new fragment is 24 cm. wide at the bottom, 
25 cm. wide at the top. It is roughly straight 
at the bottom, roughly rounded but chipped 
and irregular at the top; its right edge is rather 
smooth; the left edge is roughly straight, but 
more chipped than the bottom. From top to 
bottom it is 26 cm. on the left side, 27.5 in the 
middle, 24 on the right side. So it is roughly a 
square in shape, and seems to have been cut off 
for use as a separate tombstone (but, if so, was 
never used for this purpose, since it is not in- 
scribed on the back). The thickness varies from 
3 cm. at the bottom right to 4.5 cm. at the top 


1 CIL VI 1527, 31670, 37053; Dessau, ILS 8393. Cf. 
F. Vollmer, Laudationum funebrium Romanorum his- 
toria et reliquiarum editio (Jahrbiicher fiir classische 
Philologie, 18. Suppl. Bd. [Leipzig 1892] No. 13, pp. 
491-515 (the major part of the Laudatio Turiae with 
copious commentary); E. Weiss, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 
23. Halbbd (Stuttgart 1924) 995-997, s.v. Laudatio 
Turiae; Eloge funébre d’une matrone romaine (Eloge dit 
de Turia), texte établi, traduit et commenté par Marcel 
Durry (Paris, 1950, Coll. des Univ. de France . . . de 
l'Ass. G. Budé), now much the fullest edition availa- 
ble; add W. Warde Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the 
Age of Cicero (London 1908 and reprinted) 158-167; 
Robert Seymour Conway, Harvard Lectures on the Ver- 
gilian Age (Cambridge, Mass. 1928) 3-13; Readers of 


lighter literature may be interested to learn that the 
inscription was the basis of Gertrude Atherton’s his- 
torical novel on Horace and his age, Golden Peacock 
(Boston and New York 1936). 

2 Vaglieri, however (Notizie degli Scavi 1898, 414- 
417), and —following him —Otto Hirschfeld (Wiener 
Studien 24 [1902] 233-237 =Kleine Schriften [Berlin 
1913] 824-828) argued that the 1898 fragment made 
it impossible for the inscription to refer to Turia, wife 
of Q. Lucretius Vespillo, as Mommsen and most other 
scholars (after Filippo della Torre, 18th century) had 
maintained. But see Warde Fowler’s formal refutation 
of this view in the Classical Review 19 (1905) 261-266 
and Giovanni Costa’s refutation of Fowler, BullComm 
43 (1916, for 1915) 3-40. 
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right to 5.5—5.7 em. at the bottom left to 7.5 em. 
at the top left; i.e. it is no longer of uniform 
thickness, being 23 times as thick at the top left 
as at the bottom right. 

The new fragment gives us the endings of the 
first nine lines of the Villa Albani fragments 
(d and e) and of the line immediately preceding 
them. Thus we now have nine complete lines, 
and the complete width (barring the 2-3 letters 
missing between the two Villa Albani fragments), 
of one panel or column of the inscription. The 
right edge of the new fragment (as also of the 
other Museo Nazionale fragment) marks the 
right edge of the inscription.* The new fragment 
reads as follows: 

lineO ...M-EXTARE..... 

1 CAVENS-SALVTI.MEAE 


2 AE-QVAM-CAESARI 

3 

4 RMONESQVE-ARCANOS 
5 NTIA-PERICVLA-EVOCA 
6 VS-EXPERIRI-CASVS 

7 PTACVLA-PARARIS 

8 DELEGERIS-SOROREM 

9 RICVLO-INFINITA-SINT 


Notes on the text (the lines are here numbered, 
not 1-10, but 0-9, in order to harmonize with 
those in CIL, where what corresponds to our 
line 0 is not numbered at all ). Line 0: the letter 
after the “r’’ seems to be an “e”’ rather than an 
“7” (the lower horizontal stroke seems visible 
in the photograph and in the regular filter-paper 
squeeze, but not in the thin, light-paper one 
which we made as an experiment); the other 
letters seem definitely as given in the transcript, 
but I can make nothing of the beginning or of 
the end. Line 1: from the beginning, no reading 
except cavens was present in my mind as a pos- 
sibility until a few days ago (March 1950), when 
the typescript suggested to someone else what 
I now see is the more obvious and easier favens 
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(see beyond). The origin of cavens in my mind 
I can no longer trace—it may have been due 
to a study of the stone itself or of the squeezes— 
but I can say that a re-examination of the 
squeezes with the question of cavens vs. faveng 
in mind has convinced my wife and myself that 
we can see traces of the curve of a “ec” rather 
than of the straight strokes of an “f,” though the 
chipped and weathered condition of the stone 
makes certainty impossible. The “a” was un- 
mistakable to the eye on inspection of the stone, 
and is faintly discernible in the squeezes and 
photograph. Line 3 is blank, since the reading of 
this line comes to an end with debeo (in fragment 
d). Line 9, beginning: the top of the tall “i” 
and enough of the “c” are visible in photograph 
and squeezes. My wife thinks that the squeezes 
show also part of the “‘r’ which precedes the 
“ie”; there is room for it, but the stone is chipped 
in this lower left-hand corner. In infinita, despite 
the photograph, the first “i”? is not tall: what 
seems to be the top of a tall “1” is caused by 
weathering plus a fine crack in the stone. 

Mommsen had filled out lines 1-2 and 4-9 
as follows: 


1 servarlet, etiam Caesar 

2 tu[ae quam clementiae illius 
4 consilia s[ecreto pectoris 

5 inminen|tia vitanda excita- 
6 audaci[a abripi me 

7 rece[ptacula pararis 

8 d[ederis sororem 

9 per[iculo? non finiam, 


and his restorations were accepted as standard 
(by CIL and Dessau, for example). He had got 
one line (7) quite right, had correctly restored 
tu[ae quam] in 2, inminen|[tia] in 5, and per[iculo] 
in 9, and had correctly guessed sororem in 8. He 
had also sensed what was missing in lines 2, 8, 
9 and partly in 5, but he was off the track in lines 
1, 4, and 6.4 


’ The publication of this new fragment should allow 
anyone who has the opportunity of studying the 
Villa Albani fragments at first hand to determine 
whether the standard restorations of the remaining 
lines meet spatial requirements. (For this suggestion I 
am indebted to Professor James H. Oliver of the Johns 
Hopkins University) It should also permit accurate 
revision of previous estimates of the width of the pan- 
els (cf. Vaglieri, Costa, Durry, op. cit.). 

‘In line 5 the correct reading, inminentia pericula, 


had been conjectured long ago by the “Germanus 
quidam” mentioned by Filippo della Torre (ap. Io. 
Casp. Orelli, Inscriptionum Latinarum  selectarum 
amplissima collectio..., IL [Turici 1828] p. 354). 
The conjecture was revived and adopted by Vollmer, 
op. cit. 499. In line 8 Vollmer (op. cit. 510) anticipated 
by conjecture the reading which the stone now shows 
to be correct, delegeris sororem, although he supposed 
the lines of the column to be longer than they really 
are. 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE LAUDATIO TURIAE 


We can now make fairly good headway in 
reading these line-endings (omitting line 0). 
There can be no question about lines 2 or 4-9, 
in fact of none except line 1, where the correct 
reading is actually the lectio difficilior. Here I 
suggest servar[et clavens saluti meae (there is 
plenty of room for the three letters and the 
space) in preference to the more obvious favens, 
although—in view of the fact that Octavian 
must have consented to our author’s proscription, 
as he did to Cicero’s—cavens is too strong to 
refer to Octavian, the subject of servaret, and 
therefore has to go back to parasses and refer to 
our heroine (a rhetorical postponement for 
emphasis?), whereas the easier favens would go 
well enough with servaret and refer to Octavian. 
My reason for preferring cavens is chiefly palaeo- 
graphical (see above), but I feel strengthened in 
my belief by the author’s frequent preference for 
the less obvious and more rhetorical (compare 
the postponed participle in II 37, where, speaking 
of the children he had vainly hoped to have, he 
says, “Si fortuna procede|re e]sset passa sollemnis 
inservie[ns, quid utrique no|strum defuit?’’), 
as well as by his liking to refer to his dead wife 
as often as possible. 

The first nine lines of fragments d, e, and f 
(if we may so call the new one) will then read 
as follows (still omitting the remains of line 0 


in f): 


1 me patriae redditum a se, [na]m nisi parasses 
quod servar[et clavens saluti meae, 
2 inaniter opes suas pollice[ret]ur. ita non minus 
pietati tulaJe quam Caesari 
3 me debeo. 
4 Quid ego nunc interiora [no]stra et recondita 
consilia s[e]jrmonesque arcanos 
5 eruam, ut repentinis nu[nijiis ad praesentia 
et inminentia pericula evoca- 
6 tus tuis consiliis cons[er]vatus sim? ut neque 
audacius experiri casus 
7 temere passa sis et mod|[es]tiora cogitanti fida 
receptacula pararis 
8 sociosque consilioru[{m t]uorum ad me ser- 
vandum delegeris sororem 
9 tuam et virum eius C. Clu/ezujm, coniuncto 
omnium periculo? infinita sin! 
(10 si attingere coner). 

What now are we to do with line 0? Mommsen 


had suggested “non minus enim tibi quam ipsi 
Caesari hoc debeo,” and Dessau “iure Caesar 
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dixit tibi acceptum esse referendum.”’ (Dessau 
took account of the a se of line 1, which Momm- 
sen had failed to do.) But neither can be quite 
right, with the letters as they are at the begin- 
ning of fragment f. “... that I had been (or, 
was) restored to my native land by him (= Cae- 
sar Augustus), for had you not, by your devotion 
to my welfare, furnished (or, provided) what he 
might save, it would be (or, would have been) 
useless for him to promise his assistance.” 
Something like Dessau’s suggestion — “Rightly 
did Caesar say that I owed it to you”” — would 
seem indicated; in fact, the ““—m”’ at the begin- 
ning of the new fragment could be the last letter 
of Dessau’s last word, referendum; then would 
come extare, and finally (I suggest) an adverb 
meaning “still.” The whole thing would then 
be: [...Iure Caesar dixit tibi acceptum esse 
referendu|m extare [adhuc]/me patriae redditum 
a se, [na]m, etc.; i.e. “Rightly did Caesar say 
that I owed it to you that I was still alive, re- 
patriated by him.” This makes sense, makes use 
of the letters and space that remain, and (the 
least important) gives us a complete infinitive 
form rather than the redditum that Mommsen 
and Dessau would have left. 

A palaeographical comparison between the 
two Museo Nazionale and the two Villa Albani 
fragments confirms the belief that the 
belong to the same inscription. They all employ 


four 


the tall “i,” as well as apices for other long vowels, 
in the same inconsistent fashion common indeed 
to so many Latin inscriptions. What details of 
letter and line sizes we were able to note in the 
Villa Albani fragments find correspondence in 
the new fragment — this being specially important 
since the new fragment adjoins the upper right 
of fragment e. For example, nine lines of text 
measure about 22 cm. in both fragments e and 
f; a random letter “‘m” in fragment e measures 
about the same as those in f; the height of the 
letters corresponds, and in particular the height 
of those in one given line in the two fragments: 
in line 9 the letters of omnium pe- in fragment 
e are about 1.5 cm. high, as are those that con- 
tinue this line in the new fragment; at the end 
of line 6 in e the “ec” 
as is the next “‘c”’ of the same line in f; there is a 


of audac- is a little taller, 


less perfect correspondence in respect to width 
of letter groups (e.g. in line 4 the last letters of 
fragment e—consilia s-—extend about 14.5 cm., 
whereas the first nine letters-plus-space of frag- 


a 
) 
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ment f extend about 12.4 cm., and in line 9 the 
omnium pe- extends 13 cm., as against only 10.3 
cm. for the first nine letters in f) which can be 
explained as due either to chance or to the 
different combinations of letters or to the spacing 
variations demanded in fitting text to lines. 
In our fragment, for example, lines 4 and 9 
show a certain amount of end-of-line crowding, 
while 7 and 8 show a corresponding spreading 
of the letters; the last eight letters-plus-space 
of these four lines have the following measure- 
ments: line 4, 10.5 cm., line 7, 12.5, line 8, 
13, line 9 only 9.5 

As between the two Museo Nazionale frag- 
ments, the correspondence can be established 
even more completely since we have squeezes 
and photographs of both. In respect to letter 
size the correspondence is less complete than in 
respect to the other points of comparison, be- 
cause the known fragment (-XORIS) comes 
from the highest part of the stone (it contains 
the right end of the heading), whereas the new 
fragment is from lower down and its predominant 
letter-size is the same as that of the lowest line 
of the other (higher) fragment, which shows a 
clear tendency for the letters to become smaller 
the lower they are in the inscription. In the 
-XORIS fragment, the letters of line 2 (not to 
mention line 1, which is part of the heading) 
range from 1.9 to 2.1 cm. in height (one stroke 
is 2.3, tall “i” 2.5), of line 3 from 1.9 to 2.0 
(last letter 2.1), of line 4 from 1.7 to 1.9 (near 
the end up to 2.0, tall “”’ 2.1), of line 5 from 1.7 
to 1.85 (at the end up to 1.9), of line 6 from 1.6 
to 1.8 (tallest at the end), and of line 9 from 1.5 
to 1.7 (at the end one stroke 1.75, tall “i” 1.9). 
That is, the predominant height of the letters 
decreases about 1 mm. from line to line going 
down. This tendency, however, has levelled off 
by the time we get to the new fragment. Here 
the letters are predominantly from 1.5 to 1.7 
cm., a few in lines 2-4 being from 1.3 to 1.45 
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and tall “i” being from 1.6 to 1.9 (all but two 
being 1.8). 

The letter shapes otherwise are the same jp 
both fragments, except that in the new one they 
are slightly less carefully done. There are ir. 
regularities in both, but none peculiar to only 
one. Letter for letter, the shapes show no signifi- 
cant differences. They show the same shading, 
the same use of seriphs or finials. The slightly 
less degree of care shown in the new fragment 
(e.g. in the letter “‘s”’) I attribute to its being 
lower down in the inscription and to its having 
line-ends only. 

The date of the inscription — whether it belongs 
to Turia, wife of Q. Lucretius Vespillo, or to 
some other lady —is fixed by its contents (Milo, 
the Civil War and proscription, 41 years of 
marriage, C. Cluvius, Caesar Augustus, M. 
Lepidus) as between about 8 and 2 B.c., and J 
find its writing palaeographically comparable 
with that of other examples of this period. From 
these examples it is clear that the art of stone- 
cutting and lettering had developed to an envia- 
ble point of excellence by the end of the pagan era 
—the period of this inscription. The four extant 
fragments (those illustrated here and the two 
Villa Albani pieces) indicate that it was handsome 
and beautifully done, a superior example of the 
stone-cutter’s art. The title must have been exe- 
cuted with wonderful precision, but with shading 
and spacing determined by artistic considerations 
rather than by mathematical calculation and 
measurement. The long text below is also ad- 
mirably done: although the tape-measure reveals 
irregularities and makes clear that here we do 
not have the mechanical perfection of machine 
work, the effect is harmonious and satisfying— 
straight lines, letters consistent in shape, shad- 
ing, and depth of cutting. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
March 1950 


5 Equal or even greater variations can be noted in 
the width of letter groups in the other Museo Nazio- 
nale fragment (pl. 27, upper stone), where the last nine 


letters-plus-space vary from 9.1 to 12.3 cm. and letter 
groups of this length chosen at random from lines 9 
and 11 vary from 9.1 to 18.9 cm. 
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167. Time of Ahiram; receipt for 90 shekels. 

J. Starcky, ““Autour d’une dédicace palmyrénienne 
& Sadrafa et a4 Du‘anat,” Syria 26, No. 1/2 (1949) 
43-85. New inscriptions from Palmyra. 


PALESTINE AND JORDAN 


A. Jirku, “Die Megalith-Kultur in Palistina,” 
AO 17, No. 1 (1949) 340-344. 

Milos Bit, “Bet’el—Le Sanctuaire du Roi,” ib. 
46-63. Geography and theology. 

B. Maisler, “Excavations at Tell Qasile”’; “A 
Sounding at En-gedi”; M. Avi-Yonah, “Excavations 
at Sheikh Bader,” Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society 15 (1948) 8-28. (In Hebrew.) 

I. Ben-Dor, ““Where the Canaanite Goddess of Love 
and Fertility was Worshipped: A Newly-Found Tem- 
ple of Astarte in North Palestine,” JZN 5779 (21 Jan. 
1950) 106 f. 

Cecil Roth, “The ‘Chair of Moses’ and its Sur- 
vivals,” PEQ July—October 1949, 100-111. Stand in 
form of chair on which the Law was placed. 

C. C. Wylie, “On King Solomon’s Molten Sea,” 
BA 12, No. 4 (1949) 86-90. Reconciliation of its 
capacity. 

David Diringer, “The Royal Jar-Handle Stamps,” 
BA 12, No. 4 (1949) 70-86. Kingdom of Judah. 

M. A. Murray, “Some Canaanite Scarabs,” PEQ 
July—October 1949, 92-99. Hyksos and earlier. 

G. Lankester Harding, “The Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
ib. 112-116. Excavation of the cave. 

Solomon A. Birnbaum, “The Date of the Covenant 
Scroll,” 7b. 140-147. Paleography: to 200-50 B.c. 

S. E. Loewenstamm, “The Cave Scrolls from the 
Judaean Desert,” Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine 
Exploration Society 15 (1949) 39-43. (In Hebrew.) 

P. Bauchet, “Une page d’un des manuscrits du 
désert de Judée”; R. de Vaux, “La grotte des manu- 
scrits hébreux,” RB 56 (1949) 583-609. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA 


Chanoine Gonzague Ryckmans, “Le voyage de M. 
Ahmed Fakhry au Yemen (1947). Résultats archéolo- 
giques et épigraphiques,” CRAT 1948, 459-468. 

G. Ryckmanns, “Sabéen hbl=accadien abullu?”’ 
AO 17, No. 2 (1949) 310-312. Building inscription 
from Yemen, found by Ahmed Fakhry in 1947. 


EGYPT 


Ursula Schweitzer, “Archiiologischer Bericht aus 
Agypten,” Orientalia 19 (1950) 118-122. 

Walter Federn, “Egyptian Bibliography,” 2b. 40-52. 

Hermann Junker, “Zu dem Idealbild des men- 
schlichen Kérpers in der Kunst des Alten Reiches,”’ 
Anzeiger der Osterr. Ak. d. Wiss., Ph.-hist. Kl., 84 
(1947), 171-181. 
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Winifred Needler, “Some Ptolemaic Sculptures jn 
the Yale University Art Gallery,” Berytus 9 (1949) 
129-141. Four kings’ heads, and one queen’s. 

Maurice Alliot, “La féte égyptienne du couronne- 
ment du roi, au temple d’Edfu, sous les rois ptolé- 
mées,’” CRAI 1948, 208-219. 

A. Malamat, New Aramaic Saqqarah Papyrus 
from the Time of Jeremiah,” Bulletin of the Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society 15 (1949) 34-39, (In 
Hebrew). 

Frantisek Lexa, “‘La lettre II™* de la cruche N° 
12845 du Musée de Berlin,” AO 17, No. 2 (1949) 
124-130. Demotic text published by Spiegelberg. 

M. Hombert, C. Préaux, and others, “Bibliographie 
Papyrologique,” Chron. d’Egypte 48 (July 1949) 343- 
374. 

Eric G. Turner, Otto Neugebauer, Gymnasium 
Debts and New Moons, Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library 32, No. 1 (Sept. 1949). Pp. 19. Astronomical 
papyrus of ca. 180 B.c., giving length of lunar months 
in coming 25-year cycle. 

C. H. Roberts, ““The Christian Book and the Greek 
Papyri,” JTS 50 (1949) 155-168. Use of papyrus 
codex due to Western influence. 

A. A. Buriks, “Papyrus de Leyde, dénoncant un 
vol,”’ Symbolae Van Oven (1946) 111-115. Mid-third 
century B.c., from Memphites. 

E. Visser, “A Petition to Queen Cleopatra,” 
Symbolae Van Oven (1946) 116-121. Property con- 
cerns of widow of Egyptian trophitic marriage con- 
tracted in first year of Cleopatra VII. 

C. H. Roberts, “Titus and Alexandria: A New 
Document,” JRS 39 (1949) 79 f. Fragment of the 
Acts of the Heathen Martyrs of Titus’ time, in an un- 
published papyrus of the Rendel Harris collection. 

J. Bingen, “Les papyrus de la Fondation Egyptolo- 
gique Reine Elisabeth,” Chron. d’Egypte 48 (July 
1949) 306-312. Slave sale by diekbole, 3d cent. 

A. Leeman-de Ridder, ““Requéte concernant une 
vente de terrains. Papyrus de Leyde,”” Symbolae Van 
Oven (1946) 122-128. Third century prosangelia. 

H.-C. Puech and J. Doresse, “Nouveaux écrits 
gnostiques découverts en Egypte,” CRAI 1948, 87-95. 

IRAQ 

Fuad Safar, “The Third Season’s Excavation at 
Eridu,”’ Sumer 5 (1949) 159-174. (In Arabic.) 

Dr. M. El-Amin and Prof. Mallowan, “Soundings 
in the Makhmur Plain’; Fuad Safar, “Soundings at 
Tell Al-Lahm”; M. A. Mustafa, “Soundings at Tell 
Al-Dhiba‘i,” 7b. 145-158. 

J.-_R. Kupper, “UrSu,” Rev. d’Assyr. 43 (1949) 
79-87. Located at Edessa-Urfa. 

E. Douglas Van Buren, “The Rod and the Ring,” 
AO 17, No. 2 (1949) 434-450. Babylonian divine 
symbol. 

Naji Al-Asil, “Dudu, the Sumerian Scribe”; Fuad 
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Safar, “The Identification of Dudu,” Sumer 5 (1949) 
131-135. New statue, perhaps from Lagash. 

Alfred Pohl, “Ein assyrisches Relief aus dem Museo 
Archeologico von Florenz,” AO 17, No. 2 (1949) 293- 
295. Slab perhaps from Layard’s collection. 

Giustino Boson, “‘Alcuni sigilli-cilindri del Museo 
di Antichita di Torino,” AO 17, No. 1 (1949) 64-68. 

N. Nakshabandi, “Rare Islamic Coins in the Iraq 
Museum,” Sumer 5 (1949) 199-202, 254-275. 

Jean Nougayrol, “Un document de fondation hur- 
rite de l’époque d’Agadé,” CRAT 1948, 130-132. 

Samuel Noah Kramer, “A Blood-Plague Motif in 
Sumerian Mythology,” 4017, No. 1 (1949) 399-405. 
Tablet from Nippur in Museum at Istanbul. 

Samuel Noah Kramer, “Schooldays: a Sumerian 
Composition Relating to the Education of a Scribe,” 
JACS 69 (1949) 199-215. Reconstructed from numer- 
ous copies; original perhaps ca. 2000 B.c. 

Jean Nougayrol, “‘Conjuration ancienne contre 
Samana,” AO 17, No. 2 (1949) 213-226. Sumerian, 
evil spirit. 

Erich Ebeling, “Beschwérungen gegen den Feind 
und den Bésen Blick aus dem Zweistromlande,”’ AO 
17, No. 1 (1949) 172-211. 

Taha Bagir, “Supplement to the Date-Formulae 
from Harmal,” Sumer 5 (1949) 136-143. 

“Das Gesetzbuch Lipit-IStars von Isin’”’: A. Falken- 
stein,’’Philologisches”; M. San Nicold, “Rechtsge- 
schichtliches,” Orientalia 19 (1950) 40-52. 

Lubor Matou§, “Les contrats de partage de Larsa 
provenant des archives d’Iddin-Amurrum,” AO 17, 
No. 2 (1949) 142-173. Rim-Sin to Samsu-iluna. 

A. Falkenstein, “Ein sumerisches Kultlied auf 
Samsu’iluna,” AO 17, No. 1 (1949) 212-226. 

Albrecht Goetze, “Thirty Tablets from the Reigns 
of Abi-eSuh and Ammi-ditana,” Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies 2 (1948) 73-112. Chronology. 

E. Laroche, “Le voeu de Puduhepa,” Rev. d’ Assyr. 
43 (1949) 55-78. For the safety of HattuSilis, her 
husband, establishment of a cult. 

M. San Nicolé, “Zur Verproviantierung des kgl. 
Hoflagers in Abanu durch den Eanna-Tempel in 
Uruk,” AO 17, No. 2 (1949) 323-330. Three texts, 
528 B.c. 

F. M. Th. Béhl, “Een Schuldvordering uit de 
Regeering van Darius I met een Arameesch Bijschrift 
(492 v. Chr.),” Symbolae Van Oven (1946) 62-70. 

Gurgis Awad, “The Antiquities of Iraq according 
to the Arab Historians,” Sumer 5 (1949) 246-263. 
(In Arabic.) 


IRAN 
Ramon Ghirshman, “Campagne de fouilles 4 Suse 
en 1947-1948,” CRAI 1948, 328-336. 
M. Rutten, “Idole ou substitut?” AO 17, No. 2 
(1949) 307-309. In connection with a female clay 
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figurine from Susa, suggests that these are not deities, 
but servants of the dead. 

Giovanni Pugliese Carratelli, “Res Gestae Divi 
Saporis,” Parola del Passato 2 (1947) 204-239; “‘An- 
cora sulle Res Gestae Divi Saporis,” ib. 356-362. 
Inscription from Nagqsh i Rustem. 


ITALY 


Raymond Bloch, “Les fouilles effectuées prés de 
Bolsena en l’année 1948,” CRAI 1948, 433-438. 

Joseph S. Callaway, Sybaris. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, 1950. 

C. W. Westrup, “Quelques recherches sur le 
probléme des origines de Rome,” Rev. int. des droits de 
Vantiquité 3 (1949) 551-576. Archaeology. 

Albert Grenier, “Notes d’archéologie romaine,” 
CRAI 1948, 140-152. Includes Magna Mater at 
Ostia. 

A. R. A. van Aken, “‘Late Roman Domus Architec- 
ture,” Mnemosyne, 4th ser. vol. 2, No. 3 (1949) 242- 
251. Ostia. 

A. I. Loewental and D. B. Harden, ““Vasa Murrina,”’ 
JRS 39 (1949) 31-37. The murra was fluorspar (C. 
E. N. Bromehead concurring, in a “Mineralogical 
Note”). 

André Dupont-Sommer, “Nouvelle lecture d’une 
inscription phénicienne archaique de Nora, en Sar- 
daigne,” CRAI 1948, 12-22. By settlers from Citium, 
9th cent. B.c. 

Attilio Degrassi, ‘Un nuovo diploma militare e i 
consoli dell’anno 80 B.c.,” Parola del Passato 2 (1947) 
349-356. 

Josef Keil, “Ein Spottgedicht auf die gefangene 
Seherin Veleda,” Anzeiger der Osterr. Ak. d. Wiss., 
Ph.-hist. Kl., 84 (1947) 185-190. New interpretation 
of AJA 53 (1949) 400. 

J. C. van Oven, “Laudatio Turiae, 1. 13-26,” Rev. 
int. des droits de Vantiquité 3 (1949) 373-391. Legal 
analysis of V. Arangio-Ruiz, Negotia (Fontes Iuris 
Romani Antejustiniani, ITI, 1943) pp. 209-218, No. 69. 

Giovanni Pugliese Carratelli, ““Tabulae Herculanen- 
ses, II,”’ Parola del Passato 3 (1948) 165-184. New 
group of 25 texts relating to a case of ingenuitas. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Erwan Marec, “Les fouilles d’Hippone,” CRAI 
1948, 558-563. Inscriptions, sculpture, bronze trophy. 

R. G. Goodchild, J. B. Ward Perkins, “The Limes 
Tripolitanus in the Light of Recent Discoveries,” 
JRS 39 (1949) 81-95. Includes an account of two 
stations, with plans and new inscriptions. 

Colonel Jean Baradez, ““Gemellae, Camp d’Hadrien 
et Ville des confins Sahariens,” CRAI 1948, 390-395. 
Excavation of a camp on the limes. 

A. Poidebard, “Explorations sous-marines 4 Car- 
thage et 4 Mahdia,” CRAI 1948, pp. 379-382. 
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Pierre Salama, “Le réseau routier de |’Afrique ro- 
maine,” CRATI 1948, 395-399. 

Raymond Thouvenot, ‘“Mosaique dionysiaque 
trouvée au Maroc,” CRAI 1948, 348-353. 

L. Déroche, “La carriére de L. Julius Victor Modi- 
anus,” REA 51 (1949) 60-67. Inscription from Tunisia 
bearing on administration under Severus. 

Julien Guey, “Les animaux-célestes du nouvel édit 
de Caracalla,” CRAI 1948, 128-130. I.e., elephants. 

Raymond Thouvenot, “Deux nouveaux diplémes 
militaires trouvés au Maroc,” CRAI 1948, 43-47. 


FRANCE 


H. Rolland, “A propos des fouilles de Saint-Blaise. 
La colonisation préphocéenne; les Etrusques; le 
domaine de Marseille,” REA 51 (1949) 83-99. 

Jacques Coupry, “La place forte d’Olbia sur la céte 
provengale,” RA 51 (1949) 42-52. 

Pierre Wuilleumier, “Le quartier de Choulans a 
Lyon,” CRAT 1948, 242-246. Local excavations. 

Chanoine Sautel, “Quais romains sur pilotis 4 Vai- 
son,” ib. pp. 382-388. 

Sumner McKnight Crosby, “Excavations in the 
Abbey Church of St. Denis, 1948: The Facade of 
Fulrad’s Church,” PAPS 93, No. 5 (1949) 347-361. 

Fernand Benoit, ““Le Xoanon d’Ollioules,” CRAI 
1948, 444-448. Celtic funerary monument. 

Edgar B. Frank, “Small Gothic Ironwork,” Specu- 
lum 24 (1949) 529-541, pls. xxrv. 

J. J. Hatt, “Apercus sur l’évolution de la céramique 
commune gallo-romaine,” REA 51 (1949) 100-128. 
From La Téne III to the fourth century of the Empire. 

F. Vian, “Une gigantomachie étrusque au Musée 
de Marseille,” 2b. 26-40. Vase. 

Jean Charbonneaux, “Le grand camée de France,” 
CRAT 1948, 115-118. Occasion: death of Drusus II. 


GERMANY 


Ernst Sprockhoff, ““Niedersachsens Bedeutung fiir 
die Bronzezeit Westeuropas,” BRGK 31, No. 2 (1942), 
1-138. 

Armin Stroh, “Die Réssener Kultur in Siidwest- 
deutschland,” BRGK 28 (1940) 8-179. 

Richard Mager and Hermann Roth, “Friihrém- 
ische Funde aus Friedberg,” BRGK 29 (1941) 6-30. 

Ludwig Ohlenroth, ““Rémische Burgi an der Strasse 
Augsburg-Bregenz-Kempten,” ibid. 123-156. 

Harald Koethe, “Die Bader rémischer Villen im 
Trierer Bezirk,” BRGK 30 (1941) 43-131. 

Hans Zeiss, “Die germanischen Grabfunde des 
friihen Mittelalters zwischen mittlerer Seine und 
Loiremiindung,” BRGK 31, No. 1 (1942) 5-174. 

Kurt Exner, “Die provinzialrémischen Emailfibeln 
der Rheinlande,” BRGK 29 (1941) 31-122. 
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ENGLAND 

“Roman Britain in 1948,” JRS 39 (1949) 96-115, 

J. R. C. Hamilton, “The Vikings in the Shetlands: 
New Excavations at Jarlshof,’ ZZN 5772 (3 Dec. 
1949) 859-863. 

Graham Webster, “The Legionary Fortress at Lin. 
coln,” JRS 39 (1949) 57-78. Plans and sections, and 
an account of the finds. 

A. Alféldi, “The Bronze Mace from Willingham 
Fen, Cambridgeshire,” 7b. 19-22. This is not evidence 
of Heracles-Commodus, as Rostovtzeff, but a votive 
club hung with animals’ heads, like the club in a fresco 
in the House of Livia. 


AFRICA 


The South African Archaeological Bulletin 4 (1949) 
contains: “The Excavation of Mwulu’s Cave, Pot- 
gietersrust District” (2-13, Phillip V. Tobias; Middle 
Stone Age); “Some Foreigners in the Frescoes on 
Rocks in Southern Africa” (39-50, Abbé Henri Breuil); 
“A Fishing Scene from East Griqualand” (51-53, 
A. J. H. Goodwin); “Notes from Natal’ (87-94, 
O. Davies); “Four Debatable Points,” (98-106, J. F. 
Schofield; problems of the rock paintings); “Two 
New African Chelles-Acheul or Stellenbosch Stage I 
Sites (111-116, C. van Riet Lowe and W. van der 
Elst). 

“Strange Sculptures of Lake Chad: New Light on 
the Cryptic Sao,” JZN 5774 (17 Dec. 1949) 952 f. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
“The Bonampak Murals: Amazing New Light on 
Maya Life and Art,” IZN 5768 (5 Nov. 1949) 703, 
Suppl. I-III. Colored reproductions. 


FAR EAST 


Pierre Dupont, “Recherches sur l’archéologie indo- 
mone de Nakhon Pathom (Siam) conduites en 1939 et 
1940,” CRATI 1948, 237-242. 

Bernhard Karlgren, “Some Bronzes in the Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities,” BMFEA 21 (1949) 1-25. 
Yin and Early Chou Periods. 

Fritz Low-Beer, ““A Carved Lacquer Plaque of the 
Late Chou Period,” ib. 27-29. 

B. Schindler, “Preliminary Account of the Work 
of Henri Maspero concerning the Chinese Documents 
on Wood and on Paper discovered by Sir Aurel Stein 
on his Third Expedition to Central Asia,” Asia Major 
1 No. 2 (1949) 216-264. 


JAPAN 
The abstracts of articles published during the war 
in Kokogaku Zasshi, “The Journal of the Archaeologi- 
cal Society of Nippon,” begun in AJA 53, No. 3, are 
continued.* 


* For these abstracts I am indebted to Professor Alexander C, Soper. 
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KZ 31, No. 8 (Aug. 1941) 471-491; Tanaka, S., 
“Teons in the West Kond6 of Kofukuji and in the Sek- 
kutsuan of Keishi.” An iconographic study of two 
famous 8th cent. groups. The Japanese is represented 
today only by a fraction of the original set of dry- 
lacquer statues, stored at the Nara Museum; there is 
no longer even a building on the site of the West Kon- 
dé, last burned in 1717. The Korean example is a 
unique round cave with a free-standing Buddha seated 
at the center and attendant figures in relief lining the 
walls. The author restores the original layout at Kdfu- 
kuji by the aid of literary evidence, and then draws in 
a Todaiji painting and a Shdsdin document to show 
that the choice and disposition of figures there and in 
the Sekkutsuan must have represented the usage of 
the Gusha or Sarvastivadin sect. The principal peculi- 
arity is the enclosure of the Buddha by a ring of stand- 
ing disciples. Tanaka reconstructs the altar platform 
at Kofukuji as holding a total of 38 figures: a group 
around the Buddha at the center, comprising the 
disciples, the Bodhisattvas, and the high gods; and 
then at each end a set of six, including two Lokapalas 
and four of the Eight Classes of beings. 

Ibid. 516-521; Oguri, T., “Earthenware Objects in 
Détaku Form Excavated at Nagoya.” Two objects 
are described, both fragmentary. One is a flattened 
cylindrical “‘bell’’ body, hollow, with two holes in the 
top by which, presumably, a handle was attached. 
Incisions mark a checkerboard on the exterior. The 
height is 3 cm., the long diameter 2.5 cm. The clay 
used contains a high proportion of gravel, like that 
used on some of the Yayoi ware found in a nearby 
shell mound, and is fairly well fired. The other object 
has the familiar shape of a Détaku handle, being 4.7 
em. high and 6 cm. wide at the plane of juncture with 
the “bell,” of which only a fragment remains. Both 
finds were made accidentally, in the course of civic 
improvements. The author refers to the discovery of 
metal Dotaku and of Yayoi ware at various sites in 
Nagoya in recent years. He emphasizes the unusual 
smallness of these two as well as their material; con- 
nects them with a number of unusually well-made 
Yayoi miniature vessels found nearby; and suggests 
some sort of ceremonial use. 

KZ 82, No. 2 (Feb. 1942) 65-80; Goto, J., “Remains 
from the Ku-hun-shan-ta-k’o Desert in Inner Mon- 
golia.” A preliminary report of finds made in 1941-42 
on an expedition led by the archaeologist Wajima into 
the steppe and dune country north of Té-hua. The 
author, who disclaims expert knowledge, summarizes 
the types of finds at 15 sites. Almost everything was 
found on the surface; since discovery was much easier 
in sand than in the grass-lands, the quantity of ob- 
jects found may not be an accurate indication of the 
situation. Finds ranged from Ch’ing dynasty coins and 
porcelain to stone utensils and cord-marked wares of 
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prehistoric type. The Han age was well covered by 
potsherds; a later age of Chinese expansion was indi- 
cated by a number of Sung coins. The author stresses 
the likelihood that the region has been continuously 
occupied by the same race since the Stone Age. 

Ibid., 81-87; Hara, K., “Concerning the Site at 
Matsugoye, Okusu, Sagami Province.” Excavations 
to expand the facilities of a seaside hospital in Kana- 
gawa-ken in 1940-41 have uncovered a quantity of 
stone utensils and weapons and fragments of coarse 
cord-marked pottery from a sand stratum at a depth 
of 4 to 5 feet. The site is about 100 yards inshore from 
an inlet of Sagami Bay, and is backed up by hills about 
100 feet high. No other signs of habitations were found 
in the hospital trenches; the author assumes that the 
paucity of arrowheads and the great number of stone 
and pottery weights indicate a fishing economy. The 
hills contain a group of shaft graves, long since plun- 
dered, but still capable of yielding bones and sherds of 
Yayoi type. 

KZ 32, No. 8 (Aug. 1942) 421-427; Chiba, M., 
“Concerning the Kondé of Shin-yakushiji.” A col- 
lection of textual evidence, drawn largely from the 
history of the neighboring temple Tédaiji, Tddazji 
Ydéroku, to demonstrate that the present main build- 
ing must be the original Kondé, dedicated in 747 by 
the Empress Komyé. The oft-cited entry in the 
Yoéroku that in 780 three main buildings, Kondé, Lec- 
ture Hall, and pagoda, were burned down Chiba 
counters by a reference to the same fire in the official 
history Shokunihongi, where only the loss of the 
pagoda is mentioned. 

KZ 32, No. 6 (June 1942) 281-307; Sekino, T., “An 
Investigation of the Ch’i Capital at Lin-Tzi.” The 
second installment; the first (missing from the file 
sent the Journal editor) being doubtless a description 
of the site. The remains of a large walled city located 
north of the present prefectural center of Lin-tzi, 
Shantung, which the author identifies as the capital 
of the important Chou period state of Ch’i, familiar in 
early Chinese literature. The portable finds picked up 
by Sekino or bought in neighboring hamlets are partly 
Han in style, but in the great majority are earlier. The 
most numerous are roofing tile fragments. The small 
fraction of these that represent the ornamental tile 
head at the eaves divide into two styles. One, a round 
head with seal characters or double spiral designs not 
unlike a mirror, is clearly Han. The other has the 
logically earlier semicircular form, and is decorated 
with more or less symmetrical designs in raised lines. 
A popular motif is a conventionalized tree, flanked by 
two horses in the strictest versions but varying toward 
a greater freedom of balance. Sometimes the tree has 
what seems to be a monkey hanging from its candela- 
bra-like branches; or the tree alone may be developed 
as a rich combination of branching parallel lines and 
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spirals. Occasional human figures have interesting de- 
tails of costume and armor. There are also brick frag- 
ments everywhere, stamped with straight-line or spiral 
patterns that remotely recall bronze motifs. The pot- 
sherds are too fragmentary to permit reconstruction. 
The dominant type is a blackish or reddish ware, 
wheel-made, which is in some cases inscribed with pre- 
Han seal characters that seem to record the name or 
address of the potter. Other finds ascribed to the 
Chou period are: cowries, some with holes for string- 
ing; knife money; and bronze arrowheads. Clearly Han 
are a square mould for a mirror of the orthodox five- 
nipple type, and a large number of personal seals with 
names and titles. 

KZ 32, No. 11 (Nov. 1942) 572-583; third instal- 
ment of the above. An attempted reconstruction of the 
Ch’i city enclosure, necessarily vague at the north 
since the wall there has almost disappeared. The area 
is roughly 2.1 km. E-W by 4.4 km. N-S. The front 
wall is not at right angles to the sides, but runs down 
to make an angle, perhaps 70 degrees, with the SE 
corner. At the SW there is a second, much smaller 
enclosure, roughly 1.3 km. on a side, whose west wall 
juts out well beyond the other. This was apparently 
the “royal city,” while the rest was the outer city; its 
wall must have been over 30 feet high. The metropolis 
thus formed was about 15 times as large as the present 
prefectural center of Lin-tsi. Sekino quotes early 
texts that ascribe to the Ch’i palaces an exceptional 
magnificence, and supposes that the site of a high plat- 
form they mention may still survive as a hillock. One 
text says of the outer city that it was laid out in 21 
wards, 6 for artisans and merchants and the rest for the 
gentry. In the last half of his article the author draws 
general comparisons between the Ch’i city and the 
other capitals of Chou period states in North China 
that have been recently identified (for two of which 
see the following paragraph). A drawing of all six plans 
to the same scale shows a striking lack of uniformity, 
as well as an extreme variation in size from the small 
square-within-a-square of the minor state of T’éng in 
Shantung to the enormous irregular enclosure of the 
Yen Southern Capital, at I-hsien in Hopeh, twice as 
big even as Ch’i. Sekino emphasizes the other marked 
differences in finds from these sites, e.g. the com- 
pletely different ornamentation of the semicircular 
tile head found at the Yen site, and its different script. 

KZ 33, No. 6 (June 1943) 266-288; Sekino, T., 
“On the Sites of the Capitals of T’éng and Hsieh.” 
The existence of these two large walled areas in 
T’éng-hsien, Shantung, has never been forgotten by 
Chinese scholars, and the tiny hamlets remaining 
within them still have names that recall the vanished 
feudal capitals. Sekino has made the traditions more 
plausible by discovering in the enclosures tiles and 
potsherds of the same general pre-Han types already 


known at the Ch’i capital. His investigation was 
necessarily superficial, since the war permitted only 
two hasty visits with an armed guard, in 1941 and 1949. 
T’éng-ch’éng has two wall circuits. The inner, well. 
preserved, forms a rectangle roughly 8 cho E-W by 5 
cho N-S (about 870 by 550 m.). This was presumably 
the palace enceinte, and seems to have been on the 
central axis slightly to the rear of the middle of an 
exterior rectangle. The latter’s badly damaged walls 
may measure 14 by 9 cho. Hsieh-ch’éng, about 12 miles 
to the SE, was a near square, six or seven times as 
large. Sekino gives the scattered evidence on these two 
states available in early Chinese texts, and describes 
the surface finds he was able to carry away. He em- 
phasizes the importance of all these local capitals as 
demonstrating the marked regional variations in cul- 
ture that existed before the Ch’in unification. 

Ibid., 251-265; Ishida, M., ““The Problem whether 
or not Hoéryiji was Rebuilt.” As a result of finding 
the foundation stone of an unidentified pagoda just 
SE of the Héryiji nucleus, a partial excavation was 
undertaken by Ishida in 1939. His trenches first con- 
firmed the presence of a buried pagoda platform and 
then uncovered the site of a Buddha Hall to the 
north. The platform dimensions were approximately 
those of the Hoéryiiji pagoda and Kondé. Obvious 
points of interest were: (1) the placing of the hall to 
the rear of the pagoda instead of alongside (as at 
Horyiji); this scheme being that of the early Chinese 
and Korean monasteries and of Shitenndji in Osaka, 
erected 15 years before the original Horyiji; (2) a 
different axis, running about 17 degrees io the east of 
the due south toward which Horyiji itself faces; (3) a 
quantity of burned wood and ashes, as well as roof- 
tile fragments which seemed a simpler version of 
those known on the Horyiji buildings. Ishida’s use of 
this new evidence is to assume that he has found the 
original Horyiji erected in 607, and the proof that it 
was destroyed by fire (probably in 670, as the Nihon- 
shoki states), and thereafter rebuilt on a new site. 

KZ 33, No. 3 (March 1943) 114-138; Kasai, S., 
“An Archaeological Study of the Ancient Tumulus 
of Hashihaka.” The Japanese imperial mausolea are 
particularly valuable in studying ancient tomb types, 
not merely because they must have furnished a stand- 
ard for the rest but because most are identifiable, and 
hence can be dated. They cannot, of course, be opened; 
the author shows that their accessible characteristics 
are sufficient to prove an important point. In the long 
series running from the 9th ruler, Kaika (orthodox 
dates 157-98 B.c.; probably ca. 200-230 a.p.) to the 
30th, Bidatsu (572-584), the tumulus has a peculiarly 
Japanese form, a round portion at the rear, and at the 
front a projection bounded by straight lines. The rela- 
tionship between these two elements in width and 
height varies in a way that the author claims is orderly. 
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In the earliest mausolea the plan is something like a 
keyhole (or as the Japanese say, a mirror with a 
handle), the front element being only 69% as wide and 
36% as high as the mound proper. Thereafter the fore- 
part is gradually enlarged until with the 22nd ruler, 
Seinei (480-484) it is twice as wide as the mound. 
From the 14th to 19th reigns its height percentage is 
in the 80’s or 90’s. The series ends with somewhat 
more moderate percentages as a kind of reaction 
against this extreme. The tomb referred to in the title, 
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at Oda village in Shiki-gun, Yamato, is by tradition 
that of the imperial princess Yamato Hime no Mikoto, 
daughter of the 11th ruler, Suinin, and founder of the 
Ise Shrine. It received its name, “the Chopstick 
Tomb,” because she is said to have committed suicide 
with a chopstick. Kasai demonstrates that the propor- 
tions of the mausoleum complex corroborate the tradi- 
tion by their very early proportioning of front and rear 
elements. 
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AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1949 


FREDERICK JOHNSON, Editor 


F the pleasant task of gathering from one’s 

friends and colleagues data concerning the 
accomplishments of archaeologists in the New 
World can be thought of as an attempt to put 
one’s finger on the pulse of American Archaeology 
it may be said that one discovers it to be in an 
interesting condition. It appears that work in 
widely scattered regions in the hemisphere has 
revivified a number of problems which have been 
quiescent for a number of years. Perhaps the 
most exciting of these involves Early Man; his 
migration to North America and his disposition 
over the continent. 

A number of years ago, Dr. Kirk Bryan opened 
a lecture on Early Man in North America by 
saying, in effect, that there was a scientific doc- 
trine which states that man migrated to North 
America across Bering Straits to Alaska. He 
forcefully pointed out that in spite of the fact 
that nearly everyone believed this doctrine there 
was no proof that it was so. Investigators who 
have braved the rigors of field work in the arctic 
and subarctic now seem to have a number of 
premonitions which they dare not state simply 
and boldly. There is promise that the necessary 
proof will shortly be forthcoming and that the 
arguments about Eskimo harpoon points will at 
long last acquire a perspective. There is the 
probability that culture complexes being identi- 
fied in Alaska by Giddings, Larsen and others 
include enough tools having characteristics 


distributed through time from Palaeolithic to 
Neolithic to convince even the most cynical 
skeptic not only of a major route of migration to 
America but also of broad regions in which it 
may have originated. The more optimistic and 
less cautious students in this area can, if pressed, 
describe a general progression from cultures 
combining elements of old world derivation and 
traits formerly restricted to Early Man to com- 
plexes which are distinctly and almost exclusively 
American. The sequence includes in its upper 
ranges pottery which should satisfy a reasonably 
tolerant specialist in, say, the Mississippi Valley. 

In other regions in America ideas concerning 
Early Man are being broadened so that the 
annoying mystery surrounding such classic dis- 
coveries as Folsom and Sandia is being invaded. 
Also, there is promise that the enigma of the 
Yuma points, including the varieties identified 
by the several classifications and taxonomic 
splitting of hairs, may be resolved. In fact there 
is the probability that Yuma points will soon be 
removed from their isolated perch on “trait 
lists” to be included with other artifacts in cul- 
ture complexes derived from groups of artifacts 
left behind by ancient hunters. 

Well founded and often almost too cautiously 
worded rumors from the Missouri Basin speak 
of “‘old sites” with Yuma-like points, Plainview 
points and material which has not yet acquired 
the dignity of a name. Far away to the South- 
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east the guarded hints of Folsom and other 
ancient horizons so common a few years ago 
have become partly substantiated. People no 
longer are intolerant of suggestions that Early 
Man existed in this region, in fact, there is the 
possibility that enough data has been amassed 
to warrant preliminary publication in the fairly 
near future. Similarly work in the Northeast, 
the Southwest and along the Pacific Coast con- 
tributes to the situation. In other words, when 
viewed broadly and optimistically, it seems that 
perhaps shortly, Americanists may be confronted 
with a whole series of discoveries (some of long 
standing) and ideas which will lead to a number 
of interpretations of the manner in which Early 
Man spread over the continent. The data will be 
fragmentary and the time-scale will be most ten- 
tative but this will serve asa valuable background 
for important work. 

Of general interest is the progress of the 
River Basin Surveys of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The Federal program is the result of close 
cooperation between the latter and the National 
Park Service, The Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Corps of Engineers. In spite of a serious lack 
of funds much has been accomplished. Since 
1946, surveys have recorded 2110 sites in 170 
reservoir areas located in 22 states. Of these 
sites, 456 have been recommended for excava- 
tion. One cannot fail to mention that the work 
would have been greatly impeded if not impos- 
sible were it not for the enthusiastic cooperation 
of Museums, State organizations of various kinds 
and Universities. 

Drs. W. F. Libby and James Arnold of the 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, University of 
Chicago, continue the development of dating 
remains by means of Carbon 14. A large number 
of samples have been assayed and great progress 
and considerable success can be reported. There 
seems to be scant doubt that the method will 
shortly reach a stage of development where it 
will become an important and useful archaeologi- 
cal tool. It is not yet possible to make official 
and final announcements of all the dates which 
have been determined. Part of the work and 
some of the dates determined on Egyptian 
samples are discussed in “Age Determinations 


by Radiocarbon Content: Checks with Samples 
of Known Age” by J. R. Arnold and W. F. Libby, 
Science 110 (23 Dec. 1949) 678-680.* One of the 
problems with the dating system as far as 
archaeology is concerned is the question of the 
validity and suitability of the samples submit- 
ted. The Committee of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, Libby and Arnold, have 
attempted to check on each specimen insofar as 
possible. Some of the dates determined agree 
fairly well with established ideas, others indicate 
that archaeological guesses which have been 
made, while perhaps of the right order, rela- 
tively, are nowhere near the actual age. In these 
cases, the general chronological framework which 
is the result is satisfactory, in fact of considerable 
interest and value. Dates on a few specimens are 
most surprising. In some cases they seem to 
contradict what has been assumed to be the 
“fact” based on stratigraphy, and in other cases 
they necessitate drastic revision of present 
conceptions. This puzzling situation calls for 
extremely careful consideration of all steps in 
the process. It has been discovered, for example, 
that a sample submitted was, in spite of checks 
made, probably not from the stratum where it 
was presumed to have been located. In other 
cases, it has been possible to run only one assay 
on a specimen and it has not been possible to 
determine whether or not the particular assay 
was valid. Because of these variations and the 
questions which they present it has been deemed 
wise to defer positive and general distribution 
of the results. It is to be hoped that in the near 
future various difficulties will be cleared up and 
that the dates and a discussion of their signifi- 
cance can be published. 

It is essential to call the attention of everyone 
interested in American Archaeology to American 
Antiquity. The articles published in this journal 
are always of timely interest and they contain 
significant information. I wish to express my 
appreciation for the cooperation of Dr. B. 
Irving Rouse, the Editor of American Antiquity, 
who has supplied me with much material for the 
present report. The section “Notes and News” 
of the journal has been, as in the past, a prime 
source of information. This section is compiled 


* See also a communication on this subject elsewhere in this issue of the AJA, 266-267. 
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from data supplied by the Assistant Editors. 
To them I owe a debt of gratitude for I have 
requested and usually received notes from them 
which expand upon their contributions to 
American Antiquity. 


THE ARCTIC 


During 1948, Louis Giddings of the University 
of Alaska, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Wendell 
Oswalt, continued his excavation at Cape Den- 
bigh in Norton Sound, Alaska. At Nukleet, an 
Eskimo site produced evidence of Early Punuk 
or Birnirk cultures and some material of perhaps 
later affinity. There were quantities of well pre- 
served artifacts of organic materials including 
wooden utensils and logs suitable for tree ring 
dating, woven grass mats, a coiled basket and 
efligy figures or dolls of wood, bark and ivory. 
The second site, Iyatayet, contained in its upper 
layers, material closely related to that from 
Nukleet. Lower layers, however, consist of clays 
in which were found flint artifacts closely re- 
sembling those of the Point Hope Ipiutak cul- 
ture. Below these culture bearing clays, and 
separated from them by a sterile layer of lami- 
nated sandy clay, was a thin deposit charac- 
terized by new forms of chipped flint and ob- 
sidian. This oldest complex, represented by 
nearly one thousand artifacts, contains burins 
like the straight, angle and beaked forms known 
from the Old World. There are also lamellar 
flakes and diagonally retouched derivatives of 
these flakes, as well as types known best from 
Folsom and Yuma horizons of the western states. 
Among these are a fluted point, and a broken 
blade of the type known as “oblique Yuma.” 
The age of this material is as yet unknown but 
its position below the laminated clay suggests 
eventual association with a series of geological 
events. 

Dr. Helge Larsen, assisted by Charles E. 
Lucier, sponsored by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum and the National Museum of 
Denmark, conducted investigations at several 
sites on the Seward Peninsula. One site produced 
material indicating a close relationship with the 
Point Hope Ipiutak culture. A second site at the 
airfield at Deering revealed artifacts belonging 
to the Western Thule Eskimo Culture. The third 
site was a limestone cave at Trail Creek, 30 
miles inland from Deering. Deposits outside and 
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inside the cave yielded artifacts representing 
several phases of Eskimo culture, from recent to 
Ipiutak. Below the Ipiutak level in the cave were 
remains of what may be a pre-Eskimo culture. 
These include lamella flakes and very slender 
arrowpoints of antler with long, deep grooves 
for side blades. 

An archaeological reconnaissance of two river 
basins in N. W. Alaska was made possible by the 
U. S. Geological Survey in cooperation with 
the Office of Naval Research. Ralph S. Solecki 
of the Smithsonian Institution located 192 
archaeological sites on the Kukpowruk and 
Kokolik Rivers, from the foothills of the De 
Long Mountains to the Arctic Ocean at Point 
Lay. These were village and camp sites and 
chipping stations. Two sites yielded material 
similar to that found at the University of Alaska 
campus site near Fairbanks, included were 
polygonal cores and lamellar flakes. 

Dr. Frederica de Laguna, supported by a 
grant from the Arctic Institute and a fellowship 
from the Viking Fund, conducted a preliminary 
archaeological and ethnological survey of the 
northern Tlingit area. She was assisted by Ed- 
ward Malin and William Irving. The party 
worked in the territory of three tribal groups; 
the Yakutat, or northernmost Tlingit, the 
Chilkat-Chilkoot on Lynn Canal, and the An- 
goon tribe on Admiralty Island. In the Angoon 
area a number of steep-sided rocky islands or 
headlands served as forts. The rapid growth of 
the forests and the raising of the land about two 
feet as a consequence of the earthquake of 1899 
made it difficult to find and to work on sites 
which were small and located on beaches. The 
most important discovery made by the expedi- 
tion was that the original population of Takutat 
was Eyak, not Tlingit, and that Tlingit language 
and social organization were introduced by im- 
migrants from southeastern Alaska in pre-Russian 
days. Aside from the large plank houses in shal- 
low excavations and the careful depositing of 
rubbish in trash mounds behind the houses (or, 
alas in the sea), the archaeology of the Yakutat 
area was remarkably similar to that of the Chu- 
gash Eskimo of Prince William Sound in late 
prehistoric times. 

Work in the Aleutians was continued by Wil- 
liam Laughlin and Gordon H. Marsh, assisted 
by Fred A. Milan. The expedition carried on 
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ethnological, linguistic and archaeological in- 
vestigations. Excavations were made on Clam 
Lagoon, Adak, at Nikolski on Umnak, and at 
Murder Point on Attu. At Nikolski, the strati- 
graphic sequence of two major periods of occu- 
pation was confirmed. It appears that all primary 
linguistic, physical and cultural affiliations of 
the Aleutian population lie with the Eskimo, and 
there were two major cultural periods and two 
morphological types involved in the peopling 
of the Aleutian Islands. The pre-Aleuts are today 
represented in the western Aleutian populations, 
and the division of the chain into eastern and 
western administrative units by the Russians in 
1826 appears to have recognized this distinction 
between east and west. All three Aleutian dia- 
lects are mutually intelligible but the western- 
most or Attu dialect seems to be closer to Eskimo 
proper. It was also proved that many artifact 
types lack archaeological depth for they belong 
to a complex of traits which was moving -into 
the Aleutian chain from the east at the time the 
islands were discovered by the Russians. 

To the east of the Cordillera, Dr. Douglas 
Leechman of the National Museum of Canada 
examined a site near Winnipeg where a large 
bone implement, made from the fibula of a 
mammoth or mastodon, had been found. He 
investigated a number of archaeological sites in 
central British Columbia, and collected several 
hundred stone artifacts which appear to be re- 
lated to the complex discovered by Frederick 
Johnson in southwestern Yukon territory. Leech- 
man also examined sites along the Alaska High- 
way between Lake Teslin and Whitehorse. Turn- 
ing south, he worked with Dr. Carl Borden, of 
the University of British Columbia, on the 
excavation of a kitchen midden at Boundary 
Bay, some twenty miles south of Vancouver. 

Dr. Richard S. MacNeish conducted an 
archaeological survey along the Mackenzie 
River from Fort Providence to Norman Wells, 
locating a number of sites, some of sufficient 
importance to justify future excavation. He also 
examined the area along the east shore of Great 
Slave Lake, the barren lands east of Great Bear 
and Great Slave Lakes, and the area near Lake 
Athabaska. In these regions he discovered some 
thirty sites, many of which were associated with 


ancient beach levels. Three different and recyy. 
rent associations of artifacts types were repre- 
sented. 

Dr. Henry B. Collins, representing the Smith. 
sonian Institution, assisted by J. P. Michea of 
the National Museum of Canada, excavated a 
number of old Eskimo sites on Resolute Bay 
Cornwallis Island, at about 75 degrees North 
Latitude. This was the first serious work in the 
northern Canadian Arctic Archipelago, an area 
which has been uninhabited within historic 
times. From the ruins of four villages there were 
obtained about 1000 specimens, all characteris. 
tic of the Canadian Thule culture. Bow head 
whales and drift wood seem to have been abun- 
dant at the time of the Thule occupation of 
Cornwallis Island, although they are completely 
absent from the region today. A number of 
specimens of pictographic art were of particular 
interest. New to the Arctic was a composite 
stone and pottery lamp, a flat limestone slab 
base was surrounded by sides built up of pottery. 

Dr. de Laguna, who has graciously supplied 
the information for this section, says, concerning 
a request for opinions on theory and interpreta- 
tion, “I think we are now just drawing breath, 
wondering what will be turned up in the next 
year or so by Larsen and Giddings. Until that 
material from the critical Bering Strait and 
Norton Sound region is at hand it would be 
premature to revise our speculations on the 
development of Eskimo culture.” 

At the Congress of Americanists there was an 
important session on the Arctic. Birket-Smith 
provided some refinement and some amendments 
to his theory of Eskimo origin. Larsen reported 
his finds and Shapiro discussed the Ipiutak 
skulls. Thalbitzer was unwilling to commit 
himself in a discussion of highly debatable evi- 
dence that the Eskimo language includes some 
words of Indo-European, so indicating contact 
between speakers of these two stocks. 


THE NORTHEAST* 


During the first half of August, a field party 
for the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
at Toronto, under the direction of Kenneth E. 
Kidd, Deputy Keeper, explored a Late Woodland 
period site situated three miles east of Chatham, 


* Condensed from an account generously supplied by W. A. Ritchie. 
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on the south side of the Thames River, Ontario. 
A considerable quantity of pottery, together 
with a small number of bone tools, and a few 
stone artifacts were recovered. Ritchie suggests 
that some of the pottery may be included in the 
theoretical Late Woodland lineage of Iroquois. 

Mr. Frank Ridley of Islington, Ontario, has 
reported his discovery of a historic period Nipis- 
sing site covering about one and one-half acres, 
located on the south shore of Lake Nipissing. 
From the upper level of a layer of black soil he 
removed French relics, pot and pipe sherds, and 
other articles, while the deeper deposit produced 
quartz chips. Further work on the site is planned. 

The fourth annual student excavation, spon- 
sored by Professor T. F. McIlwraith, head of the 
Department of Anthropology of the University 
of Toronto, journeyed to a prehistoric Iroquois 
village at Woodbridge, Ontario. The three day 
excavation was under the field direction of Mr. 
J. N. Emerson, Lecturer in Anthropology, and 
a trained group of archaeological-administrative 
student personnel. The 200 students were basi- 
cally from freshman classes. 12,500 square feet 
of the site were excavated, bringing to light the 
remains of sixteen long-house structures. The 
main feature excavated was a single unit long- 
house 28’X170’ with four central hearths. The 
delineation of cubicle structures is yet to be 
done. It is hoped that considerable information 
on village plan and population density will be 
derived from analysis of the collected data. 

Mr. Thomas Lee, student of the University 
of Michigan, carried on an archaeological survey 
of the Lower Peninsula of Ontario under the 
auspices of the National Museum of Canada. 
Eighty-eight sites were found along the north 
shore of Lake Erie, of which at least 14 were 
non-ceramic. Some of the pottery-bearing sites 
were very similar to those of the Point Peninsula 
culture of New York state while others exhibited 
characteristics similar to the Owasco of New 
York. The latter appear to be directly ancestral 
to the prehistoric Iroquois (proto-Neutral-Erie- 
Huron) of that area. 

Dr. Richard S. MacNeish, Archaeologist for 
the National Museum of Canada, continued his 
Iroquois site analysis on collections from Ontario 
and Quebec. During the winter he expects to 
complete his report on Iroquois pottery types, 
a sequel to the paper by William A. Ritchie and 


Richard S. MacNeish, entitled “The Pre- 
Iroquian Pottery of New York State” (American 
Antiquity 15, No. 2, 1949). 

Mr. Wilfred Jury, of the University of Western 
Ontario, continued his work on documented 
historic Huron village sites near Midland, On- 
tario. 

Archaeological work was carried on in the 
Union River Valley, Ellsworth, Maine, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Robert S. Peabody 
Foundation, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts and the Robert Abbe Museum, Bar 
Harbor, Maine. The work this summer was under 
the direction of Douglas S. Byers and Wendell 
S. Hadlock. As at the Wasp Island site, ex- 
cavated in 1948, there was uncovered evidence 
of people using polished stone tools as well as 
certain chipped forms but no pottery on the 
lowest occupational levels. The middle and upper 
horizons contained pottery and stone material 
and chipped stone implements similar to other 
archaeological sites previously reported in Maine. 

For a period of two weeks, a party from the 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, led 
by Dr. William A. Ritchie, curator of Anthro- 
pology, continued the work of the previous year 
in southern Ontario, under a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society. The specific 
problem of 1949 was the determination, if pos- 
sible, of the relationship of certain mounds on 
Massasauga Point, Bay of Quinte, to the Point 
Peninsula culture of the Middle Woodland period 
investigated at Rice Lake in 1948. Two mounds 
were completely trenched and another sampled. 
The latter proved not to be a burial structure 
but to have many constructional features in 
common with the Perch Lake mounds of north- 
ern New York. One of the two burial mounds 
was found to have been opened previously and 
the skeleton in large part removed. The second 
mound, in which a child burial had been ex- 
cavated by Ritchie in 1948, yielded an undis- 
turbed flexed adult skeleton under heavy rock 
slabs close to the base line. In intimate associa- 
tion with both of the burials in this mound were 
found small potsherds, evidently not grave goods, 
clearly of Vinette 2 ware and similar to many 
obtained in the East Sugar Island, Rice Lake 
stratified middens. This fact suggests that the 
use of burials mounds (and perhaps mounds of 
another type as well) was part of the cultural 
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pattern of the Pt. Peninsula group which intro- 
duced Vinette 2 ware into the northeast from 
Ontario; and further, that the Rice Lake mounds 
may intrinsically be related to the nearby 
middens (see Ritchie, “An Archaeological Survey 
of the Trent Waterway in Ontario, Canada and 
Its Significance for New York State Prehistory,” 
Researches and Transactions, N. Y. State Archae- 
ological Assn. 12, No. 1, Rochester, 1949). 

From mid-July until the end of August, the 
party under Dr. Ritchie’s direction worked in 
eastern New York on the problem of the re- 
lationship of late Owasco to early Mohawk cul- 
tures, the Rochester Museum and the New 
York State Museum jointly sponsoring this 
phase of the summer’s endeavors. 

A small early Mohawk site (Chance site) was 
explored in the Schoharie Valley. While the 
pottery found was definitely Mohawk in type 
(Chance Incised predominantly) the chipped 
stone inventory was typically Owasco. 

Search for a late Owasco station in this area 
proved fruitless, but some excavation was done 
in an early station of this culture, located near 
the village of Schoharie. 

A major contribution to the problem was 
made on the Snell site, at West St. Johnsville, 
in the Mohawk valley. Here some 60 pits and 
5 burials were opened and a considerable body 
of data were secured. Although this large village 
component did not pertain to the later or Castle 
Creek focus of the Owasco aspect, a majority 
of the abundant pottery (including several re- 
storable pots) exhibited a marked departure 
from the traditional corded-stick Owasco decora- 
tive technique, the design motifs, mainly of 
established Owasco character, being executed in 
an interrupted incised or incised linear tech- 
nique. Incising, but not interrupted linear (push 
and pull) work was the method employed by 
the Mohawk potters, and we have here the 
earliest known potential source in the Mohawk 
country of this technique, as well as of certain 
Mohawk designs. 

The first half of September was devoted by 
Dr. Ritchie, who had then resigned his position 
at the Rochester Museum to become Senior 
Archaeologist of the Siate Museum, to the 
further exploration of an area of the Vinette 
site at Brewerton on the Oneida River, made 
available by the removal of a house. With the 


part-time volunteer assistance of Charles A. 
Denman, Vincent J. Schaefer, and Charles F. 
Wray, a trench was opened which served to 
confirm Ritchie’s earlier excavations at this 
important stratified Archaic, Early, and Middle 
Woodland period site. 

Dr. Maurice Robbins reports that, “The 
Warren King Moorehead Chapter of the Massa- 
chusetts Archaeological Society, has continued 
its work at the Titicut Site in Bridgewater 
during the season just passed. A new feature, 
discovered this year, was the presence of de- 
posits of charcoal and ‘red paint.’ In one of 
these deposits a crescent shaped object of ground 
slate (123 cm.X4 cm.), and a plummet were 
found buried in ‘red paint.’ Other similar de- 
posits contained no implements. These deposits 
were located at a depth of from 65 to 80 cm., 
below or at the base of a deposit of gravel, near 
the base of the esker which bounds the site on 
the west. Excavation will probably be continued 
in this area next year to determine the extent 
of this type of deposit. Joseph Hartshorn, a 
student of Dr. Kirk Bryan, and sponsored by 
the Peabody Foundation, Andover, spent the 
summer making a geological survey of the 
quadrangle in which the Titicut site is located. 
His purpose is to discover if possible the rela- 
tions between soil horizons and culture horizons 
at Titicut.” 

William S. Fowler, Curator of the Attleboro 
Museum, excavated two sites in New England. 
At Potter Pond, South County, Rhode Island, 
he assisted the Narragansett Archaeological 
Society of Rhode Island in completing the ex- 
cavation of a shore site having a heavy overbur- 
den of shell middens. At the Nunkatuset site, 
in the Taunton River Basin of Massachusetts, 
excavation revealed evidence of at least three 
culture horizons clearly defined by stratigraphy. 

Because of the drought it was, at long last, 
possible to excavate a trench twenty feet long 
and eighty-one inches deep in a shell heap lying 
below a layer of peat near Provincetown, Mass. 
The site had been reported by Mr. Ross Moffett 
a number of years ago. Mr. Frederick Johnson 
of the Peabody Foundation and a number of 
botanists and geologists worked with Mr. 
Moffett. A number of samples for botanical and 
pollen analytical analysis were secured. The 
shell heap appears to have a pre-ceramic layer 
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and one which contains pottery belonging in the 
Vinette series, probably Vinette I. It is to be 
hoped that the analysis of the peat will aid in 
establishing the age of the material. 

Dr. L. R. Wilson, University of Massachusetts 
has shown Mr. Johnson of the Peabody Founda- 
tion a site in the Connecticut River Valley which, 
at the moment, has produced only a very in- 
teresting variety of corn cobs. These cobs, ac- 
cording to Dr. Paul Mangelsdorf, are of a very 
primitive type comparing with those which were 
found in the second corn bearing layer at Bat 
Cave. The discovery of this type of corn in this 
region is most unexpected. 

The New Haven Chapter of the Archaeological 
Society of Connecticut continued its excavation 
at Grannis Island. This site, which is situated 
within the city limits in the salt marshes of the 
Quinnipiac River, promises to be another Grassy 
Island, in the respect that part of the deposit 
underlies the edge of the surrounding marsh 
and may therefore have accumulated at a time 
when the sea level was lower than it is today. 
The finding of glazed pottery and trade pipes 
in the upper levels places the end of occupation 
in the eighteenth century. 

John Witthoft, Anthropologist of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
states that most of the summer season was spent 
in the excavation of the Eschelman Site which is 
a part of the Washingtonboro village site re- 
ported on by Cadzow. A dump in a gulley along 
with adjacent areas filled with post holes and 
cache pits was excavated. The pottery is entirely 
Schultz Incised with the exception of a few 
trade sherds and a couple of sherds of the 
historical phase of Shenk’s Ferry, that is, Funck 
Incised. Although the site is later than the 
Schultz Site, it still shows a preponderance of 
native material and a complete absence of gun 
parts. It is hoped that the material from this 
location will produce the main leads by which 
the sites excavated by Cadzow in 1931-32 may 
be interpreted. 

Acting under a grant from the Indiana His- 
torical Society, Edmund S. Carpenter, Lecturer 
in Anthropology, University of Toronto, took a 
party of University of Pennsylvania and Univer- 
sity of Toronto graduate students into the field 
from June until September. Surveys were made 
of the Allegheny, Monongahela, Potomac, Shen- 
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andoah and James valleys as a continuation of 
the Delaware project begun some years ago. 
Three mounds and six village sites were explored 
and a number of collections were studied. Final 
reports are now being prepared for publication. 

There have been a number of significant de- 
velopments in northeastern archaeology during 
the past year. Among these the growing depth 
perspective has been outstanding. Stratigraphic 
studies in various regions have emphasized not 
only a considerable time span but the general 
similarity of events throughout the areas. An 
early complex of Laurentian-like character ap- 
pears to be fully established from Ontario to 
New England as well as farther south and west 
in the New York Region, followed by regionally 
specialized manifestations on the Pt. Peninsula 
and succeeding Owasco time levels. On the basis 
of geologic and radioactive carbon studies the 
first of these periods seems to have an antiquity 
several thousand years greater than the currently 
conceived minimum dating would allow. 

An important hypothesis, advanced by Dr. 
Richard S. MacNeish, concerns the genesis of 
Iroquois culture. According to him, a generalized 
Point Peninsula culture developed into four 
Owascoid sequences in Ontario and the New 
York area. These in turn gave rise to the several 
Iroquois cultural sequences. The recent work of 
Kidd, Lee, and Ritchie in Ontario, the latter’s 
excavations in eastern New York, and the results 
obtained through the ceramic analyses of Ritchie 
and MacNeish, would tend in general to confirm 
this “in situ” hypothesis. However, numerous 
serious lacunae still the established 
continuity and the problem will receive the 
continuing attention of the several students 
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involved. 
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NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


The third season of a joint expedition con- 
ducted by the Illinois State Museum and the 
University of Chicago took place in the Starved 
Rock area, La Salle County, Illinois. The ex- 
cavations were carried out by 25 student archae- 
ologists from the University of Chicago, Colum- 
bia University, the University of Toronto, Syra- 
cuse University, Hamilton College, College of 
the City of New York, and Wellesley College 
under the direction of Dr. Kenneth G. Orr, 
Department of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago. Dr. and Mrs. Robert Braidwood, of 
the University of Chicago, were guest directors 
for a part of the time. 

Five sites within and immediately adjacent 
to the Starved Rock state Park were excavated. 
Three sites, Starved Rock, Old Hotel Plaza, 
and French Canyon, had been partially ex- 
cavated during the 1948 season. The Simonson 
and the Council Cave sites were new ventures 
for the expedition. The Simonson site contained 
the Box Elder Mound previously excavated by 
Kinietz for the University of Illinois in 1931. 
Excavations brought to light Hopewell burial 
mounds and some village debris. The expedition 
cooperated with an excavation of the Illinois 
State Division of Architecture also on the 
Starved Rock site, which was under the direction 
of Mr. Richard Hagen. 

Irvin Peithman of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Museum and Thorne Deuel made a surface 
survey of two sites in southern Illinois known 
or thought to have been occupied by Indians 
since 1600. The “Nigger Springs” site near 
Shawneetown reported to have been inhabited 
by Shawnee is said to have been a source of salt 
for their domestic use and for trade. The second 
site near the mouth of the Kaskaskia River is 
documented as a village of the Kaskaskias from 
about 1700 to 1832. 

Both groups mentioned lived also in the 
vicinity of Starved Rock in La Salle County, 
where joint parties of the Illinois State Museum 
and the University of Chicago have been ex- 
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cavating for the past four field seasons. It js 
hoped that further investigation of the southern 
Illinois sites will serve to identify two of the 
manifestations in the northern county. 

John C. McGregor reports that two trips were 
made to an interesting Hopewell site on the 
Illinois river. The site is a village site, and ex. 
cavations were made in the trash in the hope of 
accomplishing two things. First to get a strati- 
graphic series of pottery types which it is hoped 
will tie into the work on the material from the 
Havana site excavated by Richard MacNeish. 
A good sample of sherds and a number of other 
things, including a platform pipe, bone awls, 
etc. have been obtained. 

The Department of Archaeology, Ohio State 
Museum conducted explorations in two reservoir 
areas, Cowan Creek and Delaware Dam, this 
past summer. In the Cowan Creek Reservoir, a 
large Adena mound, eighteen feet high and 
eighty-seven feet in diameter at the base was 
excavated. Seventeen burials in the mound and 
one in a sub-floor tomb were recovered. Most of 
the burials were in log tombs; a few lacked 
formal preparation. 

Found beneath and to one side of the mound 
was a circular house site pattern, measuring forty- 
five feet in diameter. The pattern consisted of 
paired posts averaging 1} feet between pairs 
and 43 feet between adjacent pairs. Found on 
the floor (exterior and interior) of the house 
were fragments of clay vessels, broken bone 
awls, needles, pigweed seeds, hickory nuts, 
fresh-water mussel shells, and animal remains. 
A single burial was encountered in a large sub- 
floor tomb in the center of the house. Placed 
with the remains were two copper bracelets and 
one hundred and twenty flat, disk-shaped shell 
beads. 

In the Delaware Dam area, just north of 
Delaware, Ohio, a large ossuary located on a 
glacial kame was excavated. The remains of some 
sixty individuals in bundles, which had been 
placed in a pit measuring ten feet by seven feet, 
and three and one half feet deep, were recovered. 
In addition to the remains, four stemmed pro- 
jectile points, two fresh-water pearls, one large 
shell bead (marine), one incomplete fresh-water 
shell gorget, four tubular copper beads, two 
thumbnail scrapers, and fragments of charred 
cloth were also recovered. The explorations were 
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under the general direction of Raymond S. 
Baby, Curator of Archaeology, assisted by 
Robert Goslin. 

According to Lloyd A. Wilford of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, nearly a month was spent 
at Mille Lacs Lake, the late prehistoric center of 
the Dakota tribes. The problem was to find 
stratigraphic evidence of the age of the smooth 
surfaced ware of the Malmo Focus of the Mille 
Lacs Aspect relative to the age of the cord- 
wrapped paddle surfaced ware of the Kathio 
Focus of that aspect. In five village sites, rec- 
tangles twenty feet by ten feet were dug by 
levels and all dirt was screened. One proved to 
be predominantly Malmo, associated with 
stemmed points, and the others Kathio, associ- 
ated with triangular points, but no obvious 
stratigraphy was found, unless study of the 
materials may reveal some percentage differences. 

At a site on Calhoun Lake, near Willmar, 
Minnesota, a rectangular trench and a mound 
were dug. This site was known to have been a 
regular camping place of the historic Dakotas 
nearly a hundred years ago and it was believed 
that the pottery would be of the late prehistoric 
and early historic Dakota. The site is a sandy 
blow-out area and was much poorer than surface 
materials indicated. The mound was sterile 
except that two artifacts were found two feet 
below the original ground level and may have 
had no association with the mound. 

Near Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, two mounds 
were dug at a site on the Ottertail River. A large 
one yielded four unerupted first molars associ- 
ated with a large and complete but badly cracked 
pottery vessel. A small mound had a subsoil 
pit with three skeletons one above the other. The 
highest was a primary burial, head to north, the 
lowest a primary burial, head to south. Between 
them was a bundle burial, oriented on an east- 
west axis. 

A village about 15 miles up the Ottertail 
proved to be rather rich with much pottery 
and with triangular points predominating. Pot- 
tery seemed to be largely of Kathio type, but 
there were sherds unlike any Mille Lacs sherds. 
An intrusive Cambria sherd in a lower level 
suggests that early stages of this site are con- 
temporary with the earliest Mississippi of south- 
ern Minnesota. 

Another rich village site in southwestern Min- 


nesota yielded a distinct stratigraphy. In the 
plowed area, there was a mixture of Woodland 
and Great Oasis sherds, but only Woodland was 
below. In both levels the points were predomi- 
nantly stemmed. Some of the sherds from this 
site seem exotic in Minnesota. Further investi- 
gation of this site will be made. The site was 
once a flat island in a lake that is now extinct, 
and it now resembles a miniature mesa. It is 
near Slayton in Murray County. 


THE PLAINS 


For the most part archaeological work in the 
Plains area is concentrated upon the salvaging 
of materials which are located in the many reser- 
voir areas which are planned or actually under 
construction. The River Basin Surveys of the 
Smithsonian Institution is doing a yeoman’s 
job and is being very ably assisted by numerous 
private and state organizations. At this writing 
it is not possible to describe the results which 
have been produced by this work. However, a 
wealth of information has been secured and is 
being analyzed. Shortly our knowledge of six 
or eight culture complexes should be consider- 
ably expanded. It may be noted that the use of 
machinery such as road patrols and bulldozers 
has made it possible to excavate large areas in 
some of the sites. From this work will come in- 
formation concerning “town planning” and the 
development of the large villages. This will also 
produce data concerning the population of the 
region. Extensive tests have been made on sites 
which have some antiquity. These have revealed 
Plainview points and the work will contribute 
much needed data concerning Yuma points and 
material associated with them. 


THE SOUTHEAST 

Dr. William G. Haag has kindly added a 
number of notes concerning this area to the 
account which he supplied American Antiquity. 
In addition, some information has been extracted 
from other letters to your editor. It is a pleasure 
to acknowledge notes from A. R. Kelly, Ripley 
P. Bullen and a contribution from Philip Phil- 
lips. There appears to be considerable activity 
in Florida where several reorganizations of insti- 
tutions have speeded the work. The new De- 
partment of Anthropology and Archaeology in 
Florida State University officially recognizes 
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the importance of the field. The Florida Legis- 
lature split the functions of forests and parks, 
and Florida Park Service archaeology is now 
included in the new Board of Parks and Historic 
Memorials. John M. Goggin, University of 
Florida, Hale G. Smith of Florida State Univer- 
sity and John W. Griffin and Ripley P. Bullen 
of the Florida Park Service are all doing intensive 
field work on selected problems. The partial 
list of publications is an indication that they 
are publishing the results of their work. Some 
important Florida excavations are: Johns Island, 
mouth of Chassahowitska River, producing some 
of the earliest ceramic remains found in the 
central Gulf Coast; Woodward Mound, Alachua 
County; Terra Ceia, a famous site on Tampa 
Bay; Spalding’s Lower Store, British-Indian 
trading post 1763-1783. Of considerable interest 
was a conference on Florida archaeology form- 
ing the opening session of a program devoted to 
Pan America held at Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida. A number of the important papers 
have been summarized in a note in American 
Antiquity 15, 175-176. It is interesting to 
note that in this conference and elsewhere the 
growing opinion that Paleo-Indians were well 
established in the southeast. It seems true also 
that evidence is being amassed to indicate his- 
torical relationships between the Southeast and 
the Circum-Caribbean areas. 

In Georgia the River Basins Surveys com- 
pleted their survey of the Allatoona Reservoir 
area. Among other things the survey turned up 
a number of pre-pottery and early stamped pot- 
tery sites which should aid considerably in under- 
standing the late Archaic horizon on the north 
Georgia piedmont. In the last week of the work 
there was discovered an imposing three hundred 
and fifty foot log stockade with a moat outside 
and at least three “observation towers” set in 
the line of posts. Cultural material appeared to 
belong to the Middle Period, pre-Etowah but 
late stamped pottery, possibly antedating the 
Mississippian horizon with which this sort of 
thing is usually equated. According to A. R. 
Kelley some north Georgia cave material is quite 
similar to Copena. It includes copper earspools, 
copper reel or breastplate, rolled copper beads, 
galena cube, perforated graphite specimens, 
Busycon core beads, and three two-hole stone 
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gorgets. The cave was excavated in 1931 by 
“treasure hunters.”’ Kelley is preparing a descrip. 
tion of the material. 

Reports on stratigraphic tests conducted in 
1948-49 by the Natchez Trace Parkway Archae- 
ological Survey at Emerald (Selsertown) and 
the Anna mound groups, Adams County, Mis- 
sissippi, have been prepared by John L. Cotter, 
National Park Service Archaeologist. Field work 
was continued at the Gordon mound and village 
site, Jefferson County, Mississippi, located on 
Coles Creek, and hitherto considered a “Coles 
Creek” site. Many elements at Gordon Mound 
A have been found to bear interesting relation- 
ships to both the Emerald and Anna test data. 
Cotter and J. M. Corbett have finished a manu- 
script “The Bynum Site, Houston County, Mis- 
sissippi.” 

At the University of Mississippi, anthropology 
has been added to the Department of Sociology. 
William G. Haag has joined the staff there and 
is making a survey of sites in the northern 
portion of the state. 

The first report of the Lower Mississippi 
Survey, a joint effort of the three participants, 
Phillips, Ford and Griffin, has been prepared and 
will shortly appear as Volume 25 in the Peabody 
Museum Papers (Harvard University). It covers 
field work done in 1940 and 1941 and again in 
1946 and 1947 in the Lower Mississippi Flood- 
plain roughly between Memphis and Vicksburg. 
In five separate field trips 385 sites were sampled 
and 20 stratigraphic tests made, yielding a total 
of slightly less than 350,000 sherds. These were 
elaborately classified, seriated by means of the 
technique already used by Ford in other areas 
(e.g. Viru Valley) and the seriation checked by 
independent site by site stratigraphic analysis. 
The result is a complete and probably accurate 
picture of the ceramic development in_ this 
part of the Mississippi Valley from the first 
appearance of pottery down to, or almost to, 
the historic period. Unfortunately only one his- 
toric complex, the Quapaw, was identified, and 
that not by any means with certainty —the 
apparent local depopulation in the period be- 
tween De Soto and La Salle is one of the special 
problems of the area. This pottery sequence 
was divided into six periods set off by letters 
and names as follows: 
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B > Mississippi 
C| 

'Tchula 

Gf 

To place this local sequence in the framework 
of Lower Mississippi archaeology it may be 
stated, with minor reservations, that Tchula 
equates roughly with Tchefuncte; the long 
Baytown Period with Marksville, Troyville and 
Coles Creek; Mississippi with Plaquemine and 
Natchez. While the equations are far from per- 
fect and a number of minor problems are there- 
fore raised, the net result is a reinforcement of 
the existing lower valley sequence. 

A further check was obtained by a trial cor- 
relation of this sequence with Fisk’s elaborate 
Mississippi channel chronology recently pub- 
lished by the Mississippi River Commission,* 
with results that were on the whole satisfactory 
enough to indicate this as a most promising ap- 
proach to the dating problem in this area. 

In the main, the letters G to A represent arbi- 
trary points on a ceramic continuum. Only at 
point C was there anything that might be re- 
garded as a “break” in the otherwise placid 
stream of development. At this point a number 
of new features appeared, coincident with the 
shift from clay to shell tempering, though many 
basic traits of form and decoration continued 
without change. Neither the seriation technique 
nor the more conventional analysis of stratig- 
raphy revealed with any certainty the nature 
of this change, a crucial point in the general 
problem of the origin of Mississippi culture. The 
investigators discovered to their chagrin that 
it is impossible by means of high-powered per- 
centage frequency studies to eliminate the sub- 
jective element. Ford felt that the indications of 
continuity outweighed those of change, indicat- 
ing the development of Mississippi culture out of 
the pre-existing Baytown with some assistance 
from sources outside the area. Griffin and 


Phillips, using the same evidence tended to see a 
strong movement of Mississippi culture into the 
area, grafted onto but not supplanting entirely 
the earlier Baytown. If this view is correct the 
most likely direction from which such a move- 
ment could have come would be the north, from 
up-river and the most likely spot—Cahokia. 

In any case, however the evidence for and 
against continuity from Baytown to Mississippi 
be interpreted, all three investigators agreed 
that the area surveyed does not, as so often 
assumed, contain the center for the development 
of Mississippi culture. They have become in- 
creasingly doubtful whether a single center for 
this development exists anywhere, but envisage 
rather a number of centers in which the culture 
was developing more or less simultaneously along 
parallel lines with continuing interaction be- 
tween them. Regarded as such a center, as dis- 
tinct from the center, the problem of Mississippi 
culture in the survey area is clearly one of mul- 
tiple origins. It is a compound of which five major 
elements can be discerned. 

(1) Continuity from the pre-existing Baytown 
culture, which accounts for many of the basic 
ceramic features and the pyramidal mound- 
plaza complex, which appears to have been de- 
veloping as early as middle Baytown times. 

(2) Influences, chiefly ceramic, already re- 
ferred to as probably coming down the river 
from the north. 

(3) Mesoamerican influences. These to a con- 
siderable extent might be included under (1) 
since many of them make their first appearance 
before the close of the Baytown Period. Under 
this heading, besides the all-important temple 
mound complex and associated ceremonial traits 
often discussed in this connection, are included 
the specific traits of polished pottery, engraving 
and the carinated bowl form. The route of entry, 
though still uncertain, was probably via the 
“Caddoan” area, but whether transmitted 
directly from there to the lower Mississippi or 
indirectly via the Cahokia area is another ques- 
tion. If the latter, they would of course come 
South- 


under heading (2) above. In regard to the 


* Fisk, Harold N. Geological Investigation of the 
Alluvial Valley of the Lower Mississippi River. Con- 


ducted for the Mississippi River Commission, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, Vicksburg, Mississippi, 1944. 
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ern Cult,” the survey area has little to contribute. 
Cult elements are practically confined to en- 
graved and painted decoration on late types. 
The stylistic affinities are with Moundville, so 
it is possible that these alleged Mesoamerican 
traits came to the lower Mississippi from that 
quarter. 

(4) Influences from the Southwest. This refers 
to an immense number of traits chiefly ceramic, 
some of which have been formerly ascribed to 
Mesoamerica. Though late in the Mississippi 
sequence they relate chiefly to the Develop- 
mental and Classic Pueblo periods in the South- 
west. This is a comparatively new field of 
investigation and the route by which they found 
their way to the Mississippi or vice versa remains 
to be discovered. 

(5) The reworking and recombination of all 
these elements inherited or acquired that take 
place within the culture, an X-factor, the most 
interesting of all. These are contributions that 
a culture makes to its own development and 
from which derives its special flavor. 

Clearly, Phillips, Ford and Griffin have not 
solved the Mississippi problem, but they feel 
they have at least begun to comprehend it. 

In southern Kentucky, Major W. S. Webb 
has continued excavation of the “large-log town- 
house”’ mound on the Cumberland River in the 
Wolf Creek Reservoir. About one-half the site 
is now completely excavated. Major Webb has 
prepared a manuscript on the important Parrish 
Site and another “Archaeological Sites in Butler 
County, Kentucky.” 

Carl F. Miller of the River Basin Surveys 
made a reconnaissance of the Bayou Bodcau 
project in northwestern Louisiana-southwestern 
Arkansas. 

In answer to a request for an outline of de- 
velopment in theory and interpretation, William 
G. Haag kindly supplies the following: “Charles 
H. Fairbanks very aptly summarized our chang- 
ing concept of southeastern archaeology in his 
paper at Rollins College (cf. above). Generally, 
the trend is to see a much more intimate rela- 
tionship between the various levels and a greater 
degree of smooth continuity growing from Paleo- 
Indian to Late Mississippi. Another growing 


concept—a working hypothesis to be substanti- 
ated or not by Carbon 14 dates—is that Archaic 
is older in the Southeast than formerly thought 
but much of Woodland is relatively younger, 
By this I mean, we push Archaic farther back, 
but not early Woodland. Cotter’s Bynum ex- 
cavation seems to indicate that what we now 
call Middle Woodland persisted longer in the 
South than in the North. Hopewell is thus older 
than Adena or Copena. [This is a radical idea 
partially substantiated in other regions by very 
tentative and incomplete Carbon 14 dates, Ed.] 
Cotter surmises, “The South was, even then, a 
cultural fringe area.’ The Sandia Cave-like finds 
of Joffre Coe at Ansonville, North Carolina, re- 
emphasize the widespread occurrence of a Paleo- 
Indian horizon. All seems quiet on the Buzzard 
Cult front because a bit of excavation is needed 
here and there to establish some of the fine re- 
lationships among Cult objects, dated aboriginal 
artifacts, and dated European artifacts.” 


PACIFIC COAST* 


Six regular field parties of the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of California 
and the University of California Archaeological 
Survey carried out archaeological investigations 
in 18 sites, worked in 15 counties, recorded 150 
hitherto unknown archaeological sites, excavated 
109 prehistoric burials, and deposited about 
30,000 archaeological specimens in the Museum 
of Anthropology. Thirty-two persons were en- 
gaged in archaeological work. Many of the stu- 
dents participated in two or three of the investi- 
gations. There were two volunteer workers, from 
the San Francisco State College and Harvard 
University, and the following institutions col- 
laborated: California Historical Society; Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara College; 
Stanford University; and the Institute for Nu- 
clear Studies, University of Chicago. 

Mr. Clement Meighan, graduate student in 
Anthropology at the University of California, 
Berkeley, was in charge of an archaeological 
crew which re-excavated the Estero shell mound 
at Drake’s Bay in search of additional artifacts 
deriving from the Spanish galleon San Augustin 
of Sebastian Cermefio, which was wrecked there 


* The contribution to this section of Dr. Robert F. Heizer is gratefully acknowledged. 
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in November, 1595. A total of 27 pieces of Ming 
and Wan Li porcelain and 4 iron spikes from a 
ship were recovered. 

A summer field class under the direction of 
R. F. Heizer, assisted by Mr. Allan Miller, ex- 
cavated at Site Sac-6 near Franklin, on the 
Cosumes River. This large site was used as a 
training ground where students received instruc- 
tion in contour mapping, excavating techniques, 
burial exposure and removal, and the like. Site 
survey crews were dispatched locally with the 
result that 60 hitherto unrecorded sites were 
noted. The central problem attacked by the 
group was an inquiry into the precise nature of 
the physical constituents of 10 Cosumes River 
refuse midden deposits. The material from 35 
pits was screened through a one-half inch sieve. 
All screenings were then washed, sun dried, and 
hand sorted to isolate baked clay, rock, fresh- 
water mussel shell, unworked animal bone, ob- 
sidian flakes, and artifacts. These items were 
then weighed. Artifacts were recorded by the 
number of pieces of each class within a 12-inch 
level. Particular care was taken to select village 
sites which were situated in specific environ- 
mental relationships. Thus, open valley, plain, 
swamp and lake shore margins, river bank and 
rolling foothill sites were tested. It is obvious 
from the varying amounts of different compo- 
nents caught by the screen that measurable dif- 
ferences in quantity of animal food, rock, etc. 
varies from one site to another. The amount 
of material recovered is so extensive that it will 
take some time to work up the results, and to- 
ward this end six of the students are engaged 
in preparing the report during a semester’s 
laboratory research under the guidance of S. F. 
Cook and R. F. Heizer. It is anticipated that 
new insight will be gained of the daily life of the 
prehistoric occupants of the Cosumes River 
region. This experiment represents in California 
a new approach to the reconstruction of life in 
the past. 

Sections of the summer field class were de- 
tached for five days at a time and taken to 
Bodega Bay where they assisted the University 
of California Archaeological Survey in the exca- 
vation of the large Middle Horizon Shell-mound 
(Son-299). 

A six weeks’ field trip was made in the north- 
ern district of Baja California, by William D. 


Hohenthal and William S. King, graduate stu- 
dents at the University of California. Hohenthal 
continued ethnographical investigations among 
the Southern Dieguena, Paipai, and Kiliwi 
Indians begun during the summer of 1948, and 
King conducted an archaeological survey in the 
area of these three groups. Over 1000 miles of 
the back country were covered by jeep, and a 
fairly good picture of the site pattern from the 
Pacific Ocean to the San Felipe Desert was 
gained. Pottery-producing sites were found to 
increase in size and number as the eastern desert 
was approached. In the northwest area, espe- 
cially in the Valle de Neji and in the small can- 
yon south of Tecate, the majority of pottery-pro- 
ducing sites yielded surface evidences of Euro- 
pean manufacture. A number of pure lithic sites 
were discovered in the large interior valleys, i.e., 
the Valle de las Palmas, Valle de Santa Clara, 
and Valle de San Rafael. Petroglyphs were 
found in the region of San Matias Pass, which 
joins the mountainous country with the San 
Felipe Desert. 

A Department of Anthropology field party 
spent seven weeks salvaging archaeological data 
from a mound in the Concha Loma Realty 
development at Carpinteria, Santa Barbara 
County. J. Bennyhoff was in charge. Remains of 
two cultures were uncovered. Manos, metates, 
hammerstones, and abundant core tools of the 
scraper and chopper variety formed the bulk 
of the artifacts from the lower levels of the 
midden. Net sinkers, asphalt covered stones, 
chipped blades, and a small quantity of worked 
bone tools completed the inventory. Most arti- 
facts were coated with a calcareous deposit. 
Two cemeteries near the subsoil base produced 
24 burials in varied positions. North or south 
orientation was characteristic. Artifact associa- 
tions were minimal, the most noteworthy being 
killed metates, small spire-lopped olivella beads, 
whole unworked shells, pigment, bone beads, and 
the following unique forms; projectile point, bone 
pendant decorated with punctate design, mica 
and steatite beads. Two types of probable 
charmstones came from the cemetery areas. The 
material culture shares some traits with the 
horizon called Oak Grove by D. B. Rogers and 
P. Orr, though the mortuary complex from the 
Concha Loma deviated from that outlined by 
these authors. 
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An emergency excavation was carried out by 
the University of Archaeological 
Survey at a large and important shell mound on 
Bodega Bay, Sonoma County, when it was 


California 


learned that the owner planned to level the site. 
The salvage work was directed by Franklin 
Fenenga, assisted successively by F. A. Riddell 
and A. R. Pilling. The excavation consisted in 
cutting a trench 25 feet wide completely across 
the site. This sample represents approximately 
10 per cent of the total mound mass. The sample 
seems to have been adequate and representative. 
The single cultural manifestation of the midden 
was that of the McClure Facies of the Middle 
Horizon. The quantity of information and ma- 
terial obtained will permit a much more defini- 
tive description of this culture than was pre- 
viously possible. 

During most of July and part of August, F. 
Riddell and W. Evans worked in the vicinity of 
Honey Lake Valley, Lassen County, California, 
making an archaeological site survey. A total 
of 75 sites was located, most of them being sur- 
face desert sites but many have considerable 
depth of deposit as well as a relatively large 
over-all size. A surface collection was made, 
totaling about 1000 specimens. These specimens, 
however, consisted of the heavier types of stone 
tools, most of the finer material having been 
gleaned from the surface of the various sites by 
local collectors. Local surviving Indians were 
visited by Riddell and Evans to get information 
on names and locations of historic villages, and 
names and use of various archaeological speci- 
mens found during the site survey. 

Mr. John Mills, graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of California, was in charge of excavations 
at the site of the former village of Tsurai in 
Trinidad Bay, Humboldt County. The village 
was discovered in 1775 by the Hezeta expedition, 
visited repeatedly in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury by sea otter fur traders, and came under 
full European impact in 1850 when the town of 
Trinidad was established. The refuse deposits 
ranged from 4 to 8 feet in depth, the upper 
historic level, dating from 1850-1916, being 
clearly delimited from the lower level. Calcula- 
tions of the ratio of historic-prehistoric refuse 
deposit results in a date of ca. 1600 for the found- 
ing of the village. This date is consistent with 
other indications of the antiquity of north- 
western California archaeological cultures. 
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A. Mohr spent 15 days in August studying 
archaeological sites in the Inyokern Naval Ord- 
nance Test area. A dry cave, previously disturbed 
by vandals, yielded a number of projectile points 
of Amargosa type. Petroglyphs are numerous, 
and some data on sequence of styles on the basis 
of superimposition and differential weathering 
were gathered. Eighteen open and_petroglyph 
sites were found and are assignable to the Pinto, 
Amargosa, and “Shoshonean”’ cultures. Mohr’s 
work was done in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of California Archaeological Survey. 

A. E. Treganza, Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology at San Francisco State College, 
conducted a weekend field archaeology class of 
30 students from September 20th to January 10th. 
The site excavated was a large stratified Late- 
Middle horizon shellmound (Ala-328) near 
Newark at the southern end of San Francisco 
Bay. Two trenches, each 10 feet wide and 100 
feet long were excavated; numerous housefloors, 
features, burials, and artifacts were recovered. 

Throughout 1949, the University of California 
Archaeological Survey had made many site sur- 
vey trips, investigated reports of discoveries, 
and continued the task of compiling known data 
on archaeological sites. A total of 4400 sites are 
now on record, being but a small portion of an 
estimated 50,000 in the State. 

It is a pleasure to announce the formation of 
the Kroeber Anthropological Society at Ber- 
keley. The function of this group is to hold 
discussions at which papers will be read, and 
to institute a publication series. The Society will 
be composed largely of graduate students al- 
though membership is open to any interested 
person. 

Heizer makes the following general observa- 
tions concerning the prehistory of California. 
The broad outlines of prehistory in the region 
become clearer as each year’s work is reviewed. 
There are promising indications that several 
chronological techniques (Carbon 14, chemical 
analysis of human bone, estimate of age by means 
of rate accumulation of refuse deposits) are going 
to yield, finally, a temporal framework upon 
which the various cultures can be hung. More 
specific definition of local culture types both as 
a result of excavation and surface survey, is 
being accomplished. The use of archaeological 
site survey records by demographers shows one 
utility of a file of such data. The work of Cook 
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and Heizer on the physical analysis of refuse site 
deposit components promises to yield real in- 
sight into California Indians’ life of the past. 
The second season of the Southwest Museum’s 
archaeological excavations at the Pinto site at 
Little Lake, Inyo County, terminated August 1. 
Six graduate students of U.C.L.A. took part 
during July, this work constituting an official 
field session of the University. This was made 
possible by the recent appointment of Curator 
M. R. Harrington of the Museum, who was in 
charge of the expedition, as Research Associate 
in the Department of Anthropology and Soci- 
ology. Two more Pinto house sites, outlined by 
postholes, were located, the largest being circular 
and about 12 feet in diameter. Many Pinto 
points were found, together with a few Lake 
Mohave and Silver Lake types. Implements, 
such as scrapers of various kinds, gravers, and 
crude metates and manos were abundant. 
Douglas Osborne, Pacific Coast director of 
the River Basin Survey Program, reports that 
during the early part of the summer the office 
at Eugene, under his direction, completed a final 
report on the excavations of 1948. This report 
was abstracted for mimeographing and distrib- 
uted to co-operating agencies. A grant of money 
by the Washington State College at Pullman 
was combined with the Smithsonian contribu- 
tions thus increasing the scope of the work. 
Excavations were begun in the lower part of 
MeNary reservoir near Cold Springs, Oregon. 
Osborne visited the excavations several times 
but during his absence the work was under the 
direction of Mr. Joel Shiner, a graduate student 
of U.C.L.A. Shiner tested some seven sites and 
excavated rather extensively in one, 35-Um-7. 
At this latter site, he discovered buried shell 
middens and a generally rather thin midden, 
which often extended to a depth of seven feet. 
The artifacts associated with the buried shell 
middens and with the deeper midden, generally 
were of basalt and of different types than those 
found last year in association with historic ma- 
terials. Since the end of excavation in early 
September, Shiner has remained in charge of the 
laboratory in Eugene and has been working up 
the summer’s data. Osborne resigned from the 
River Basin Surveys in September and is now 
Curator and Instructor in the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Washington. 
Carrol Burroughs, University of Washington, 


reports that the fourth Annual University Sum- 
mer Field Session worked from June 21 to August 
20. A group of students under Burroughs tested 
the remnants of four midden sites on San Juan 
Island and partially excavated a fifth site; the 
purpose of the excavations was to obtain in- 
formation on these sites before they were com- 
pletely destroyed through erosional forces and 
human activity. Preliminary examination of the 
artifacts and food remains of the sites suggests 
that four of the five were seasonal camp sites at 
which specific types of food were collected; 
material from the fifth site suggests a more 
permanent occupation, perhaps a village site. 
Field reports, plans, profiles, and materials are 
available for study at the Department of An- 
thropology in Seattle. 

Warren Caldwell, graduate student from Stan- 
ford University, partially excavated a midden 
site on a spit in Jekyll Lagoon on San Juan 
Island. Occupation of the site appears to have 
been seasonal, with clamming and fishing as the 
major activities. His field report and collections 
are at Seattle. 

Dr. Charles Borden of the University of British 
Columbia conducted a joint University of Wash- 
ington-University of British Columbia excava- 
tion at a midden site at Point Roberts, Washing- 
ton. The party excavated a trench through a 
shell ridge deposited at the edge of a former 
lagoon. The excavation revealed that the ridge 
of midden material, several hundred yards long 
and about a hundred feet wide, was based on 
the sandy beach of the lagoon and built up to a 
height of about twelve feet above the original 
beach. Twelve burials were recovered. Plans 
are in progress to continue excavation of this 
Point Roberts site next year, again as a joint 
project. 

Miss Florence Howard, University of Wash- 
ington undergraduate, did an archaeological 
survey of a section of southwestern Puget Sound. 
In line with the policy of this University, Miss 
Howard located and mapped sites, gathered 
information from local inhabitants, photographed 
local collections, and tested the larger sites for 
stratigraphic information and _ representative 
material. 

Two undergraduate students of the Univer- 
sity, Malcolm Forbes and William Liston, did 
archaeological work at two sites on Lopez Island 
in the San Juan group during the fall quarter. 
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They tested the remnants of a large site at 
Richardson from which a large local collection 
has been gathered and began excavation of a 
shell mound at McKay Harbor. John Campbell, 
undergraduate, made an archaeological survey 
of a portion of the Columbia River above 
Priest Rapids during the fall quarter. 

Burroughs reports that the Washington 
Archaeological Society was organized in Novem- 
ber. One purpose of the society is to organize 
interested non-professionals and to employ their 
efforts in an over-all attack on the study of the 
prehistory of the state. 

Phil C. Orr of the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Natural History reports that Mr. Ralph Colcord 
has completed the classification and cross-filing 
of the Channel Island collections, which was 
begun several years ago. Each shell and bone 
artifact has been classified according to Gifford’s 
classificatory system. Mr. Colcord is starting now 
on the Mainland collections, which will be treated 
in the same way. Richard S. Finley and Phil C. 
Orr are preparing for the Third Santa Rosa 
Island Expedition. They plan to excavate at 
Skull Gulch in a site where 27 well preserved 
house pits are present. 

The Tranquillity site, Fresno County, earlier 
reported on by G. W. Hewes as possibly produc- 
ing evidence of the contemporaneity of man and 
extinct animals, and subsequently excavated 
by L. Satterthwaite, was visited in July by L. 
C. Eiseley, R. A. Stirton, and E. W. Gifford. 
Probably only a great deal of additional exca- 
vation here will definitely settle the problem of 
contemporaneity or non-contemporaneity of 
man and Pleistocene mammals. 

Malcolm Farmer of the San Diego Museum 
of Man reports a salvage excavation in the city 
of San Diego which produced tools of the San 
Dieguito and La Jolla cultures. Farmer hopes to 
report on this and other salvage jobs in the near 
future. The Museum is reorganizing its archae- 
ological site file and is setting up the cross-index 
of site location cards to assist in the identification 
of sites reported to it. 

The principal archaeological work of the Kern 
County Museum in recent months has consisted 
of a survey of old Yokuts village sites on the 
shores of Kern Lake. One site on which local 
collectors have found a large quantity of surface 
artifacts, and which has been badly pot hunted, 


was “excavated” by sweeping the top surface, 
collecting the sweepings in 800 gunny bags, 
and screening the material. A power-driven 
screen is now being assembled for use in screen. 
ing the earth excavated from the cemetery areas, 
This work, according to F. F. Latta, Director 
of the Museum, will be carried out in the spring, 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


During the 1949 field season the Southwest 
Expedition of the Chicago Natural History 
Museum under the leadership of Dr. Paul S. 
Martin and with the assistance of Dr. John B. 
Rinaldo resumed investigations in the Pine 
Lawn Valley near Reserve, New Mexico. The 
results of the expedition may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. The further definition of the Reserve Phase 
by the excavation of three small pueblos. 2. 
The discovery of a sub-surface jacal-like struc- 
ture underneath one of the masonry pueblo 
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structures. This jacal-like structure may repre- 
sent an intermediate architectural stage in this 
area between pit houses and surface masonry 
structures. 3. Further study by Dr. Ernst Antevs 
of the soil profiles on the West Leggett and other 
arroyos and the collection of several more Co- 
chise implements. 4. The discovery of a Cochise 
camp site, including an occupation floor and 
several artifacts, beneath the refuse of one of the 
Reserve Phase pueblos and separated from it by 
asterile layer half a meter thick. 5. Excavation of 
a small oval “‘pit house” over seven and a half 
feet deep, which had been used as a refuse dump 
by the neighboring pueblo. The roof beams were 
supported in wall sockets rather than by the 
usual posts. 

The University of Utah is planning a small 
(26-case) museum dealing exclusively with Utah 
anthropology. A sum of money adequate for the 
employment of a preparator and for the con- 
struction of exhibit cases has recently been ap- 
proved by the Board of Regents, and exhibit 
construction was scheduled to begin on or about 
January 1. The opening of the exhibit hall will 
occur some time in the spring of 1950 as one of 
the special events of the University of Utah 
Centennial year. 

During the months of September and October 
a mobile survey crew, composed of graduate 
students Robert D. Stirland and Jack Rudy, 
conducted an archaeological reconnaissance of 
the Virgin River headwaters in Washington 
County, Utah. Particularly intensive work was 
done in the area which will be inundated by the 
construction of the proposed Virgin or Lower 
Gunlock reservoirs northwest and northeast of 
Utah, respectively. Within-the reservoirs them- 
selves, approximately 27 sites were encountered. 
Location data and collections were obtained 
from a total of approximately 72 sites. Test 
excavation was carried out in 7 sites within the 
reservoir limits of the Gunlock Reservoir. The 
low-lying sites near the river were interesting if 
not spectacular. Small L, U, or D-shaped unit 
houses were formed by very small rooms. The 
stones of the walls were evidently not carefully 
coursed, judging from the limited amount of 
surface debris. Stone was used to raise the walls 
only one or two feet. Room floors were normally 
sunken only a few inches into the ground. Ap- 
parently the wall stones were laid upon the cur- 


rent surface for one or two crude layers or 
courses; the remainder of the room was then 
built of timbers or wattle and daub. This latter 
technique is assumed; the assumption rests upon 
evidence from the Virgin Reservoir, where there 
is a large amount of debris from burned wattle 
and daub structures. At a site which was exten- 
sively sampled by Ben Wetherill a few years ago, 
no evidence of jacal construction was observed. 
In some of the deeper rooms, large slabs of stone 
were used for either floor or wall liners or both. 
On the higher mesas adjacent to the Virgin 
River, there are unit dwellings showing carefully 
coursed masonry and other evidence of greater 
recency. It is hoped that the detailed analysis 
of the survey data will justify more extensive 
work in the area. 

There will also be, during the winter months, 
an attempt to write a preliminary report of the 
material recovered from three caves in the 
Wendover region, which were sampled by the 
summer field school party. The preliminary 
analysis of this material indicates that one of 
the caves bears marked resemblances to the 
Great Basin caves to the west. Another, reported 
by Elmer R. Smith several years ago as U-145, 
has yielded specimens appearing to bear much 
stronger relation to the Deadman Cave material 
reported by Elmer R. Smith in 1941, than to the 
caves farther west. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Brazil. Mr. Clifford Evans, Jr. and Betty J. 
Meggers (Mrs. Evans), financed and supported 
by the Viking Fund, Inc. and by a Cutting 
Fellowship from Columbia University, New 
York, completed the last phase of field study 
with a one month excavation of mounds on cen- 
tral Marajé Island. Twenty village mounds as- 
sociated with one cemetery mound were sur- 
veyed and excavated in the Igarapé Os Camutins 
in the headwaters of the Rio Anajas; the three 
other mounds of the Monte Carmelo Group 
along the Rio Anajas were also investigated. 

Evans and Meggers spent several months in 
actual classification and description of all sherd 
material. Classified and typed samples of ma- 
terials useful for comparative purposes were left 
in four museums in Brazil. Samples of the types 
were also brought to the United States for incor- 
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poration with study collections of South Ameri- 
can ceramics. It is a pleasure to note that local 
Brazilian cooperation, both official and otherwise, 
was whole-heartedly given. 

Analysis of the material and seriation of all 
the strata cuts indicates the presence of six 
separate phases of occupation in the islands of 
Marajé, Mexiana, and Caviana, and two addi- 
tional phases in the Territory of Amapa, with 
evidence of only one of the other phases having 
first occupied the Territory of Amapa and then 
migrated to the islands. The archaeological 
data extends from historical times (archive data 
on the Aru&) backward through the various 
occupations of the phases. The elaborate, well- 
known Marajé Mound-Builder phase is an in- 
trusive culture into the mouth of the Amazon 
limited to the central part of Marajé with tradi- 
tions totally different from any of the other 
phases. 

Gordon Willey wishes to call special attention 
to this survey of Evans and Meggers. For dec- 
ades Americanists have known and talked of 
Amazonian archaeology and of Marajé, Maraca, 
and Santarem styles. Nothing existed, however, 
except a minimum of descriptive information. 
Now, in 1949, we have our first distributional 
and chronological data from this important re- 
gion of the Amazonian delta. It is hoped that 
Evans and Meggers, as well as other archaeol- 
gists from both the United States and from Bra- 
zil, may be able to follow up this promising initial 
establishment of a time-space framework for the 
prehistory of the Amazonian basin. 

Colombia. The Colombian government’s In- 
stituto Etnolégico y Servicio de Arqueologia 
continues its large scale program of archaeologi- 
cal surveys in that country. Under the general 
directorship of Sr. Luis Duque Gomez work 
has recently been carried out in the following 
regions. 

Dr. Rafael Reyes Parga made excavations in 
Sibaté, Cundinamarca. Dr. Reyes’ finds supple- 
ment other work on the problem of Chibchan 
archaeology carried on by the Instituto in the 
last few years. 

Srta. Blanca Ochoa Sierra and Joaquin Parra 
Rojas conducted an archaeological survey in the 
Department of Magdalena and also worked at 
the important and well-known site of Pueblito. 
Studies at this last site, which have been con- 


tinuing for some months under the immediate 
supervision of Dr. G. Reichel D., reveal new 
ceramic types, hitherto not described for the 
Santa Marta area. 

At the National Archaeological Park of Say 
Agustin recent emergency excavations revealed 
a rich tomb of the San Agustin culture. 

The Colombian Instituto also cooperated with 
Dr. Emil Haury of the University of Arizona 
who undertook archaeological investigations in 
Colombia during the fall and winter, 1949-1950. 
Dr. Haury, who received a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship for this field work, collaborated with Sr. 
Cubillos of the Instituto staff. Dr. Haury has 
initiated his work at Facatativa, near Bogota 
and reports that “we’re running a deep trench 
into a rock shelter on the long shot that there 
may be something under a relatively thin Chib- 
cha layer.” 

Venezuela. Dr. José Maria Cruxent R. has 
carried out an extensive survey of Venezuela, 
making surface collections and sample pits. He 
has recently been visiting universities in the 
United States. 

Peru. Mr. Richard Schaedel continues his 
work as director of the Instituto de Antropologia 
in Trujillo. He is engaged in clearing the wall 
arabesques at the Huaca Dragén near Trujillo, 
and in an elaborate survey of architecture of the 
north coast valleys based on selected sections 
of the aerial survey photographs. 

A publication scheduled for early release 
in “Publications in Anthropology, Yale Univer- 
sity” is The Gallinazo Group, Virui Valley, Peru. 
This is a publication coming out of the Viré 
Project, and it deals with an intensive study of 
a single period, one which appears to be the most 
distinctive and intensive period of occupation in 
the valley’s history. Surface Survey of the Viri 
Valley, Peru by James A. Ford and Gordon R. 
Willey, (Vol. 43, Pt. 1, ““Anth. Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History”) was published 
during the year. This is also a result of the Vira 
Project and is rather important from two points 
of view. It carries the seriational method of dat- 
ing to extreme limits and is thus of methodologi- 
cal importance to archaeology as a whole. It is 
particularly significant in that it shows how 
plain wares may be utilized for chronology. 
Previously plain wares have never been effec- 
tively used in the area. 
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An important piece of work published during 
the year is Andean Culture History by Wendell 
C. Bennett and Junius B. Bird, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Handbook Series No. 
15, 1949. Some think this the best semi-popular 
document in American archaeology. It reflects 
an important theoretical trend in South Ameri- 
can archaeology and in archaeology in general. 
It is an attempt to explain cause-and-effect 
forces and results as these are reflected in archae- 
ology. It can be called functional interpretation 
in the broader sense. One correspondent has 
suggested that this book does in part what 
Gordon Childe has done in the Old World. 

Another publication dealing with South 


America is The South American Handbook, 
Bull. 143, B.A.E., Vol. 5. In this there are articles 
by Kroeber, Bennett, Willey, and Rouse all of 
which have archaeological implications. 

Aside from these notes graciously supplied by 
Gordon Willey, there is little that can be re- 
ported. It is to be noted that there is a steady 
improvement in local work especially that con- 
cerned with sequences and distributions. In spite 
of the fact that archaeological knowledge of the 
continent lags a little it is encouraging to see an 
increase in records which eventually will form 
the basis for the necessary interpretation. 


March 1950 
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CaMILLO PrRASCHNIKER, Professor of Classical Ar- 
chaeology at the University of Vienna, and Director 
of the Austrian Archaeological Institute, died October 
1, 1949, in his sixty-fifth year. He is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, and four grandchildren. 

Born October 13, 1884, he attended high school in 
Graz, the Universities of Innsbruck, Berlin, and 
Vienna, and received his Ph.D. at Innsbruck in 1908. 
He travelled 1908-10 in Greece, Italy, and the Near 
East. In 1911 he became assistant at the University of 
Vienna, in 1912 secretary of the Austrian Archaeologi- 
cal Institute and in 1915 lecturer at Vienna University. 
He was appointed professor in 1923 at the German 
University of Prague, later at the University of Jena, 
and in 1930 at the University of Vienna, where he re- 
mained until his death. 

He was an authority on classical Greek sculpture. 
Perhaps his most important work, which demanded 
physical and spiritual courage, was his investigation of 
the metopes at the north, west, and east sides of the 
Parthenon. In 1911, 1912 and again in 1925 he 
climbed up the scaffolding and steep ladders to ex- 
amine these exposed reliefs. He noted carefully the 
battered actual remains, interpreted the north and east 
metopes as Iliupersis and gigantomachy, reconstructed 
the compositions, and discussed in a masterly way the 
artistic problems connected with these important 
documents of the art of Phidias (Parthenonstudien, 
1928). The west metopes have not yet been published 
because the last chapter is missing. He also contributed 
to our knowledge of the greatest pupil of Phidias, 


Alkamenes, by recognizing in a peplos figure and in 
the broken torso of a boy the statue of Prokne, with 
her son Ithys, dedicated by the artist himself on the 
Acropolis (Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen Instituts 
16 [1913] 121 ff.). Another contribution to the knowl- 
edge of Alkamenes is a paper on a replica of his Hermes 
Propylaios, found in Ephesos and inscribed with the 
name of the artist (ibid. 29 [1934] 23 ff., figs. 22 
25). 

Praschniker took part in excavations in Athens, 
Ephesos and Elis, and in Palestine in 1913 with E. 
Sellin. With A. Schober he published archaeological 
investigations in Albania and Montenegro, 1919. A 
pleasant little booklet on Cretan art appeared in the 
Bibliothek der Kunstgeschichte, published by Hans 
Tietze (Vol. 7) in 1921. A history of the acroterion in 
the Schriften of the German University of Prague ap- 
peared in 1929; and one on the art of the Roman Em- 
pire in the collections and investigations of Austrian 
scholars, in the Instituto di studi Romani, Quaderni 
Augustei, Studi Stranieri 15 (1939). His last book 
deals with Roman provincial art. He published it in 
collaboration with his assistant and collaborator Hed- 
wig Kenner in 1947 (Der Bdderbezirk von Virunum, 
Wien, Rohrer). 

A paper on the reconstruction of the Athena Par- 
thenos will appear in the next number of the Jahres- 
hefte des oesterreichischen Instituts. Praschniker di- 
rected excavations at the Magdalensberg in Austrian 
Carinthia (Kirnten) until 1948. A rich life has come to 
a close. (Margarete Bieber) 
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ALBERT REuM, born in Augsburg (Bavaria) on Au- 
gust 15, 1871, died of heart failure after a brief illness 
in Munich on July 31, 1949. He studied the classics, 
history, and Germanic philology in Munich and Git- 
tingen and received his Ph.D. in 1896 after having sub- 
mitted a dissertation on Griechische Sternsagen. Very 
soon afterwards he was granted a travelling fellowship, 
which enabled him to travel extensively in Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor during the years 1897-98. 
After his return to Germany he taught the classical 
languages in the gymnasiums of Regensburg, Ans- 
bach, and Munich. In 1903 he became the collaborator 
of W. Herzog in the excavations at Kos, his first ven- 
ture into the field of practical archaeology. His great 
ability, especially in the epigraphical field, was soon 
recognized so that the Prussian government invited 
him to participate as an epigraphist in the excavations 
at Miletus and later in Didyma. In 1906, however, he 
accepted a professorship of classical philology and edu- 
cation at the University of Munich, which he con- 
tinued to hold until his retirement in 1936. In 1924 he 
was entrusted with special research for the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum on the islands of Samos and 
Chios. 

In 1930-31 he was rector of the University of Mu- 
nich and during his rectorate did everything in his 
power to combat the Nazi movement among the stu- 
dents of the university. This and his courageous re- 
sistance to encroachments of the Nazi administration 
on the freedom of the faculty earned him the increasing 
displeasure of the regime until his retirement in 1936. 
Because of his well known record in this respect he 
was appointed rector of the University of Munich im- 
mediately after the occupation, but ironically was re- 
moved from this position again in 1946 because he 
showed the same outspokenness and courage in fight- 
ing for the classical tradition in German education 
against the new authorities that he had shown in 
fighting for the freedom of his university before the 
war. It was in these troubled years that those who 
knew him well learned to admire his character even 
more than his accomplishments as an educator and a 
scholar. There never was the slightest trace of resent- 
ment in him and he was always eager to work for what 
he considered the good cause without the least bitter- 
ness because of his personal experiences. Thus he be- 
came an active professor of the classics again in 1946 
in spite of his advanced age. His colleagues and his 
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physician believe that he might well have recovered 
and still be alive if he had not insisted on attend. 
ing an especially important meeting of his faculty 
shortly before his death when he was already gravely 
ill. 

His interests were very broad and his activities coy. 
ered many fields. Throughout those years in which he 
carried the full teaching burden of a combined pro. 
fessorship of the classics and of education he continued 
to act as adviser to the professors of Greek and Latin 
in the gymnasiums in Munich holding regular confer. 
ences with them in which both educational and 
scholarly problems were discussed. At the same time 
he kept in close contact with the excavations in Asia 
Minor, even when not able to participate in them 
personally, and helped to prepare the results for pub- 
lication in the great work of Miletus which was edited 
under the direction of Wiegand. Side by side with 
these and other activities he conducted intensive re- 
search in Greek science and technology and published 
many articles on Greek astronomy, meteorology, 
clocks, war engines, and similar matters. Outstanding 
through precision and mastership in a difficult tech- 
nical field are his article Episemasiai in the RE Suppl. 
7, 175-198 and his Parapegmastudien, which were 
published as Heft 19, Neue Folge, in the Abhand- 
lungen der Bayr. Akademie in 1941. The years of his 
retirement and whatever time he could spare in the 
last years of his life when he had again become an ac- 
tive member of his university were devoted to the 
preparation of the great publication of the results of 
the excavations at Didyma. Several preliminary re- 
ports and articles on special problems were published 
during his lifetime. The main work was almost com- 
pleted at the time of his death, and it is to be hoped 
that its publication will not be delayed very much. 
Of works dealing with less specialized subjects his sur- 
veys of the history of Greek science in Gercke-Nor- 
den’s Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft and of 
Greek and Roman epigraphy in W. Otto’s Handbuch, 
and his “Rektoratsrede” of 1931 on Neuhumanismus 
einst und jetzt are especially worthy of mention. 

To those who saw his astonishing, youthful resili- 
ence in the hard years after the war his death at the 
age of seventy-seven appeared premature. It is a great 
loss to classical scholarship, to the cause of the human- 
ities, but most of all to those who knew him as a man. 
(Kurt von Fritz) 


FIFTY-FIRST GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAE- 
OLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA (1949) 


The fifty-first general meeting of the Institute was held in conjunction with the American Philologi- 
cal Association in Baltimore, Md., on 28-30 December 1949, in the Lord Baltimore Hotel and in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Summaries of the papers presented are as follows: 


Wednesday, 28 December 


FRACTIONAL QUANTITIES IN Minoan Boox- 
KEEPING: Emmett L. Bennett, Jr., Yale 
University. 


Published in this issue of AJA. 


Recent ExcavaTIONS IN SAMOTHRACE: Karl 
Lehmann, New York University. 


No summary of this paper has been received. 


Tue Lamps or Roman Louise A. 
Shier, University of Michigan. 


The most popular pottery lamps of third 
century Egypt were the type which included 
the frog lamps, so-called because the frog often 
entered into the decoration. They developed 
from the Greek and Hellenistic lamps introduced 
into Egypt by settlers from Greek lands. 

The frog was an old symbol of resurrection 
among the Egyptians, associated with Heget, 
goddess of birth. On the lamps it appeared alone 
or in combination with heads of wheat, symbol 
of Osiris, Egyptian god of grain and the recurring 
resurrection of nature. The palm branches which 
decorated another group of lamps may have 
originated in the wheat heads. 

The frog lamps developed during the second 
century A.D., perhaps in Upper Egypt near 
Abydos, center of the cult of the frog-headed 
goddess, Heget, and an important center of the 
worship of the god, Osiris. Abydos is not far 
from sources of the pale buff clay of which many 
of the lamps are made. In the late third and 
early fourth centuries a late variety of frog lamp 
appeared which sometimes had a cross on the 
nozzle. The Egyptians, even after they became 
Christians, were continuing to use the frog as a 
symbol of resurrection. 


Mycenakan Stexae: George E. Mylonas, Wash- 
ington University. 


Over the shaft graves of Mycenae a number 


of stelae were found by Schliemann and Stamata- 
kis, on three of which at least almost complete 
chariot scenes are carved. These have been inter- 
preted by all scholars as battle scenes. A de- 
tailed re-examination of the compositions, how- 
ever, seems to prove that this interpretation is 
not correct. Chariot scenes we find represented 
on a number of Minoan-Mycenaean seals and 
rings, on a fragmentary fresco from Tiryns, and 
on the short side of the sarcophagus of Aghia 
Triada. They can be divided into two types. 
To the first belong chariot representations ap- 
parently illustrating some quiet peaceful cere- 
mony or act. To the second belong chariot repre- 
sentations illustrating some active event such as 
a hunt. In the former group only one person is 
represented riding, while in the latter we find 
two, one handling the horses and the other 
engaged in the action. The representations of 
the latter type will be nearer to war scenes. If 
on our stelae we had battle scenes then we would 
expect to have two warriors riding instead of 
one. We find two men riding on the chariot repre- 
sentations of Egypt and Mesopotamia where 
war action is indicated. In two out of three 
almost complete compositions our charioteer is 
without weapons; in the third his sword is 
securely attached to his belt. In two out of our 
three compositions a man holding a short or a 
longer object seems to stand at the side of the 
galloping horse. A comparison with Mycenaean 
armor and battle techniques, as illustrated on 
Mycenaean works of art, seems to indicate that 
these cannot be warriors attacking the charioteer, 
but rather interested officials. The composition 
of Stele VII certainly is not a battle scene and 
can only be interpreted as a chariot race. The 
re-examination of the evidence definitely proves 
that all chariot scenes on the stelae represent 
such chariot races, and that their details can 
find meaning in the description of such games 
held after the burial of Patroklos. Of course 
the Mycenaean stelae antedate the Homeric 
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event by centuries, but, if our interpretation is 
correct, they prove that such chariot races were 
held as part of the burial ritual by the Myce- 
naeans already in LH. I-II times. 

This paper will be published in AJA. 


SAITE William Stevenson Smith, 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


A late Egyptian relief from the region of 
Memphis recently acquired by the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts again raises the question of 
the dating of the realistic portrait heads which 
appear in a series of these late reliefs, as well as 
in similar sculpture in the round. The elderly 
man making an offering to the gods on the Bos- 
ton relief is stylistically so close to a figure on 
the Berlin relief of Henat as to suggest a similar 
date for both pieces. The Berlin relief is fixed by 
genealogical evidence to about 535 B.c. in the 
reign of the next to the last Saite king Amasis. 
We are becoming familiar with the fresh style 
and technical dexterity of the Upper Egyptian 
reliefs of the early part of the Saite Period. 
These are known from the tomb of Pabasa at 
Thebes and that of Mentuemhat who governed 
that city at the time of the Assyrian sack and 
survived into the reign of Psamtik I. Fragments 
of Mentuemhat’s reliefs are scattered in various 
European and American collections. His statues 
are the finest examples of the realistic portrait 
school of Ethiopian and Saite times. 

Equally realistic portrait heads occur in an- 
other group of reliefs, generally called Neo- 
Memphite, and in a series of heads from small 
statues. These reliefs begin to show faint traces 
of Greek influence in the drawing of the gar- 
ments, but they have not yet acquired that 
rather unpleasant sense of volume which appears 
in the modelling of the relief sculpture of the 
reign of Nectanebo I. This becomes more pro- 
nounced in the modelling of the statues and 
reliefs of the Ptolemaic Period. Therefore it 
seems reasonable to place at about 400 B.c. 
such later Neo-Memphite reliefs as the Tigrane 
Pasha relief in Alexandria and the small green 
stone heads in Berlin and Boston. This was a 
time when the Egyptians were closely in contact 
with the Greeks who were helping them to free 
themselves from Persian rule. 
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NEOLITHIC FIGURINES AND AEGEAN INTERRELA- 
tions: Saul S. Weinberg, University of 
Missouri. 


Seven Neolithic figurines of steatopygous fe- 
males, seated with their legs folded, not crossed, 
in front of them, form a closely knit group 
which has proved of considerable importance for 
the evidence they offer of interrelations among 
the three main areas of the Aegean world in the 
Neolithic period. The exact similarity in pose of 
all the figures indicates strongly that they are 
contemporaneous and the other internal and 
external evidence confirms this and points to a 
date for the group towards the close of the 
Middle Neolithic period, in the latter part of 
the fourth millenium B.c. 

The finest statuette of the seven, found in 
Crete, is made of unmistakably Cretan clay and 
resembles strongly the Neolithic pottery of that 
island. The only other clay figurine was found 
at Corinth and is made equally of unmistakable 
Corinthian clay. The other five are all of marble: 
one is of Naxian marble and was found on Naxos; 
another, found at Knossos, is of island marble; 
a third is reportedly from Amorgos; the fourth 
was found near Athens, but its marble may also 
be of island origin; while the last has no known 
provenience. The association of the marble 
statuettes with the Cycladic islands, suggested 
by the marble itself, is strengthened by the 
obvious similarities between many features of 
these figurines and of the later common type of 
Cycladic “idol.”” The marble group thus stands 
at present as one of' the principal witnesses of 
the Neolithic culture of the Cyclades which has 
so long been suspected and sought, and which 
apparently was actually found two decades ago 
on Naxos, but never published. The result is a 
solid chain of evidence which links Crete, the 
Cyclades and the mainland of Greece in the 
Middle Neolithic period, evidence which is 
contrary to the common belief concerning the 
interrelations of these regions in Neolithic times. 

While the type of seated figure with folded 
legs is rare within the Aegean area, it is almost 
non-existent outside it. Yet two Neolithic fig- 
urines, one from the Adalia region of Turkey and 
the other from the Amuq in North Syria, offer 
close parallels to the Aegean group, seem to 
confirm the dating suggested here and indicate 
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the direction from which the type, and perhaps 
the whole Neolithic civilization of the Aegean, 
must have come. 

This paper will be published in AJA. 


Tue ATHENIAN Acora; 1949: Homer A. Thomp- 
son, The Institute for Advanced Study. 


The fourteenth season of exploration conduc- 
ted by the American School of Classical Studies 
in the Agora was divided between completing 
the study of areas opened up between the Wars 
and beginning the reconstruction of the Stoa of 
Attalos to serve as an Agora Museum. 

The clearing of bedrock at the northwest foot 
of the Areopagus brought to light two well 
furnished graves, one a cremation burial of a 
warrior of the 9th century B.c., the other an 
infant’s pithos burial of the late 8th century. 
These are to be associated with the immediately 
adjacent burial of a woman (“the Grave of the 
Terracotta Boots”) found in 1948; the three 
graves constituting another of the many small 
family burial plots of the Geometric period now 
known on the slopes of these hills. 

The final intensive study of the remains of 
private houses of the classical period, of sculp- 
tors’ and metal workers’ shops in the valley 
between the Areopagus and the Hill of the 
Nymphs has yielded a continuous history of the 
area and a rich picture of private life; the results 
of this study are now ready for the press. 

The reconstruction of the Stoa of Attalos is 
being carried out by the American School of 
Classical Studies on behalf of the Greek Govern- 
ment which is receiving financial assistance in 
the early stages of the work from the Economic 
Cooperation Administration under the Marshall 
Plan. In the first season’s work the site of the 
building was cleared of blocks and thoroughly 
explored and the first of the new marble capitals 
have been carved. 

The work on the Stoa of Attalos necessitated 
the demolition of a wall of the late Roman period 
in the Northeast corner of the Agora. From this 
wall were recovered many fragments of poros 
architecture from a building of the second quar- 
ter of the 5th century B.c. that may be identified 
with virtual certainty as the Stoa Poikile, i.e., 
the Painted Stoa in which Stoic philosophy had 
its beginning. 


A New FraGMent oF THE Laudatio Turiae: 
Arthur E. Gordon, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Published in this issue of AJA. 


Wuo Rossep THE Graves? Hazel Palmer, 
The Institute for Advanced Study. 


The results of excavations in the ancient 
cemeteries at Corinth assist in the identification 
of several groups of pottery in European and 
American museums as funeral objects once 
deposited in Corinthian graves. They also sup- 
plement traditions and ancient references to 
grave robbings. Of seven disturbed areas in the 
North Cemetery proper, four are by unknown 
people, perhaps of medieval periods; three show 
re-use of earlier sarcophagi, one group by Romans 
of the second quarter of the first century A.p., 
a second by people of the early fourth century 
B.c., and the third in the late fifth century B.c. 
The Roman colonists probably did the looting 
described by Strabo in the eastern section of the 
city. The mass of illegal eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century finds came from otherwise unex- 
cavated sections of the plain north of the city. 


Thursday, 29 December 


Corns FROM TERENOUTHIS, Ecypt: Dorothy 
Markham, University of Michigan. 


In the spring of 1935 the University of Michi- 
gan Expedition, under the direction of Dr. E. E. 
Peterson, began operations at Kom Abou Billou, 
or Terenouthis, Egypt. This city was situated on 
the edge of the western desert near the middle 
portion of the Nile Delta. Excavations disclosed 
a cemetery of the late third and fourth centuries. 
Here were discovered hundreds of mounds of 
mud brick, in many of which were niches con- 
taining stelae. These mounds were funerary in 
purpose but were not tombs. The burials were 
made between them. 

The coins recovered number 484. Of these 266 
have been identified with certainty; 82 are 
partly legible; the remainder are hopelessly il- 
legible. The coins were found in either the right 
or left hand of the burial, or in both. In some 
instances they were also placed in a row from 
the chin down the breast and abdomen of the 
body. The earliest coin is a diobol of Vespasian’s 
eighth year. There are scattering bronze coins 
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for succeeding rulers through the time of Severus 
Alexander. From the time of Philip I until 296 
A.D. only billon tetradrachms appear. The first 
emperor for whom there are coins in any number 
is Tacitus. It seems probable that the use of the 
cemetery began near the time of his reign (275 
A.p.). Coins issued after the monetary reform 
of Diocletian form the major part of the collec- 
tion. There are 68 coins of Constantine I. The 
latest is of his son Constans. Almost all are from 
the Alexandrian mint until the time of Licinius, 
when other mint marks begin to appear. On 
coins of Constantine I fifteen Roman mints are 
represented. 

These coins corroborate facts already known 
rather than add anything new to the economic 
history of Egypt. Their greatest importance lies 
in the fact that they date the stelae. 


A SNAFFLE Bit FROM THE EARLY VILLANOVAN 
Prriop: Clark Hopkins, University of 
Michigan. 


In a grave of the first Benacci period a snaffle 
bit of bronze with check pieces in the form of 
horses was discovered. The first phases in the 
Villanovan culture are usually considered to be 
the result of local development from the Terra 
Mare with new influence from the Balkans to 
the North. The closest parallels to the bit, how- 
ever, are in Luristan. A similar type of bit is 
found in the Assyrian reliefs. In the East there 
is a long and regular development in the improve- 
ment of the bit; in the West evidence for earlier 
stages of manufacture is almost completely lack- 
ing. The bit from the first Benacci period sug- 
gests, therefore, importation from the East. 
Evidence of eastern imports in the First Benacci 
period is itself of some importance. There is no 
evidence that the Greeks knew the snaffle bit 
at this period. It is possible that it was trans- 
ported by the Phoenicians, but more probable 
that Etruscan traders or settlers carried it, for 
they were the great users of the snaffle bit in the 
immediately succeeding period. If Etruscans 
were playing a role in Italy in the First Benacci 
period, however, then our ideas of chronology 
or of development, or both, must be considerably 
revised. 


Tue Rewier oF THE Vicomagistri FROM THE 
CANCELLERIA Patace: Inez Scott Ryberg, 
Vassar College. 
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The smaller of the two reliefs found in Rome 
under the Cancelleria Palace in 1938-39 repre- 
sents a sacrificial procession, in which three 
victims (bull, steer, and heifer) are led to the 
altar. The victims are preceded by magistrates 
and attendants, by victimarii carrying imple- 
ments of sacrifice, and by three trumpet-players; 
they are followed by other musicians, four altar 
boys carrying statuettes of the Lares and Genius 
of Augustus, and the four vicomagistri who were 
in charge of the cult of the Augustan Lares and 
Genius. Though smaller in scale than the Ara 
Pacis, the relief clearly continues the style and 
general arrangement of the enclosure of that 
altar, and must have adorned a monument of 
the same general type. The portion preserved 
represents one complete side of the original 
rectangular monument, as is proved by the 
traces of figures from the sides, at right angles 
to the extant relief. I wish to propose the hypoth- 
esis that the monument was the Ara Providen- 
tiae, which appears, in form similar to the Ara 
Pacis, on Tiberian coins of the undated Divus 
Pater Augustus series. The date and the location 
of the Ara Providentiae are unknown, but a 
terminus ante quem is set by the offering of a 
heifer to Providentia, recorded in the Acta 
Arvalium of 38 a.p. 


A Bronze Maskep Dancer: Dorothy Burr 
Thompson, Agora Excavations. 


This paper presents briefly a small bronze 
figure of a masked dancer, now in the Walter 
C. Baker collection in New York. Artistically, 
the bronze is a little masterpiece of Hellenistic 
Sculpture at its most vigorous. Archaeologically 
the figure raises a number of interesting prob- 
lems, as to its provenance, its connection with 
the theatre or mime, and its relation to the major 
sculpture and minor arts of its day. The evidence 
indicates that it represents a mime dance from 
Alexandria of the last quarter of the third 
century B.C. 

This paper will be published in AJA 54, No. 
4 (Oct. 1950). 


Tue Oriein or Ostracism: Antony E. Raubit- 
schek, Princeton University. 

The law of ostracism was enacted shortly 
before the first ostracism took place (487 B.c.). 
The literary evidence, including Aristotle’s 
account in the Constitution of Athens (22), favors 
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this date, while general considerations make a 
date immediately after the expulsion of Hippias 
very doubtful. Moreover, the close relationship 
between the vote of ostracism and the election 
of generals makes it virtually certain that the 
law of ostracism must be later than the estab- 
lishment of the board of generals (501 B.c.). 
Finally, the law of ostracism was the second of 
three successive attempts to deal with sedition, 
and as such its introduction must be later than 
the last dated use (493 B.c.) of the law which it 
replaced. 
This paper will be published in AJA. 


A Hor Batu OF THE GREEK PERIOD AT CoRINTH: 
Robert Scranton, Emory University. 


Northeast of the Temple of Apollo at Corinth 
are remains of a Greek building whose date can- 
not be established closely. The remains are slight 
but include many peculiarities. The most 
reasonable hypothesis explaining the function of 
the building is that it was arranged to heat 
water in kettles in each of several small rooms, 
for the purposes of bathing. This hypothetical 
bath has no close parallel among Greek baths so 
far discovered, but it does have points of simi- 
larity with baths pictured in fifth-century vases 
and others mentioned in literature. 


SHIELDS OF THE HeErzsprUNG Type: Hugh 
Hencken, Harvard University. 


These shields, marked by peculiar interrup- 
tions in their system of concentric ornament 
and sometimes by indentations in the boss, are 
named for a site in North Germany. But their 
wide distribution in Europe includes the Aegean, 
where they date from the 8th-7th centuries B.c., 
and where the idea seems to have started. They 
are in fact one of the indicators of contact 
between widely separated peoples of an obscure 
period. 

Those in Greek lands have been found in 
Cyprus, Samos, Crete and Delphi. The Cretan 
example came from the Cave of Zeus on Mt. 
Ida. Eastern evidence, made available since 
Kunze’s Kretische Bronzereliefs was published in 
1931, points to a date for the Cretan example in 
the first half of the 8th century. 

Herzsprung shields can be divided into a V- 
type and a U-type. The V-type exists in the 
Greek world, in the southeastern corner of the 
Iberian peninsula, and in Ireland. In the Iberian 


peninsula, it may well represent the earliest 
evidence of post-Bronze Age contact with the 
eastern Mediterranean, and the appearance of 
the same type in Ireland recalls the reference in 
Avienus to the northward voyages of the ““Tar- 
tessians.”” 

The U-type is distributed in Central Europe 
and in the southern Baltic area along the famous 
Amber Route by which Baltic amber reached the 
Mycenaeans and Etruscans. In the interval 
between the Mycenaean and Etruscan periods, 
the Amber Route had little contact with the 
Mediterranean, but if the Herzsprung shield 
from Crete really belongs in the earlier 8th 
century, a close parallel to it in Denmark indi- 
cates a resumption of contact with Greece at 
that time. 

This paper will be published in AJA 54, No. 4 
(Oct. 1950). 


A NEw PELOPONNESIAN Hoarp oF ALEXANDER 
AND ProLeMaic Sriver Corns: David M. 
Robinson, University of Mississippi. 

This hoard, now in the Archaeological Mu- 
seum of the University of Mississippi, is of 
importance to historians as well as to numis- 
matists. Said to have been found at Megalopolis, 
it contains forty coins, twenty-one Alexander 
tetradrachms, one of Philip III, only two of the 
Thracian Lysimachus, fourteen Ptolemy tetra- 
drachms, and two beautiful well-preserved 
Arsinoé octadrachms, dating from 242 and 229 
B.c., which had not long been in circulation. The 
hoard is unique, the fifth but latest such hoard 
so far found in the Peloponnesus, showing Egyp- 
tian influence and also showing that Alexander 
and Ptolemaic coins were preferred to those of 
Lysimachus in the second half of the third 
century B.c. The mints of the Alexander coins 
show a wide range of trade, from Macedon and 
the Peloponnesus to Babylon, with issues from 
Amphipolis, Pella, Megalopolis (3), Sicyon (with 
a peculiar statue of an ephebe holding a long 
braided fillet over his head and down his back), 
Tarsus, Sardis, Aradus, Tyre, Cyprus and Baby- 
lon. Three Megalopolis tetradrachms confirm 
the provenance of the hoard as from Megalopolis, 
and prove that Megalopolis was striking Alex- 
ander tetradrachms for the very brief period 
when she was allied with the Macedonians, a 
highly significant circumstance. 

Several new historical facts emerge from a 
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study of the hoard, such as the conclusion that 
Egypt was subsidizing the Peloponnesus against 
Macedon, playing one side against the other to 
weaken the strength of Greece. Ptolemaic in- 
fluence was not limited to credit but took the 
form of actual currency, contributing to the 
defeat of the Spartan Cleomenes at Sellasia in 
221 B.c., only eight years after the date of the 
latest coin in the hoard, which perhaps was 
buried about the time of that important battle. 


Tue ATHENIAN THEATER IN THE Firtu CEN- 
tTUuRY : William Bell Dinsmoor, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

This paper discusses only two phases of the 
evolution of the theater. The first is the theater 
of Cleisthenes, in which Dérpfeld’s old orchestra 
circle is rehabilitated, in contrast to the recent 
opposed restorations by Fiechter and Anti, but 
with a recalculation of the diameter, and with a 
lowering of the date from the previous attribu- 
tions (500, 560, or 534) to 500-497 B.c. The 
second phase is the theater of Nicias, 421-415 
B.c., in which the so-called “‘theater of Pericles” 
is eliminated, and the remains which can be 
assigned to the late fifth century are distin- 
guished on archaeological grounds, leading to a 
restoration of the theater plan of that period. 

The paper will be published elsewhere. 


Tue New Temple or Samorurace: Phyllis 
Williams Lehmann, Smith College. 


No summary of this paper has been received. 


Crowns FROM Chrysoula P. 
Cardaras, The University of Chicago. 


The twenty-seven semi-oval pieces of gold 
foil from the first shaft grave at Mycenae, and 
their fourteen counterparts from the third, 
might be regarded as parts of royal crowns on 
the theory that each set of nine pieces from the 
former, and of seven from the latter, were 
fastened on a cap or a band around the head 
with the diadems placed over them. 

In the first grave there are three diadems, each 
about as long as the combined width of the 
broad ends of nine semi-oval pieces, and the 
patterns are similar. The long sides of the semi- 
oval pieces are folded and strengthened with 
copper wires inserted into these two sides, which 
are piped. The piping clearly indicates an effort 


to keep them taut so that they would stand 
upright and slightly tilted backwards. The lack 
of holes or attached wires at apexes of the 
pieces also indicates that the objects were free 
standing. 

Means for fastening these objects on a hypo. 
thetical crown are provided by the piped broad 
ends of the pieces found in the first grave, and 
by the broadly folded ends, pierced with holes, 
of the specimens from the third grave. In the 
first case a string might have passed through 
the piped ends, attached at several points to a 
cap or a band around the head, with the ends of 
the string tied at the back. In the second case 
the holes with which the broad ends of the four- 
teen pieces are pierced had evidently permitted 
a wire to pass through, as is shown by traces 
of wire still in place. It is possible that this 
wire may have provided means of connecting 
that part of the object to a leather or cloth piece 
around the head by means of stitches, traces of 
which would not be visible on the outside. This 
way of sewing might have resulted in a slight 
overlapping among the pieces in question. 

If the above interpretation is correct, it clears 
up one of the puzzles of the royal shaft graves, 
namely the question whether one of the ladies 
of the third grave was buried with or without a 
headdress. According to the interpretation of- 
fered here, this lady, deprived by Stamatakis of 
the crown which was attributed to her by Schlie- 
mann, might have worn a headdress consisting 
of seven semi-oval pieces; these for some unde- 
termined reason lacked the gold diadem. The 
large size of the diadem from the same grave, 
which suggested to Staes that it must have been 
a coffin ornament, would be necessary if the 
semi-oval pieces were fastened to a band or cap 
with a slight overlap. 

Contemporary parallels for the reconstructed 
crowns may be found in the crown worn by a 
male ivory statuette (The Palace of Minos, Ill, 
fig. 309), and still better in the crowns of figures 
of the Bronze Age in the Near East (C. Schaeffer, 
The Cuneiform Texts of Ras-Shamra-U garit, Lon- 
don, 1939, pl. xxx1, left figure). This headgear 
reappears in the Near East in the Iron Age and 
in classical Greece. It is conspicuous on the 
Polycleitan statue of Hera as this is described 
by Pausanias and illustrated on late coins. Some- 
what modified, it is worn by other deities associ- 
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ated with fertility and the underworld, and by 
some of their ministrants. 


Friday, 30 December 
Toe Cow IN GREEK ArT AND Cutt: Lloyd W. 
Daly, University of Pennsylvania. 

A survey shows the extreme rarity of the cow 
in Greek art in general. Sculptural examples are 
probably more numerous than painted represen- 
tations. Miss Richter has collected some exam- 
ples and a few more may be added to these. 
Morin-Jean seems to have known of none on 
vases and Pfuhl mentions only one. Only about 
ten vase-paintings showing cows can be cited. 
Of these only three or four show cows as sacri- 
ficial victims in cult scenes. On only one of these 
is it clear to what god the sacrifice is to be made, 
and in that instance it is Athena. At least one 
of the others probably also represents a sacrifice 
to Athena. It has been argued that only female 
victims were offered to Athena, but there is 
evidence from the inscriptions as well as in art, 
in addition to that of the Parthenon frieze, that 
this was not true. The opinion of Stengel that 
only male animals were offered as members of a 
triad of victims has been accepted by others but 
is disproven in fact by the presence of a cow on 
the familiar Lydos dinos from the Acropolis as 
well as by inscriptional evidence. 


Tue First Cypriotes: Lawrence Angel, Jefferson 
Medical College. 


In order to display the factors of health, 
longevity, genetic heterogeneity as well as 
population origins, mixtures, and psychological 
attitudes as catalysts underlying changes in 
richness or originality of any culture the archae- 
ologist may excavate, the anthropologist needs 
adequate material. At Khirokitia in south-cen- 
tral Cyprus Dr. Paul Dikaios has excavated 
bones of over 120 Neolithic (post-4000 B.c.) 
infants and adults, much broken, of which almost 
one third could be painstakingly restored; this 
is the largest non-Egyptian sample of any 
equally early population in the world. These 
people were “inbred,” stocky, and “Alpine,” 
with round, well-filled, and notably wide heads, 
wide and squareish faces, narrow noses, excellent 
and scarcely worn teeth, and a group of local 
trait combinations not found elsewhere. Almost 


half show artificial occipital flattening from head 
deformation as infants to emphasize the domi- 
nant head form. The mean age at death is just 
over 20 years. 

All Near Eastern Chalcolithie sites including 
Tarsus and the north Cyprus coast have pro- 
duced long-headed Mediterranean, Basic White, 
or Iranian “types” with almost no short-heads 
before 2500 B.c. Hence Khirokitia seems at 
present to be an isolated focus of that stockiness 
which developed generally north of the steppe- 
desert-river valley zone at the end of Palaeo- 
lithic times. Either these first Cypriotes were 
descendants of a very small band of mixed 
colonists in whom loss of genes for linear tenden- 
cies (“genic drift’) plus recombinations pro- 
duced a new “type,” or they came from a still 
undiscovered group of short-headed refugees or 
intruders in mountainous southern Anatolia or 
north Syria. Plausibly south Cyprus was a major 
source for later short-headed stockiness. And 
Khirokitia gives a unique example of the many 
small and isolated pioneer farming groups whose 
multiplication and mixture later produced the 
creators and carriers of urban civilization in 
the Near East, Mediterranean, and Greece: 
Khirokitia significantly links inbreeding with 
provincialism. 

But this very uniqueness of the Khirokitia 
population warns us to discard theories such as 
the “Armenoid” myth of population origins, 
likenesses, changes, or stability which rest on a 
few scattered skeletons or sculptures from widely 
separated sites. We need more samples like Dr. 
Dikaios’ Khirokitia group. The social biological 
potentialities of population growth and mixture 
during the Bronze Age and Early Iron Age de- 
serve the fullest analysis to be instructive as a 
“laboratory experiment” for the world’s present 
entanglement in population difficulties. 


Dactans: George M. A. 
University. 


Read by title. 


Hanfmann, Harvard 


Tue Tiser IN Primitive Commerce: Leicester 
B. Holland, Miami University, and, Louise 
Adams Holland, Bryn Mawr College. 


In August, 1949, the writers navigated the 
Tiber by raft from the junction of the Nera at 
Orte to the Fosso Galeria (formerly Galera) 
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just above the salt marshes most anciently 
frequented. Their object was to study the river 
as a highway, to measure the rate of travel 
downstream on the current, and to look for ford- 
ing places. They checked the possible changes 
since antiquity by studying as thoroughly as 
possible the work of modern geologists, the 
records of engineering projects, and the history 
of navigation in various periods. Evenin August, 
in a year of exceptional drought, there were no 
fords below Orte. The “much-used ancient ford” 
at Rome has apparently never existed except 
in the imagination of a few modern topographers. 
Swimming is possible everywhere, but roads 
must, as Dionysius says, have used bridges or 
ferries. The difficulties of upstream navigation 
against the strong current make visits of sea 
traders to an Iron Age settlement at Rome 
similarly out of the question. Navigation between 
Rome and the sea has never existed except with 
costly and laborious improvements possible only 
to a wealthy ruler with secure control of the 
valley. In very primitive times, however, men 
were probably using the river’s energy for down- 
stream travel, and they continued into modern 
times to use rafts for bulky and heavy cargoes 
(such as loads of grain or building materials), 
as nineteenth century writers record. For boat- 
men going downstream the tributaries are of 
inestimable value in providing gravel beaches 
and backwaters instead of the steep, slippery 
bank and headlong current which make landing 
difficult elsewhere. That the landing places did 
not develop into towns, except where (as at 
Rome) they coincided with crossing points, is an 
eloquent testimonial to the failure of the river 
as an effective means of communication. It has 
always been useful to the countryside for water- 
ing animals and for fishing, but no community 
which had outgrown a state of stone age self- 
sufficiency could exist away from the roads 
which could not follow the swampy windings of 
the river bed. The excessive slowness of river 
travel obviously favored, even for the down- 
stream course, the use of a land route as soon as 
one was developed. Since the fourth century 
B.c. there have been no towns directly on the 
river except Rome and Orte, both of which are 
crossings. During their six days on the Tiber, 
the writers saw no goods of any kind being 
transported by water, and the lack of life along 
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the river (except in Rome, where 
used for sport) was very striking. 
See Archaeology 3 (1950), 87 ff. 


it is much 


WuHo.e-TIMBER CONSTRUCTION IN PREHISTORIC 
CENTRAL Evrope: George H. Allen, La- 
fayette College. 

The Germanic lands of Central Europe might 
be called the classic home of wooden construction 
in the Western world. From them building forms 
have been carried far and wide by population 
movements. It becomes increasingly apparent, 
moreover, that essential features of native Ger- 
manic construction are derived from prehistoric 
origins. The fundamental distinction is between 
whole-timber and frame construction; logically 
whole-timber includes construction with stand- 
ing as well as reclining timbers, but in common 
usage the term is generally limited in its applica- 
tion to the latter and this limitation will be 
observed in the present discussion. 

By its nature whole-timber construction re- 
quires an abundant supply of straight tree trunks, 
as those of coniferi. Difficulties of erecting dur- 
able structures in whole-timber, particularly the 
joining of timbers at corners and the planing of 
the horizontal joint surfaces, with primitive tools 
gave rise to supposition that this mode of build- 
ing was not used in the earliest stages. A study 
of the evidence for the prehistoric periods seems 
called for. 

Construction with horizontal timbers is found 
at Neolithic settlement of Taubenried in the bog 
region of the Federsee in southwestern Germany 
(2200-2000 B.c. [?]), in the Bronze Age settle- 
ment at Buch near Berlin (1200-800), and at the 
Hallstatt settlement on the Goldberg, near 
Noérdlingen, but in these the work in horizontal 
timbers was not wholly self-sustaining, depend- 
ing in part on vertical posts or framework; the 
sarliest known wholly self-sustaining whole- 
timber work was in the Bronze Age settlement at 
Wasserburg-Buchau on the Federsee (1200-800). 
The paper includes later scattering examples and 
comparison with structures on the line of the 
Roman those illustrated on the 
commemorative con- 


and 

columns. Conclusion: 
struction in whole-timber started as a variety 
of wall enclosure and only tardily developed into 


Limes 


a self-sustaining building type. 
This paper will be published in AJA. 
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Tue Brick-Stamps oF Cosa: William Tongue, 
University of Oklahoma. 

The author participated in the spring cam- 
paign in Cosa at 1948, and has edited the brick- 
stamps discovered then and in the campaign 
of the following year. These stamps range in 
date from the first century B.c. or the early first 
century A.D. to the third century a.p. The oldest 
stamp poses the problem of the possible identifi- 
cation of the Gavius whom it mentions with 
Publius Gavius, the “Consanus municeps”’ of 
Gicero. Another reads Belberac instead of the 
Belberap of the Corpus. Other less important 
variants occur. Light is thrown on the distribu- 
tion of stamps in the light of the known proveni- 
ence of identical stamps already published. 
Most of the stamps discovered thus far have not 
come from stratified digs and thus cannot be 
used for dating any of the monuments at Cosa. 


Origins OF CuTHONIC WorsuiP: Constantine G. 
Yavis, Saint Louis University. 

Archaeological evidence, such as the existence 
of both chthonic and celestial altars for the same 
deity, confirms the view that chthonic deities are 
not a group opposed to celestial deities, but 
rather the term chthonic may be applied to 
certain aspects of any deity. 

The Minoan-Helladic origins of chthonic 
theology elude us, so that we must rely on specific 
aspects of cult practice in seeking the origins of 
chthonic worship. The antecedents of twenty 
characteristically chthonic elements were sought. 
Of the twenty elements examined, about six or 
seven have definite Minoan antecedents, and 
about four or five cannot possibly have Minoan 
antecedents. In the former group are vegetable 
offerings, kernoi, predominance of female deities, 
subterranean rites; in the latter group are sacri- 
fices of black victims, well altars. Except for the 
existence of well altars at Mycenae and Tiryns, 
Mycenaean evidence does not clearly contradict 
the Minoan evidence, but seems to agree. 

The conclusion arises that Hellenic chthonic 
worship derived from a fusion of elements taken 
both from Minoan (possibly including Mycenae- 
an) religion and also from the earlier religion 
of the immigrant Hellenes. If this conclusion is 
true, it shows that both of the early religions 
maintained some distinction between celestial 
and chthonic deities. 


This paper outlines the indications which have 
emerged in the preliminary stages of a general 
survey. 


A CorRELATED CHRONOLOGY FOR GREEK SCULP- 
TURE AND VASE PaintiNG: Sidney D. Mark- 
man, Duke University. 

Some attempts have been made to establish 
correlated chronologies for Greek sculpture and 
painting, but most are useful only up to a certain 
point, for they are largely based on stylistic con- 
siderations and subject matter. More objective 
criteria must be employed, for stylistic criteria 
are mainly useful when comparing works where 
the subject matter is the same. A criterion that 
is both objective and even measurable in most 
instances, is that of the human and animal 
anatomy as depicted by the artist. For example, 
this method may be employed in dating the 
famous hydria by Meidias in London, No. E 
224, where a quadriga painted in the upper 
register compares with those seen on the Syra- 
kusan dekadrachms of the Kimon and Euainetos 
types, as well as with that on the Echelos and 
Basilé relief in the National Museum, Athens. 
In all three cases not only is the subject matter, 
the four horse quadriga, the same, but the 
anatomy and gait of the horses are so similar as 
to lead one to believe that the artists had the 
same prototype in mind which they were using in 
quite different contexts in each case, and that 
they were catering to the popular tastes of the 
age. 


Lamps IN THE RoBINnsoNn James C. 
Rubright, University of Mississippi. 

The Greek and Roman lamps discussed came 
to the collection of David M. Robinson from the 
archaeological possessions of A. B. Cook of 
Cambridge, England. There are examples of 
lamps from the sixth century B.c. to the second 
century A.D. Among the fifth century lamps is an 
example with a beautiful black attic glaze. The 
lamp has eleven wicks which is very unusual at 
so early a time. An important Corinthian bronze 
lamp dating from about 300 B.c. is made in 
the shape of a foot wearing a sandal. The col- 
lection also includes three bronze lamp-stands 
dating around 200 s.c. Among the fifty late 
Greek and Roman relief-lamps is one from the 
time of Caesar. It shows a portrait bust, probably 
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from a coin type, and is inscribed Imp(erator) 
Julius Caesar. The early Christian period is 
well represented. Six lamps have new early 
Christian inscriptions in Greek. One lamp from 
this period shows the seven-branch candlestick 
and another the crown of thorns with the five 
nail heads. 


_Artic Buiack-Ficurep Pewixai: Dietrich von 
Bothmer, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


This paper is to be published in JHS. 


Tue Inscription AND RELIEF OF Darius AT 
Bisitun: George G. Cameron, University of 
Michigan. 

On the flanks of an Iranian mountain, Darius 
the Great, king of ancient Persia, caused to be 
carved a vainglorious autobiography in three 
different languages of his realm. This monument, 
like Egypt’s Rosetta Stone, became the major 
key to an understanding of both the long for- 
gotten languages and the cuneiform scripts in 
which they were written. Despite numerous 
attempts to secure a perfect copy of this im- 
portant document, there have remained large 
gaps in our knowledge of these languages and a 
failure to appreciate the magnitude of the relief. 
Last year 20th century tools were used to gain 
access to this monument and rubber squeezes 
to achieve a more accurate permanent record. 
This paper will attempt to explain the methods 
used and briefly to outline the results obtained. 


THREE PortTRAITS OF THE First CENTURY B.C.: 


Dorothy K. Hill, The Walters Art Gallery. 


Of three portraits recently placed on exhibition 
at the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, one is 
a man’s head, acquired at the sale of the estate 
of the late Joseph Brummer, previously known 
from exhibition at the Augustan memorial ex- 
hibition at the American Numismatic Society 
in 1938, and very recently published by Schweit- 
zer in his Bildniskunst der rimischen Republik 
(Schweitzer’s B4—E7). Schweitzer dates the type 
shortly after 60 B.c., and assigns it to an artist 
under the influence of an earlier school of por- 
traiture, a Hellenizing school. The individual he 
equates with the subject of a group of portraits 
first established by Hekler (4.A, 1938, cols. 237 f., 
figs. 5-8) and accepted, with various reservations 
regarding dating, by Vessberg and Schmidt. 

The second piece, also acquired by the Walters 


Art Gallery at the Brummer auction, is a woman’s 
head, over life size, but for insertion into a 
statue. The face is highly idealized, the hair 
realistically treated in the arrangement charac- 
teristic of Octavia and therefore datable to the 
second half of the first century B.c. The per- 
sonality is hard to identify, and both Livia and 
Octavia are candidates. The face bears some 
resemblance to a head and a statue from Car- 
thage called Livia by Frederik Poulsen (Gree; 
and Roman Portraits in English Country Houses, 
figs. 33 and 34; also, Arndt-Amelung, 1768-70, 
1369-70). Among portraits of Octavia, it is clos- 
est to those from Carthage and from Butrinto 
(Arias, RM, 54, 1939, pp. 78 ff., plates 19, 20). 

The third piece is a marble figure of the 
“Pudicitia” type, over life size, acquired by Mr. 
Walters from the Massarenti Collection in 
Rome and therefore presumably of Italian pro- 
venience. In addition to the standard garments, 
rather unusual in their mode of draping, the 
subject wears a twisted piece of cloth, thrown 
negligently over the top of the head and almost 
covered by the upswung himation. The statue 
supports the preponderance of its weight on the 
left leg. At the left side of the rectangular base 
which was carved in one piece with the statue 
there is a clamp cutting, suggesting that the stat- 
ue was one of a group, joined to a neighboring 
statue at its left. The rather blank face suggests 
certain Greek female portraits lacking in individ- 
ualism, and the drapery is reminiscent of the 
Hellenistic “transparent”’ style. Vaguely similar 
statues are those from Magnesia on the Mae- 
ander, datable to the first century B.c. The prob- 
able date of the statue is therefore in the same 
century as the male and female heads previously 
discussed. 


How tue Greeks Gor Biack: Raymond 
S. Stites, National Gallery of Art. 


A few Pueblo Indians still are able to create a 
semi-glaze black surface drawing on white or 
red pottery grounds. Their work approximates 
the Greek black. A summer spent with three 
potters of the Cochiti Pueblo led to a complete 
exposition of the method taken down in a motion 
picture and colored slides. 

The Cochiti process depends on several factors. 
First, four different clays are mixed with pumice 
to make a body which stands high firing in a 
short time. A slip of a hydrous aluminum silicate 
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clay is then painted with a vegetable substance, 
the boiled-down juice of the Rocky Mountain 
Bee Plant. This is fired in an atmosphere without 
oxygen. The heat reaches between 700 and 1,000 
degrees F. in about a half hour. The black semi- 
glaze then appears. The vegetable extract used 
need not be that used by the Indians, but can 
also be derived from plants growing in Greece. 
The slip-clay always occurs in connection with 
voleanie deposits and is probably related to the 
Corinthian white clay. The pumice too could 
have been known and used by the Greeks. The 
few remaining drawings of Greek kilns approxi- 
mated the types of firing structures used by the 
Indians. 

The pottery process has been known in the 
Pueblo country since Basket Maker III. It first 
appears in Central America in pre-Mayan levels 
at about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
complexity of this process suggests the possi- 
bility that it may have come to our continent 
as a cultural transmission. It would be well 
to make a world-wide investigation of the dis- 
tribution of this process. The film and slides were 
made with the help of a grant from the Viking 
Fund. 


Wincep Ficures: Ilona E. Ellinger, Trinity 
College. 


While the background and spiritual content 
of Christianity are vastly different from the 
religion of ancient Mesopotamia or Greece, the 
pictorial imagination of Christianity in many 
instances has been influenced by preceding cul- 
tures. To take one example, Christian writers 
took both the name and the function of the 
angels from the Jews. 

The iconography of God’s winged messengers 
can be traced back to Mesopotamian representa- 
tions of winged spirits. Human bodied winged 
figures guard the sun and the tree of life, and 
lion-bodied, human-headed winged figures are 
represented guarding the entrance of temples and 
palaces. Possibly the Jews became inspired by 
these during the Babylonian captivity. Greek 
art took over the use of the wing from the 
Orient, but endowed it with real function. The 
messengers of the Greek gods are often repre- 
sented in actual flight. Nike informs the fortu- 
nate mortal of victory granted by the gods, 
while the gorgons and furies are tools of divine 
vengeance. The goddess of victory is represented 


according to the Greek ideals as a beautiful 
winged maiden, clad in a flowing chiton. She 
is a familiar figure in Roman art also. 

During the first four centuries of Christianity 
angels were wingless. They were represented 
merely as young men. Tertullian, the fourth 
century Church father, is the first to describe 
the spirits as having wings, both angels and 
demons. From that time winged representations 
of angels became increasingly popular. At first 
they retain the masculine appearance of the 
wingless early Christian angel. However, as the 
angel becomes more and more popular as a 
decorative subject matter, the classical Nike 
type often serves as model for the Christian 
artist. 


Darius’ Letrer to Gapatus: Francis W. Schehl, 
Washington, D. C. 


Darius’ letter to Gadatas (Dittenberger SIG 
I? 22), whose authenticity can be proved, speaks 
of duroupyoi near Magnesia on-the- 
Maeander. They were not just gardeners be- 
longing to a shrine of Apollo, but must have 
been directly connected with the cult of the god. 
Pausanias, X, 32, 6 shows that there existed an 
ancient cult of Apollo at Aulae near Magnesia 
with aGvépes iepoi who uproot trees and “walk 
with their burdens down the narrowest of paths.” 
Pausanias here describes a cult procession with 
a cult race. For the latter there is a parallel in 
the Laconian feast of the Carneia, part of which 
was the race of the cragvAcdpdyo. The avdpes 
iepoi of Aulae appear as devdpopdpo. on Magnesian 
coins of the third century a.p.: Mionnet III p. 
156 no. 689 and Num. Chron. 1892 p. 89 (Gordian 
IIT); Mionnet III p. 157 no. 700 and Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Ionia p. 173 no. 99 (Otacilia Severa). The 
coins Brit. Mus. Cat. Jonia p. 166 no. 62 and 
Num. Chron. 1895 p. 285 (Caracalla) are re- 
examined, and Imbhoof-Blumer’s view that 
devdpopopa appear there too is rejected. 

The combination of epigraphical and numis- 
matic evidence sheds light on the letter of Darius 
as well as shows the continuity of an ancient cult 
of Apollo at Magnesia on-the-Maeander. 

This paper will be published in AJA. 
GLEANINGS FROM CorintH: Edward Capps, 

Jr., Oberlin College. 


A restudy of the several thousand fragments of 
sculpture found at Corinth since 1923, to be 
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published in Corinth, TX, Part I, has resulted in 
a number of newjoins and interpretations. Among 
the more significant are a dozen poros fragments 
that can be associated with the old Temple of 
Apollo with some assurance. They all contain 
traces of color and stucco; some have both 
Greek and Roman stucco strongly suggesting 
that they were in situ during the Roman occupa- 
tion when the same coarse stucco was applied 
to the temple. Some of the fragments apparently 
belonged to a pediment which may well have 
contained a gorgon as at Corinthian Corfu; the 
upper portion of a head found in 1929 (AJA, 34, 
1930, pp. 450 ff., fig. 11) may be restored with 
serpent locks of terracotta inserted separately. 
Other pieces, including a bearded head (AJA, 32, 
1928, p. 489, fig. 10), a fragment showing the 
“Etagen-periicke” of Daedalic sculpture, and the 


forepart of a horse from a frontal quadriga (AJ. 
30, 1926, p. 48, fig. 3 and 43, 1939, p. 301) came 
from the metope frieze. The style of these frag. 
ments suggests a date of c. 550 or earlier. The 
identification of a colossal head from the theatre 
(Corinth, TX, no. 229) as that of the Nabataean 
Atargatis, here in her aspect of goddess of Foliage, 
when taken in conjunction with a number of rep- 
resentations of the Egyptian Serapis bears witness 
to the popularity of Oriental religions in Corinth, 
New joins change the sex of a “female” head from 
Temple E (Corinth I, Part I, pp. 166 ff., fig, 
172) which now fits a male bust (2bid., fig. 177) 
and may represent Antinous. New joins and 
further study of the Gigantomachy and Ama- 
zonomachy friezes from the theatre strongly sug- 
gest that one of the models for both was the 
shield of the Athena Parthenos. 


COMMUNICATION 


AGE DETERMINATION OF ARCHAE- 
OLOGICAL MATERIAL 


The Journal has received from the Subcom- 
mittee on the Near and Middle East of the 
American Anthropological Association and the 
Geological Society of America the following 
circular letter: 


Dear Colleague: 

You may be aware that a promising method 
for the age determination of certain types of 
archaeological and geological material has been 
under development by Prof. W. F. Libby of the 
Institute of Nuclear Studies of the University 
of Chicago. The work of Dr. Libby and his 
colleague, Dr. J. R. Arnold was summarized as 
of the beginning of 1949 in Science 109 (1949) 
227-228, but much progress has been made 
since that time,* and the above mentioned 
Committee (with various regional subcommit- 
tees) was created by the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association and the Geological Society of 
America to collaborate with Drs. Libby and 


Arnold. Suffice it to say here that the method 
depends on a count of the residual radio-activity 
of the isotope Carbon" in organic specimens. 
At present, specimens, if supplied in the amounts 
given below, may be dated with ca. +200 years 
accuracy backwards towards 20,000 years ago. 

The subcommittee on the Near and Middle 
East is anxious to provide specimens for the 
project, and asks you to send pertinent material 
to the below address, paying respect to the fol- 
lowing points: 

(1) Since both Drs. Libby and Arnold and the 
Committee are interested in all parts of the 
world, there will be such great quantities of 
specimens submitted that it will be necessary 
to assess priorities. Hence you should send a 
letter with your sample(s), clearly covering the 
following points: (a) The specimen should con- 
tribute towards the solution of a real chrono- 
logical problem. Since the method cannot (at 
the moment) be more accurate than +200 years, 
it is not applicable to the solution of detailed 
historical problems—its application is pertinent 


*See J. R. Arnold and W. F. Libby, “Age Deter- 
mination by Radiocarbon Content: Checks with Sam- 
ples of Known Age,” Science 110 (1949) 678-680 


(December 23, 1949), also the report on American 
Archaeology, 1949, elsewhere in this issue of the 4/4 
(236). — Editor. 
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to prehistoric, protohistoric, and the earliest 
“historic” ranges only. (b) The specimen should 
have a very positive archaeological or geological 
context or associationship, so that the date 
supplied from it is meaningful. (c) The specimen 
should not have been treated or preserved with 
a chemical solution. If it has been, and you 
know which chemicals were used, the project 
may be able to reclaim the specimen. (d) If 
there were any peculiar circumstances concerning 
the stratum in which the specimen was found, 
your letter should explain the case. 

(2) The materials which constitute acceptable 
specimens (specimens are destroyed in the 
process and cannot be returned), in the requisite 
amounts, are as follows; (a) 200 grams of 
vegetable remains—charred wood, grain, straw, 
grass, or reeds, matting or basket or cloth frag- 
ments, ete. (It is anticipated that a method will 
be developed for reclaiming charcoal bits from 
any darkened floor debris, but the quantity of 
debris necessary has not been determined and 
will doubtless vary.) (b) 200 grams of epidermal 
animal remains—skin, hide, hair, nails, claws, 
or horn, but of antler, 500 grams. (c) 5 pounds 
(2.2 kilos) of teeth or ivory. (d) 13 pounds (700 
grams) of shell. The quantities noted here assume 
that the specimen is reasonably dry and free 
from excess dirt. In cases where only lesser 
amounts are available from strata which have 
great chronological importance, the project may 
even be able to get results with less than half 
the above amounts, but a sufficient quantity for 
more than one “run”’ is desirable. It is also ad- 
vantageous for checking purposes if specimens 
in more than one of the categories of materials 
are available. Please note that bone is not listed— 
it does not seem promising. 

(3) Specimens should be separately labeled 
and wrapped (i.e., placed in a strong corked bot- 
tle or wrapped in tin-foil or tissue-paper or some 
other easily separable wrapping—not simply 
boxed in straw, excelsior, or wood-shavings) 
and carefully packaged for prepaid shipment to 
the above address. Packages should also be 
inscribed, “Archaeological Sample—no commer- 
cial value,” to facilitate clearance through the 
U.S. Postal and Customs authorities. 

On its part, the subcommittee agrees to have 
your specimens processed if they fit into the 
general program suggested above as soon as is 


practicable after their arrival in Chicago, and 
to report to you as soon as Drs. Libby and 
Arnold have released the results of their test. 
We also agree to treat the contents of our report 
to you as confidential. 

We realize that you may not have specimens 
available at the moment—in such case this letter 
will serve also as a guide in securing specimens 
in the future. We trust that you will discuss 
the contents of this letter with all of our col- 
leagues, so that no potential specimens may be 
lost, and we would also remind colleagues who 
may chance to visit old sites to be on the lookout 
for pieces of charcoal, matting, etc., which might 
be secured from known levels exposed on the 
walls of old trenches. 

You will certainly agree with us that such a 
project, giving as it does such promise of strik- 
ing the shackles of imprecise chronology from 
pre- and proto-historic archaeology, is deserving 
of all the support and cooperation our colleagues 
can give it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Subcommittee on the Near and Middle East, 

Robert J. Braidwood—Oriental Institute 

(Chairman), 

Thorkild Jacobsen —Oriental Institute, 

Richard A. Parker—Brown University, 

Saul S. Weinberg— University of Missouri 


The following addenda to the above com- 
munication have been received from Professor 
Robert J. Braidwood: 

The chairman of the sub-committee for the 
Old World (exclusive of the Near and Middle 
East) is Dr. Hallam L. Movius, Jr., Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. Specimens and correspondence 
which pertain to Europe, Asia, and Africa 
generally should be addressed to him. 

Regarding item 2-a above; it now seems pos- 
sible that from 56 to 65 grams of “pure”’ clean 
charcoal may be sufficient for a double “run,” 
although a larger sample is, of course, much more 
desirable. 

Regarding item 2-c above; this may now be 
expanded to include 5 pounds (2.2 kilos.) of 
well charred bone, as heavily carbonized bone 
(if it is not petrified) now seems hopeful. Un- 


charred bone is still not acceptable, however. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


With the support and advice of several fellow-edi- 
tors, of the Staff Adviser on Publications of the ACLS, 
and of other individuals, the Editor-in-Chief of the 
AJA has drawn up a “style sheet,” accompanied by a 
list of abbreviations, which it is hoped may serve as the 
basis for uniform practice by American philological 
and archaeological journals. The present draft is the 
result of studiously seeking a sensible mean, with a 
view to clarity, ease of comprehension, and economy in 
printing. Until further notice, contributors to the AJA 
are requested to follow the instructions listed here. The 
AJA will be glad to furnish offprints of these instruc- 
tions free of charge. 

An excellent treatment of the preparation of schol- 
arly MSS for the press, and of the reading of proof, has 
been provided by Henry M. Silver, Staff Adviser on 
Publications of the ACLS, in an article entitled ““Put- 
ting it on Paper,” PMLA (Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America) 65 (1950) 9-20. 

1. All manuscripts must be typewritten, on one side 
only, of standard-size paper (about 83” X11”). Lines 
must be at least double-spaced and preferably should 
be triple-spaced. Ample margins must be left on all 
edges of each sheet. Each page of manuscript should 
contain not more than 225 words in pica (large type- 
writer) type or 250 words in elite (small typewriter) 
type. The desired results will be obtained if the left- 
hand margin of the typewiter margin-indicator is 
set at 15 and the right-hand margin at 87. Footnotes 
are to be numbered in one series and typewritten 
(double- or triple-spaced) on pages assembled at the 
end of the text; they may not be placed in the text or 
at the bottom of the pages of the text. 

2. The sole purpose of these instructions is to make 
it easier for authors to be clear and consistent and to 
avoid ambiguity. Clarity is more important than uni- 
formity, but without a consistent scheme references 
can become difficult to follow and sometimes will not 
be clear. Authors are expected to use their own discre- 
tion on points not covered by these instructions, re- 
membering that clarity and consistency are the first 
desiderata. 

3. The abbreviations of the titles of periodicals and 
standard reference works printed in AJA 54 (1950) 
269-272 should be used wherever possible. Do not ab- 
breviate titles which consist of a single word (e.g. 
Gnomon, Klio, Speculum), unless there are many 
references to such titles. In the case of titles not often 
used in classical or archaeological studies, clarity 
rather than economy of space should be sought. 

4. In citations of the names of ancient authors and 
documents, unfamiliar names and titles should be 


written in full. Names written in full in the text may 
be abbreviated in the footnotes. When abbreviations 
are used, they should be those listed in the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary (1949) pp. IX—XTX; names not 
listed there should be abbreviated in comparable 
fashion. Abbreviations should in general be fuller than 
those used in Liddell-Scott-Jones Greek-English Lexi. 
con and in Harper’s Latin Dictionary. When a modern 
or ancient work is to be cited frequently, a very brief 
abbreviation may be used if the usage is made clear in 
a note at the beginning of the article; see for example 
AJA 51 (1947) 5-7. 

5. When modern works are to be cited frequently 
in footnotes, any of the following procedures may be 
adopted. (a) At the beginning of the article, full bibli- 
ographical references are given in a footnote, accom- 
panied by short-title forms which will be used in 
following footnotes. (b) The author may append a 
bibliography at the end of the article and employ 
short-title references in the notes. If this procedure is 
adopted, it is helpful to have a footnote at the be- 
ginning of the article calling attention to the existence 
of the bibliography. (c) Full bibliographical reference 
is given the first time a work is mentioned, and in 
following footnotes, references are given to the original 
citation, thus: “Jones op. cit. (swpra, n. 5) 116.” Op. cit. 
must always be accompanied by a reference to the 
footnote in which the full citation is given; even if the 
full reference appears in the footnote immediately pre- 
ceding that in which op. cit. is used, these footnotes 
may be separated by one or more pages of text, so that 
it might be difficult to track down the original refer- 
ence. 

Works not mentioned frequently should be cited in 
full at each reference. 

6. In the transliteration of Greek, any anglicized 
form of a Greek word or proper name which has come 
into general use may be employed. Authors are at 
liberty to use any system of transliteration which is 
intelligible and reasonably consistent. Authors who 
wish to do so may follow the systems recommended 
by the JHS 67 (1947) pp. XIX—XXI and by the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, Instructions for the Prepa- 
ration of Copy (1947), sec. 8. Systems for the translitera- 
tion of other languages may be found in George F. von 
Ostermann, Manual of Foreign Languages for the Use 
of Printers and Translators, ed. 3 (Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office 1936), which should be 
available in most libraries. 

7. Use supra and infra instead of “above” and “be- 
low.”’ The Latin terms are exact and technical, whereas 
the English terms can cause confusion when the con- 
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text involves discussion of objects which are physi- 
cally above or below, e.g. on plates. Use “line” or 
“lines” (or “vs.” or “vss.”) instead of 1. or Il., which 
in typescript could be taken for numerals. 

g. A quotation in any language of more than ten 
typewritten lines will be printed as a separate para- 
graph, in smaller type than that used in the body of 
the article, flush with both margins, and without quo- 
tation marks. Such quotations should, however, be 
indented in the manuscript, in order to make their 
presence clear. Shorter quotations in the text will be 
printed as follows: Greek, without quotation marks; 
Latin, in italics, without quotation marks; other 
languages, in roman type, with quotation marks. 

9. For capitalization, punctuation and division of 
words, fellow the Chicago University Press Manual of 
Style, ed. 11 (1949). 

10. Inscriptions should be bracketed according to 
the “Leyden system,” as follows: [ ]=Tletters which 
once existed on the stone, but have disappeared, and 
are supplied by the editor; ( ) =scriptio plena of ab- 
breviations, contractions or symbols, supplied by the 
editor; { }=letters erroneously engraved on the 
stone, which are suppressed by the editor; <-> =ad- 
ditions or corrections of the editor, supplying letters 
accidentally omitted by the stone-cutter, or correcting 
the stone-cutter’s errors of engraving (the literal read- 
ing of the stone being given in the commentary); 
{ }=letters erased on the stone; [a8] =letters erased 
on the stone, traces of which are still visible; [[a8]]} 
=letters erased on the stone which are supplied by the 
editor; #8 =letters of doubtful reading. 

11. Roman numerals are to be used only (a) to 
cite the volumes of modern works and the volumes of 
collections (such as JG, CIL, CAH) in connection with 
which the use of Roman numerals has become estab- 
lished practice, and (b) to give references to works in 
which pages are numbered in Roman numerals. Arabic 
numerals are to be used in all other cases, including 
citations of volumes of periodicals and of RE. In bibli- 
ographical references, p. (pp.) and col. (cols.) are to 
be used only when their omission would cause mis- 
understanding. 

12. Examples of citations of ancient texts: 

Thue. 6.71.2; 7.14.34. 

Vitr. De arch. 2.3.3. 

Themistius Orat. 3.4 (p. 31.15 ed. Dindorf). If the 
edition is rare or unfamiliar, add place and date: 
(p. 13.15 ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig 1831). 

Corpus paroemiograph. graec., edd. E. L. von 
Leutsch and F. G. Schneidewin (Géttingen 
1839-1851) I pp. 350-351, sec. 13. If the section 
number did not have to be cited, the reference 
would be: I 350-351. 

IG 15, line 87. 

SIG, 598 D 10-16. 


Cod. Vat. lat. 1202 fol. 42. 

13. Examples of citations of modern works: 

F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der math. u. techn. Chro- 
nologie (Leipzig 1906-1914) IIT 239, n. 6. 

M. Holleaux, Etudes dépigraphie et Whistoire 
grecques, III: Lagides et Séleucides (Paris 1942) 
175, n. 4. Note that this citation gives the 
date of one volume in a work in several volumes 
which were issued in different years. 

W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (London 
1911) 221, n. 3. 

W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization? (London 
1930) 115-116, 139-140. 

H. L. Jansen, “Die Politik Antiochos des IV,” 
Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo, 2, Hist.-filosof. K1., 1942, no. 
3, pp. 17-28. Note use of pp. because of pres- 
ence of fascicule number. 

H. Thiersch, “Pro Samothrake,” SB Wien, 212, 
no. 1 (1930) pl. 36. 

H. Leclercq, “‘Antioche (archéologie),”” DACL 1 
(1907) 1314-1317. 

E. Honigmann, “Syria,” RE 4 A (1932) 1549- 
1727. In this and preceding example, note use 
of date of volume, which is always desirable as 
an indication of the relative age of the material. 

CAH XII 329 or: N. H. Baynes in CAH XII 329. 

Rhys Carpenter, “The Greek Penetration of the 
Black Sea,” AJA 52 (1948) 7-9. 

John Evans, “A New Type of Carausius,” Num- 
Chron ser. 4, vol. 4 (1904) 185-187. 

E. J. H. Mackay, Chanhu-Daro Excavations, 
1935-1936 (“American Oriental Series,” 20; 
New Haven, Amer. Orient. Soc. 1943) 261, 
table 2. 

E. Lapalus, Le Fronton sculpté en Gréce (“Bibl. 
des Ecoles franc. d’Athénes et de Rome,” fase. 
165; Paris 1947) 142, with fig. 21. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


For the convenience of both authors and readers, 
the following list has been drawn up of abbreviations 
of the titles of periodicals and standard works which 
are frequently cited. Contributors are requested to 
employ this list. Authors who prefer not to use abbre- 
viations of this kind may follow any system which is 
consistent and intelligible. Titles of periodicals which 
consist of a single word, such as Gnomon, Hesperia, 
Klio, should not be abbreviated unless such titles are 
cited in an article with unusual frequency. Offprints of 
this list may be obtained free of charge from the 
Editor-in-Chief of the AJA. 


AA: Archiologischer Anzeiger. 
AAES: Publications of an American Archaeological 
Expedition to Syria. 
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AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

AASPR: Annual of the American School of Prehis- 
toric Research. 

Abh: Abhandlungen. 

ActaA: Acta Archaeologica. 

AEM: Archiiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen aus 
Oesterreich-Ungarn. 

AEpigr: L’Année épigraphique. 

Afril: Africa Italiana. 

AHR: American Historical Review. 

AJA: American Journal of Archaeology. 

AJ Num: American Journal of Numismatics. 

AJP: American Journal of Philology. 

AJSemL: American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. 

ALL: Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie. 

ALMA: Archivum latinitatis medii aevi. 

AM: Athenische Mitteilungen. 

AMlIran: Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran. 

AnBoll: Analecta Bollandiana. 

AnnArch: Annales archéologiques. 

AnnIst: Annali dell’Istituto di Corrispondenza Ar- 
cheologica. 

Annuario: Annuario della R. Scuola Archeologica di 
Atene. 

AntCl: L’Antiquité classique. 

AntDenk: Antike Denkmiler. 

AntJ: Antiquaries’ Journal. 

AO: Archiv Orientalni. 

AOF:; Archiv fiir Orientforschung. 

ArchBibl: Archaeologische Bibliographie. 

ArchDelt: Archaiologikon Deltion. 

ArchEph: Archaiologike Ephemeris. 

ArchJ : Archaeological Journal. 

ArchMiss: Archives des missions scientifiques et lit- 
téraires. 

ArchNL(Br): Archaeological News Letter (British). 

ArchNL(US): Archaeological Newsletter (U.S.). 

ArchP: Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung. 

ArchRW: Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

ArtAsiae: Artibus Asiae. 

ArtB: Art Bulletin. 

ArtS: Art Studies. 

AssyrS: Assyriological Studies. 

AUF: Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung. 

AZ: Archiologische Zeitung. 

BASOR: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

BASPR: Bulletin of the American School of Prehis- 
toric Research. 
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Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets of the Wilber- 
force Eames Babylonian Collection in the New 
York Public Library; Tablets of the Time of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur, by A. Leo Oppenheim. Pp. 
xv +271; pls. 15. American Oriental Society, New 
Haven, 1948. 

To present a publication of original cuneiform texts 
in the form of a catalogue is in itself something of a 
novelty, which the author of this work fairly defends in 
his preface, and some at least of his readers will agree 
that the claims of this method to be more widely 
adopted in the future ought to be seriously considered. 
There is no visible end to the supply of written mate- 
rial from excavations and chance finds in Mesopo- 
tamia, and the classes of literature which these will 
mainly repeat are now well defined. For such novelties 
as may appear, and for historical, literary, religious, 
or scientific texts there can be no alternative to com- 
plete presentation of the originals. But the more 
numerous records of daily business and administra- 
tion, or certain classes of these, are already so familiar 
in their types, general contents, and even phraseology, 
that the interest of fresh material lies almost wholly 
in detail. The task of an editor appears increasingly as 
the critical disengagement of the significant, the spar- 
ing of students, the waste of effort ingens iterare aequor 
and the strain of eyesight in reading from cuneiform 
what could be more commodiously, and without ap- 
preciable loss, shortened into transcriptions and lists. 
No class of material so obviously lends itself to this 
treatment as the all-too-common tablets of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, copiously represented in all museum 
collections and even in the hands of private owners. 
The existing publications of these are legion, and it is 
not the least of this author’s achievements that he 
seems to have read them all. This chalcenteric feat 
will have been doubly beneficent if, in addition to pro- 
ducing so instructive a book as the present, it does 
something to lessen the meed of such endurance which 
will be required of scholars in the future. It has, under- 
standably, bred in the author a certain animus against 
his predecessors, upon whose work his own is built 
while he rather unjustly depreciates theirs, but his 
general criticism is not without force; that they have 
been immensely industrious rather than informative, 
great amassers of material which they were chary of 
interpreting. In respect to industry he need evidently 
fear no comparison; where he differs is in condensation 
of his resources, and in readiness to take the last step 
of applying them to reality. The ultimate value of the 
Third Dynasty tablets resides in the picture which 
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should emerge from their dry bookkeeping of the 
state-structure and especially of the material civili- 
zation which produced them. They are unending in 
the enumeration of creatures, products, and commodi- 
ties both natural and manufactured, and the factual 
understanding of these terms, the trade and technical 
language of the day, is obviously a matter of the ut- 
most difficulty, but no less obviously it is by far the 
most necessary achievement towards re-creating a 
lively understanding of Babylonian society in one of 
its most flourishing periods. 
The author’s critical selection has reserved a small 
minority of texts to be reproduced in full upon 14 
plates, to which is added one more containing copies 
of isolated passages which have occasioned difficulty 
in reading. This done, no reader should be able to 
complain that he has been robbed of any significant 
information by the method of cataloguing all the 
rest. Each entry is preceded by seven or more notes 
which account for both the external character and 
the internal evidence upon such matters as provenance 
date, and class of document. When the contents are 
judged of sufficient interest a transliteration and 
translation follow, when the text is short and formal, 
a description only. These are followed again, in most 
cases, by a commentary, which the author “‘meant to 
be the essential part of this book,” and such he has 
made it, with a special view to elucidating, as afore- 
said, the functions and material things which these 
tablets were written to register and control. After all of 
this the book ends with a bibliography, list of years 
and months, names, gods, and places, and a full word 
index. The manner of publication described in the 
preceding lines offers, therefore, a challenge and a 
suggestion to others responsible for making available 
to study extensive collections of the same or similar 
material ...the lists, even the “contracts,” of the 
Old and New Babylonian periods are at least suscep- 
tible to consideration of the same principle, and it may 
be recalled that some such tablets found at Chagar 
Bazar have already been selectively treated in this 
style. Precisians, whose insistence upon every tittle 
might be dismissed as unthinking, would be on stronger 
ground if they objected that the catalogue-method 
leaves too much to the judgment of an editor, which 
may not be competent or adequate. This is undeni- 
able, but a bad editor will produce a bad publication 
whatever its sort, and it is questionable whether this 
risk justifies an otherwise wasteful expense of effort 
on the part of authors and readers alike, not to men- 
tion expense of funds. No such imputation, at least, 
can be made against Dr. Oppenheim, whose only 
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persistent, if venial, fault is a certain misuse of the 
English language. 

The commentary being the book, any criticism of 
detail in a review must suffer the necessity of giving 
a bare mention to divergences of view upon subjects 
fully discussed in the pages. Nevertheless it seems 
unworthy of this study’s importance to dismiss it 
with generalities alone, and the following notes are 
offered as the best tribute to its interest: p. 3, the 
meaning of dib (dib) assigned here is not without 
difficulty applicable to G. 7 on p. 68, and differs of 
course from i-dib of the cattle texts; p. 5, some addi- 
tional kinds of beer are specified in the tablets from 
Ur, now published by Dr. Legrain, kaS-gi (in the two 
qualities), kaS-ti-sa (similarly), and ka&$-zi-bulig; naga 
(nama) is hardly used for its seeds, as there seems to 
be no mention of these in the later medical and magi- 
cal receipts, where the uses of this plant’s product 
indicate solely a medicament chiefly for external 
application, the quality si or si-é being literally 
“horned” and referring to the horn-like branches; 
on the same page (note 11) a prominent commodity 
to which the adjective “royal” adheres is cloth; p. 
7, the plant kas#, as Campbell Thompson maintains, 
was the rose, and the ideogram here in question might 
possibly be a fanciful picture of this flower; p. 10, 
gig is used in the texts from Ur to designate a golden 
object (a-la-gag-ki-gi) in which a precious stone is 
set; p. 17, the distinction between guruS and erin 
workmen is hardly supported by the tablets from 
Ur, but examples cannot be given here; p. 38, al-cows 
of 1, 2, and 3 years are found in the same, where they 
are also described as -peS and ga-zé-bi-da; p. 41, if 
hashuru was the apple, “fruit-cakes” of this are not 
easy to understand, unlike dates and figs; p. 60, eSa 
was served at Ur with dates and wine for offerings, 
but its identity is not disclosed; p. 69, the Ur tablets 
furnish several examples of the process called sa-giy-gis 
to which cloth was subjected —it is specified as tag 
mu-tag (mu-tim) sa-gi,-giy-dé, but the meaning is 
still not apparent; p. 72, winnowing with the stick 
is a rather inexplicable process, and Se-dé-a, in the 
footnote, refers to the garnering of barley, not the 
winnowing; pp. 72, 85, the author seeks to establish 
the paradox LAL “surplus” and dirig “deficit” —it 
must suffice to say that the passages quoted do not 
appear to necessitate this, and the same might be 
true of the argument (p. 94) to show that ba can 
signify “receive”; p. 93, la-tag (aSlaku) was a washer- 
man rather than a tailor; p. 96, the discussion of 
us+gunu might suggest “middle” as a better transla- 
tion than “round,” and this raises the possibility of 
inexactitudes of reading, as in Dossin’s exposition, 
RA 30, p. 101, which passage involves too the phrase 
guy-e-uS-sa (see p. 112 of this book). A text from Ur 
names workmen as guy-numun-na, gu,-gis-tr-ra-da 
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ri-a, gus-e-uS-sa, but how this applies to sheep (or 
dates) is still very far from clear; p. 114, a tablet 
from Ur (no. 1499) gives a list of fighting men in the 
city according to the following order, gar-du, KAL- 
sag-dub, KAL, KAL-Su-gix, Se8-tab-ba qar-du(ME), 
p. 116, EN. MAS. DU. compare MAS. DU. EN. in 
the laws of Eshnunna; p. 133, the sense of this con. 
tract seems rather to be that Sakan-ni “gave his 
word” to Ur-Nisaba to let him inhabit the house for 
5 years, a lease; p. 142, the deed quoted to prove 
a new sense for li-har-ra could apparently be ex. 
plained with the more usual meaning of the term, 
and |i-har-ra-an-na in the footnote has nothing to do 
with it, for the Assyrian god-list shows that it was 
the god Sul-pa-é who bore the title “divine overseer 
of the road-men.” 


British Museum C. J. Gapp 


A Guide to the Cyprus Museum, by P. Dikaios. Pp. 
xvili+149; pls. 28; frontispiece; 1 plan. Nicosia, 
Cyprus Government Printing Office, 1947. 3 shil- 
lings. 

In 1899, Myres and Richter published the first 
catalogue of the Cyprus Museum collection. Only 
those who have read the introduction to that volume 
will appreciate the progress which this new guide re- 
flects. The present author, who became curator in 
1931, forthwith began work on this book; the exhibits 
had “multiplied enormously.” The decision to relegate 
much of the rapidly growing collection to study- 
rooms and other difficulties delayed the present volume 
until 1946, nearly fifty years since the Myres-Richter 
catalogue. 

The Guide is intended primarily for visitors to the 
Museum; but it is packed with useful information on 
almost every phase of Cypriote antiquity. Private 
collectors, classical libraries and, especially, museums, 
who have in the past (at least in this country) de- 
pended upon Myres’ Handbook of the Cesnola Collec- 
tion have no longer any excuse for obsolescent labels 
and classifications. Dikaios has used the Handbook 
as a foundation for this new work, but has also 
incorporated the essential facts since established by 
the Swedish Cyprus Expedition, Sir George Hill, and 
many others, not least of whom is the distinguished 
author himself. 

In a day of ultra-expensive archaeological books, 
the first virtue of this volume is its cost; less than 
fifty cents. Every effort has obviously been made 
toward economy, and the result is still good. Typo- 
graphical errors are rare, though the typesetters 
probably knew little English; “showman” for snow- 
man (p. 142) is the only confusing misprint. Librarians 
will regret the stapled binding; the plates, some of 
which are new and valuable, are also poorly repro- 
duced. Yet those who know the facilities for publica- 
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tion in Cyprus will be impressed more by the good 
qualities of the Guide than by its faults. 

The author begins with an introduction, important 
since he brings up-to-date the reports of archaeological 
activity in the island. This is followed by a bibli- 
ography, unfortunately too brief for scholarly pur- 
poses (e.g. neither Richter nor Oberhummer is men- 
tioned). A case-by-case discussion, arranged according 
to the rooms of the Museum, follows. The first section, 
on the Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods, is the most 
valuable in the book. These collections have been 
almost entirely formed from excavations made by 
Dikaios himself, and his easily understandable sum- 
maries of many years’ work are worth many times the 
price of this modest volume. The next chapter is de- 
voted to the collections of the Bronze and Iron Ages. 
The introductory paragraphs on Bronze Age civiliza- 
tion are full and very useful (though the classical 
archaeologist will be piqued to find that the period 
from 500 B.c. to the time of Diocletian is allotted little 
more than one-fourth the linage given the Late Bronze 
Age). The text next deals with special collections: 
the extraordinary Ayia Irini figures, sculpture (es- 
pecially from Arsos, Voni and Soli), and the “Sep- 
where a collection of copper- 
mining remains prompts a valuable discussion of this 
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important subject. TTomb-reconstructions, jewelry, 
post-Alexandrian art, and terracottas complete the 
text, which is followed by a useful index. 

In his preface, the author promises a revision of the 
(Guide from time to time. This is welcome news, 
and all will hope that these revisions will live up to 
the high standard of the original. As a small contri- 
bution to the next revision, the present reviewer offers 
the following minor corrections and suggestions: In 
the copy under review, the plates are numbered by 
Roman numerals and plates xvu—xxiv_ included 
twice. Would not Arabic numerals, being familiar to 
the binder, be easier? A few archaic bronzes from 
Idalium (33) are misleading when placed with Late 
Bronze Age objects. The “Hubbard Amphora” 
(54), which the author himself has so thoroughly 
studied (BSA 37 [1937] 56 ff.) might well be dated 
more closely than “ninth or eighth century B.c.” 
All will not agree that Cypriote sculpture had become 
decadent by the middle of the fifth century B.c. (67). 
The silver plaque noted on p. 109 is temptingly de- 
scribed as having an “inscription in the Cypriote 
syllabary all round.’’ Could we not have a reading? 
The figurines said to be of Tanagra style are repre- 
sented by a “characteristic example” on pl. 26, 1, 
but this figure is not in the Tanagra style. Neither 
“minotaur” nor “centaur” (61) properly applies to 
this favorite Cypriote composite; Hill’s “‘bull-cen- 
taurs” is better. The treatment of Greek pottery al- 
ready needs revision and expansion (cf. especially 
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Beazley’s monograph, Some Attic Vases in the Cyprus 
Museum, Oxford, 1948). 

These are for the most part trifling objections. Mr. 
Dikaios is to be congratulated on a most useful book. 
In the first volume of his History of Cyprus, Sir George 
Hill complains that “Cypriote pottery is a subject of 
bewildering complexity, of which even the most 
competent specialists would be puzzled to give a brief 
summary.” Here is the summary, and a summary of 
many other classes of objects, whose growing com- 
plexity is matched by the increasing importance of 
Cypriote archaeology for all students of Mediter- 
ranean antiquity. 

Jouns Hopkins University J. H. Youne 


Das Laphrion, der Tempelbezirk von Kalydon, by 
Ejnar Dyggve. Det Kongelige Danske Videns- 
kabernes Selskab, Arkaeologisk-Kunsthistoriske 
Skrifter, I, 2. Pp. 367, pls. 39 and 317 figs. in text. 
Copenhagen, 1948. Price, 60.00 Kr. 


Southwest of the city of Kalydon, on two separate 
roads diverging from the west gate, the Danish and 
Greek excavators have uncovered two important 
precincts. One is the Hellenistic Heroon (Leonteion), 
the subject of a monograph published in 1934. The 
other is the great precinct known as the Laphrion, 
with a history ranging from remote antiquity until 
the depopulation of the city by Augustus, the subject 
of the present monograph. 

It is a pleasure to encounter a publication such as 
this, in which, despite complexity, the evidence is so 
well documented and so well illustrated. The results 
of the Danish-Greek excavations during 1926, 1928, 
and 1932, and of Dyggve’s additional studies on the 
site in 1935 and 1938, are set forth with impartial 
logic: (II) the description of the remains preserved 
in situ ,(1IT) the loose pieces of architectural members 
and decoration, and (IV) the architectural synthesis. 
All this is the work of Ejnar Dyggve, who contributes 
also (V) four excursuses on special architectural prob- 
lems. Frederik Poulsen has shared in the introduction 
(I) and concludes the work with a final chapter (VI) 
on the cult of the Laphrion. 

Perhaps it is because of this impartial approach, in 
which the material is presented almost in the manner 
of a laboratory analysis—even the architectural 
pieces being classified under the heads of poros, sand- 
stone, limestone, marble, iron, and terracotta, regard- 
less of their association—that perusal of the book 
places great responsibility upon the reader. The sys- 
tem has merit, however, in that the reader is enabled 
to test Dyggve’s conclusions both in the penultimate 
and the final stages. For it is only in certain final de- 
tails of attribution and interpretation that he is likely 
to question the author. 

The complexity of the site may be suggested by the 
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mere enumeration of the eighteen buildings involved» 
disregarding their successive states. Within the 
Laphrion precinct itself are two temples (A, B), an 
early apsidal structure (D), and three rectangular 
buildings (E, F, H), a possible trace of an altar (G) 
and a remnant of what may have been a propylon 
(C). In the great forecourt to the northeast are a 
stoa (J) and two other structures (I, K). Further to 
the northeast, along the sacred way leading to the 
west gate of the city, are seven outlying structures 
(L-S). 

Limiting ourselves to the two temples, we may 
conveniently discard the letters A and B by substi- 
tuting for the latter the generally accepted attribution 
to Artemis Laphria. Since ‘there were cults of Apollo 
Laphrios and Dionysos in the precinct as well, Dyggve 
assigns temple A to Dionysos; but it seems more 
probable, in view of the seemingly greater antiquity 
of its foundations (and, as will be shown, its roof) and 
its greater scale (the larger tile spacing, as will be 
seen), that “A”? was the temple of Apollo, with pri- 
ority both in date and size over a smaller temple of 
Artemis of which the foundations must be hidden 
beneath the solid substructures of the greater fourth- 
century temple. 

Of the material described, the most fascinating. 
and also the most intricate consists in the terracotta 
metopes and roofing members, hitherto known to us 
in part through the preliminary report by Poulsen 
and Rhomaios (Erster vorldufiger Bericht, 1927) and 
a detailed study by the latter (E¢ 1937, A’, pp. 
300-315). This material is of such importance, to 
students of Greek architecture, sculpture, and painting 
alike, that closer examination of its dating and re- 
lationships seems desirable. 

The material falls into seven categories, as follows. 
(a) The painted metopes are classified in three 
groups: (1) with wider rosette borders, (2) with nar- 
rower rosette borders, and (3) with simple stripe 
borders, narrow at bottom and top, wide on the 
sides. Group 3 is the oldest, closest to Thermon; 
groups 1-2 lack the vertical lugs or tenons fitting the 
wood structure at Thermon, having instead dovetail 
clamps to attach them to some sort of backing; and 
group 1 at any rate, as shown by the presence of de- 
fectively fired pieces, seems to have been manufac- 
tured locally. In this connection should be considered 
ten small fragments of what seem to be archaic poros 
metopes. Curiously, there seem to be no fragments 
of archaic triglyphs, either of terracotta or of poros. 
(b)@€he primitive form of terracotta geison suitable 
for wooden construction appears in two groups 
(I, III), each in two patterns or profiles (suitable for 
front and flank, or for horizontal and raking geisa). 
With these should be considered the peculiar poros 
geisa with painted panelled soffits and double-T 


clamps on top, as well as various poros raking geisg 
cut together with tympanum blocks. (c) The archaic 
eaves tiles are of three types: (I) the upper edge 
forming two concavities rising to points at the middle 
and each side; (III) the upper edge horizontal, wit} 
rosettes on face, and with attached palmette ante. 
fixes; (fig. 200, pl. xxrv, A-B) similar but with guilloche 
on face. The attribution of another piece (pl. xxry, ¢ 
to the sixth century is certainly too early. (d) The 
archaic simas fall into two groups: (IV) flank and 
corner simas with lion heads and corresponding raking 
simas without lion heads; (figs. 201, 215, C) a single 
fragment which may have been either horizontal or 
raking. (e) The archaic antefixes appear in three 
groups: (I) those moulded in relief with female heads, 
hanging over the face of the eaves tiles; (III and fig. 
200, pl. xxiv, a-B) palmette antefixes attached to the 
eaves tiles as described above, the former accompanied 
by similar ridge antefixes. (f) The archaic acroteria 
appear in four types: (II) an apex shield with a 
painted gorgoneion hanging far below the bed; (IV) 
an apex running-flying Gorgon; (IV) larger Sphinxes 
from lower corners; (IV) smaller Sphinxes from lower 
corners. And in addition to these there are (g) frag- 
ments of terracotta pediment sculptures (group IV). 

The next step is the combination of these elements 
to form the distinctive revetment and roofing systems. 
It is evident that we are concerned with a minimum 
of four archaic roofs, since none of the three types of 
eaves tiles (c) can appear in the scheme containing the 
definitely flank simas (d)—though the second sima 
type might be considered, as Dyggve suggests, a rak- 
ing sima and so combined with the third type of eaves 
tiles. These four minimum groups of simas, eaves 
tiles, and antefixes may be summarized with reference 
to his pl. xxvi: 


1: the “polychrome roof” (ef. fig. 227, pl. xvm); 

2+38: the “lion sima roof” (cf. figs. 221, 223, pl. 
XXIII); 

4+5: the “pale yellow roof” (cf. figs. 169, 233, 235, 
289); 

6 (drawn upside down) +7: the late archaic roof. 


In addition, Dyggve isolates certain terracottas of 
groups I and III to form his fifth roof, his so-called 
“red roof” (pp. 145, 164, 168-169, 270-271, 315-320; 
figs. 155, 167, 288; pls. xv1, A,-C,, xx1, O-T). These 
are, however, too miscellaneous in character to form 
a consistent whole; four pieces decorated on one edge 
with rosettes are too shallow from front to back 
(0.100 /0.107 m.) and too varied in height (0.044 /0.064 
m., even tapering in the individual pieces) to have 
formed horizontal eaves tiles, nor do they have any 
characteristics of tiles; and a female mask on a flat 
plinth is of too uncertain purpose to permit its em- 
ployment as an antefix, even on a pediment floor. We 
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have, therefore, to consider the restoration and attri- 
bution of four archaic roofs. 

Certain peculiarities of Dyggve’s interpretation of 
the forms of the roofs demand attention. One is his 
insistence on the “Chinese roof” or bent gable 
(Knickgiebel, pp. 173-174, 219, 220-221, 233, 307- 
311), for which he finds evidence in the “lion sima 
roof” (figs. 221, 233, pl. xxmm) and therefore applies 
the scheme to the others, the “polychrome” (fig. 227), 
the “pale yellow” (figs. 233, 235, 289), and the so- 
called “red roof” (fig. 288). The “‘Chinese roof” is not, 
to be sure, a new idea, having sometimes been applied 
to the temple of “Demeter” at Paestum (Koldewey 
and Puchstein, opposed by Krauss, Krischen), temple 
“C” at Selinus (Koldewey and Puchstein, Weickert, 
Gabrici, and Dunbabin, opposed by Durm, Hulot 
and Fougéres), temple “F’’ at Selinus and that of 
Herakles at Akragas (Gabrici), a roof at Korkyra 
(Rhomaios, opposed by Schleif), a roof on the Athe- 
nian Acropolis (Buschor), the temple of Apollo at 
Eretria (Studniczka), the model from the Argive 
Heraion (Bagenal and Payne), the Croesus temple 
at Ephesus (Henderson), a temple at Gordion (Kérte), 
and Phrygian houses at Pazarli (Kosay). The applica- 
tion of this system to Kalydon merely perpetuates a 
fashion for which, I must agree with Schleif (Koriyra, 
I, p. 60), the evidence is non-existent; subsequent 
analysis of the remains at Selinus and Paestum has 
yielded quite different interpretations, and all the 
other examples are purely hypothetical. Rhomaios 
himself had previously restored the “polychrome 
roof” at Kalydon without a bend (cf. fig. 229). The 
apparent anomaly in the “lion sima roof” lies solely 
in the fact that the plinth let into the top of the 
corner sima, supporting a Sphinx moulded in the 
same piece, is reported as having its top in a plane 
exactly parallel to the top of the sima, while the 
Sphinx, in a most unusual manner, faced forward 
parallel to the flank. Thus if the raking sima sloped 
at this point, so would the top of the acroterion base; 
the Sphinx, if normal to the slope, would theoretically 
have tipped outward laterally, or if vertical the inner 
foreleg must have been shorter. This dilemma con- 
vinced Dyggve that the Sphinx must be vertical, the 
plinth horizontal, and the pediment slope bent. But 
while the conditions are thus represented in his pl. 
XxuI at a scale of 1:10, the more detailed drawings on 
pl. x11 at twice this scale (1:5), and also the perspec- 
tive photograph in fig. 177, show something quite 
different: the inner edge of the plinth is distinctly 
lower than the outer, the height above the sima, 
measured at the paws, scaling 0.012 m. under the 
inner and 0.020 m. under the outer paw. Thus the 
inner leg would have been about 0.008 m. too long 
if the sima were horizontal, but about 0.012 m. too 
short if the sima sloped (at a rate of 1:4). The differ- 


ence in the length of the missing legs, in either case, 
would seem too trivial for consideration; but the very 
fact that the plinth is actually lower at the inner 
edge can only mean that the sima was intended to 
slope upward continuously from the corner, and that, 
in consequence, there were no “‘Chinese roofs” at 
Kalydon. 

A second curious detail is his use of antefixes on the 
pediment floor of the “pale yellow roof” (figs. 235, 
289), based on the existence of one antefix (pp. 167, 
233-234, 318-320, pl. xx1, H), identical with the others 
which are attached to eaves tiles but in this instance 
completely detached at the bottom. It seems obvious, 
however, that this was merely a transitional piece 
required by the system of moulding eaves tile and 
antefix together in one piece of terracotta, the antefix 
overlapping the adjoining eaves tile. With this system 
there must have been, on each flank, either one eaves 
tile without any attached antefix (fitting under ante- 
fixes overlapping from both sides) or one loose ante- 
fix; the latter was evidently the preferred method, 
and was thus executed in marble at Bassae, with one 
loose antefix on each flank. Thus there is no ground 
for restoring the (non-existent) “red roof” in this 
manner, or for seeking analogies from such distant 
sources as Vulci, Nemi, and Vada Volterrana. 

The oldest roof, the “polychrome,” comprised the 
geisa (b), eaves tiles (c), and the antefixes moulded 
with female heads (e) as associated in Dyggve’s group 
I (pp. 138-145), together with the Gorgoneion shield 
acroterion (pp. 146-149, 235-236, figs. 158-160) 
assigned by him to the “pale yellow roof.’ For this 
acroterion is more in keeping with the drooping ante- 
fixes of the “polychrome roof,” to which Rhomaios 
had already assigned it, in combination with great 
semicircular ridge tiles (figs. 229, 231) with apertures 
for the reception of the triangular cover tiles of the 
“polychrome roof,” left out of account by Dyggve 
(p. 228). To the same roof, as Dyggve agrees, should 
probably be assigned the oldest group 3 of metopes 
(pp. 161-163), including a piece of a painted tym- 
panum. The date would be about 600 B.c. 

Next in date came the “pale yellow roof,” compris- 
ing the geisa (b) and the eaves tiles with attached 
antefixes (c, e) together with the corresponding ridge 
antefixes, as associated in Dyggve’s group III (pp. 
164-169). We have eliminated from this roof the shield 
acroterion, but in its place we may substitute the 
running-flying Gorgon acroterion and the larger 
type of Sphinx at the lower corners, the latter too 
large and too early for the “lion-sima roof” with 
which Dyggve considers them (group IV, pp. 176—- 
185), and perhaps also the terracotta pediment sculp- 
tures (pp. 185-190). To the “pale yellow roof,” also, 
may be assigned group 2 of the painted metopes, as 
Dyggve agrees (pp. 160-161): it is not necessary to 
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assume, merely because they have dovetail clamps 
instead of tenons on top, that they formed the revet- 
ment of a stone entablature, and the form of the geison 
would suggest that wood still formed the backing. 
The date would be about 580 B.c. (cf. AJA, 49 
[1945] 77-80). 

The third or “lion-sima roof,” imported ready- 
made from Corinth, included the well-known num- 
bered flank simas and the corner and raking simas 
(d), together with the smaller Sphinxes at the lower 
corners (f), fitting the paws on the plinth imbedded 
on the corner sima as Dyggve notes, comprising part 
of his group IV (pp. 169-175, 177), and also, as he 
points out, the third and latest group 1 of painted 
metopes (pp. 152-160). The entablature construction 
may still have been of wood, which as at Thermon and 
in the Olympian Heraion could have survived until 
the end of the Greek period. For there is no evidence 
of stone: the crudely cut poros geisa with painted 
panels in the soffits, assigned to this roof by Dyggve 
(pp. 110-115, 216-219, 311-315, figs. 132-139, 222- 
223, 286, pl. x11), are more suitable for some minor 
structure of the precinct. Technically they resemble 
the poros raking geisa cut with tympanum blocks 
(pp. 115-118, pl. xm), which are certainly too small 
in scale for these temple roofs; the double-T clamps 
peculiarly begun with auger holes are identical in 
both, and the use of double-T clamps in itself seems 
too late for the lion sima (even though Dyggve 
claims that the double-T form goes back to the 
seventh century, citing as evidence [pp. 260-262] a 
poros geison block at Delphi which has been at- 
tributed to the Corinthian treasury [Courby, Fouilles 
de Delphes, IL i, p. 194, fig. 151], though we can actu- 
ally say no more of this block than that its form sug- 
gests a date anterior to 540 B.c. or lagging provincial 
work), while other clamps on these panelled geisa 
suggest later repairs which would seem incompatible 
with the survival of the “‘lion-sima roof.” Dyggve’s 
date for this roof, about 600-570 B.c., based primarily 
on the larger Sphinxes, the Gorgon, and the pediment 
sculptures which are preferably to be assigned to the 
*‘pale yellow roof,” is certainly too early for the lion 
sima, which Rhomaios had dated about 550 B.c. and 
is probably slightly later still, perhaps about 530 B.c. 

Lastly, the late archaic roof presumably included 
the third type of eaves tiles with their attached ante- 
fixes (c, e), the fragment of a supposedly raking sima 
(figs. 201, 215, C), and the poros metopes (pp. 109- 
110, figs. 130-131), to all of which may be assigned 
a date about 500 B.c., though Dyggve would place it 
between 500 and 460 B.c. (pp. 230, 236, 239-240). 

With regard to attribution to their respective tem- 
ples, Dyggve makes out a reasonable case for assigning 
the “‘lion-sima roof” to temple “A” (Apollo), based on 
provenance and the apparent survival until late 


antiquity, which of course would have been impossible 
if it were assigned to the temple of Artemis (rebuilt 
in the fourth century). This attribution is also in 
keeping with the highest number (‘22’) appearing 
on a flank sima, since 22 X0.625 =13.75 m. (Dyggye 
makes 22 X0.625 =14.37 m., p. 222), to which we add 
two corner simas of the same length giving 15.00 »,. 
(Dyggve 15.62 m.), satisfactorily within the euthyn. 
teria length of about 15.60 m. But since we date the 
lion sima so late it would seem that it must have had 
a predecessor; and it is noteworthy that the “poly. 
chrome roof” had the same tile spacing of 0.625 m,. 
and so is probably to be regarded as the original roof 
of the temple of Apollo. 

By elimination, the “pale yellow roof” with its 
geison (and presumably tile) spacing of 0.558 m, 
would have been the original roof of the temple of 
Artemis. It is noteworthy that the late archaic roof 
had the same tile spacing of 0.554 m. and so would 
have been its logical successor. Thus to the temple 
of Artemis, including its fourth-century reconstruc- 
tion, we may attribute, not four roofs with Dyggve 
(“polychrome,” “pale yellow,” late archaic, and 
marble), but only three; and the sequence of the two 
temples with their various alterations would be ap- 
proximately as follows: 

Temple A (Apollo) 


“polychrome roof” 


Temple B (Artemis) 
ca. 600 
ca. 580 
ca. 530 
ca. 500 
ca. 360 


“‘pale yellow roof” 
*‘lion-sima roof” 

late archaic roof 

marble roof 


The date of the poros peripteral temple of Artemis 
Laphria with its marble roof is placed by Dyggve 
at about 380-370 B.c. Miss Shoe’s analysis of the 
geison profiles with the ““Maco conformateur”’ (which 
Dyggve likewise employed, though on account of war 
conditions he did not have access to her publication) 
suggested to her rather 370-360 B.c., after the post- 
earthquake work of 373 at Delphi but earlier than 
Tegea; and since I would date Tegea later than she 
does, it seems desirable to descend to her lower limit 
for Kalydon. 

In connection with the design of this final form of 
the temple of Artemis, of which only a few scattered 
fragments have survived above the euthynteria, 
there are also certain questions. The stylobate dimen- 
sions can only be calculated; Dyggve (p. 256) gives 
the euthynteria as 14.94 X32.55 m., the bottom step 
as 14.62 X32.23 m., the stylobate as 14.02 X31.63 m. 
(uniformly 0.30 m. inside the bottom step). But on 
pl. v the width on the bottom step (weathered traces 
on the euthynteria) is given as 14.54 m., and the 
length is doubtful. The axial spacing of the columns 
is to be most accurately derived from the euthynteria 
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jointing, 7.54 m. for twelve blocks on the front and 
7.52 m. for twelve blocks each on the two flanks (notes 
on pp. 252-253), averaging 0.62725 m., so that the 
column spacing would be 4 X0.62725=2.509 m. 
(Dyggve adopts 2.50 m). The length in any course, 
there being five by twelve spacings, should be 7 X2.509 
=17.563 m. greater than the width, so that, with a 
width of 14.54 m. on the bottom step, the length 
should have been about 32.10 m. The width of the 
step treads is unknown, but Dyggve apparently 
estimates 0.30 m., which is reasonable; yet with three 
steps, as he restores and as the foundation levels 
require, we should deduct about 4.030 =1.20 m. 
from both width and length, thus obtaining about 
13.34 X30.90 m. on the stylobate (rather than his 
14.02 X31.63 m.). 

The unit of measure is assumed by Dyggve to have 
been a Kalydonian foot of 0.3125 m. (a theory pre- 
viously suggested by Poulsen and Rhomaios), half of 
the tile spacing in the “polychrome” and “‘lion-sima” 
roofs and thus approximating the euthynteria joint 
spacing and tile spacing in the fourth-century peri- 
style. This would closely agree with Clemmensen’s 
foot of 0.312 m. at Nemea, though differing from the 
foot of 0.2985 m. proposed for Tegea. In both of these 
latter, however, it seems clear that the ordinary Doric 
(“Attic”) foot was employed. So also at Kalydon it 
seems preferable, while admitting that 0.62725 m. 
was the “module” of the design, so to speak, to 
interpret this in terms of Doric feet (here 0.32726 m.) 
as 1 11/12 D.F. Thus the lower column diameter 
of 1.026 m. as calculated from one small fragment 
would be 3 D.F. (1.023 m.), the axial spacing of the 
columns 73 D.F. (2.509 m.), the stylobate width 
40? D.F. (13.336 m.), and the stylobate length 
94 5/12 D.F. (30.899 m.); for it is quite unnecessary 
to assume that these dimensions were without frac- 
tions. 

The importance of Dyggve’s work is ample justifi- 
cation for this detailed review; and, while the reviewer 
has ventured to differ from some of his conclusions, 
it is only because of the opportunity afforded by the 
admirable presentation of the material. Use of this 
fully and beautifully illustrated book, with its de- 
tailed explanation of all the foundations and frag- 
ments, is even more illuminating than a lengthy 
sojourn at the Laphrion itself. 

Cotumpia University B. Dinsmoor 


Les Trépieds du Ptoion, by P. Guillon. Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome: fase. 
153 and 153 bis. Part I, Bases et Colonnes de 
trépieds retrouvées au Ptoion, pp. 63, figs. 4, pls. 
26. Part II, Dispositif matériel, signification his- 
torique et religieuse, pp. 211, figs. 3, pls. 14. Boe- 
card, Paris, 1943. 


This work is an impressive demonstration of the 
difficulty of being “‘complete” or “‘exhaustive” in a 
problem of research; the author has been well-nigh 
completely exhaustive in following out certain impli- 
cations of his theme, expanding discussion of 54 
tripod bases and 20 column-supports to more than 
270 pages, but has scarcely more than alluded to other 
possible implications. 

Part I is devoted to a physical description of the 
bases and columns, found at the sanctuary of Apollo 
Ptoios at Perdiko Brysi above Karditza in eastern 
Boeotia, and the sanctuary of the Hero Ptoios at 
Kastraki nearer Karditza. Of the tripods themselves 
substantially nothing is left, but Guillon describes the 
bases fully, classifying them by shape (rectangular, 
triangular, and round—he makes no separate class 
of those composed of several blocks) and by material. 
From the complete examples he evolves formulae for 
restoring lost dimensions from fragmentary remains. 
The columns, designed to stand between the legs of 
the bronze tripods and provide the actual support for 
the lebes are divided into smooth and channeled; 
there must have been a bearing-member between the 
column and the cauldron, but no example has been 
found. The columns and bases were frequently in- 
scribed, usually to show that the tripod was a gift of 
the Boeotian Confederation, Akraiphia (Karditza), 
or, later, some private person, to the Hero or Apollo 
Ptoios; and the unpublished inscriptions are published. 
All of this is in terms of the most meticulous descrip- 
tion and analysis of the simple remains, the result of 
painstaking labor. 

In Part II three broad problems are attacked. 
First is the question of the physical form and arrange- 
ment of the tripods. The observed facts are reviewed 
and developed further in analysis and restoration, 
but the section is disappointingly barren for we learn 
little about the form of the tripod that was unknown 
before. Nevertheless the evidence is considered mi- 
nutely and every clue is followed faithfully. Much of 
the information comes from a consideration of IG 
IT’, 1665, containing the specifications for the erection 
of a tripod in Athens. The fact that the tripods in the 
sanctuary of the Hero Ptoios at Kastraki were found 
in their original alignment holds a bright promise that 
is betrayed by the lack of a full consideration of their 
position in the architectural scheme of the sanctuary. 
It is to be hoped that a publication with a full presen- 
tation of the excavators’ studies of the design of the 
sanctuaries will appear soon, as they are of unusual 
interest architecturally. 

The second section considers the chronology. The 
form of the bases and columns affords no absolute 
criteria for dating, but Guillon presents tables of 
various characteristics and circumstances and works 
out the chronology of the major groups in these two 
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particular sanctuaries. He shows that those in the 
sanctuary of the Hero date through the sixth and 
fifth centuries, perhaps into the early fourth, whereas 
those from the sanctuary of Apollo date from the 
latter part of the fourth century down into Roman 
times (with the possible exception of a late seventh 
century example conceivably represented by the head 
of a caryatid). All this is considered against the back- 
ground of details of Boeotian history. 

The most extensive discussion is devoted to the 
use of the tripod in the cult. In an introductory con- 
sideration of the various possible meanings of tripods 
as offerings, the view is finally upheld that here, as 
elsewhere in early times, the tripod was simply a token 
of value, like money. (The use of tripods and lebetes 
in primitive Greek exchange is recalled, and the sur- 
vival of the words in some later currencies is noted.) 
In later times, after the rise of the Delphic sanctuary, 
Apollo came to assume a special interest in tripods 
wherever Delphic influence was accepted, but, as at 
Ptoion, tripods do not always prove Delphic influence. 
The early tripods at Ptoion belong to the Hero, not 
Apollo, and occur at Kastraki, not at Perdiko Brysi 
where the mantic sanctuary was. It is incidentally 
well argued that this Delphic influence was later in 
spreading than is generally thought, and that until 
the end of the sixth century various Boeotian oracles 
had positions almost as prominent. 

Then comes a most interesting discussion of the 
relative position of the Hero Ptoios and Apollo 
Ptoios. Some reflections on the possible pre-Dorian 
nature of the Hero are tentative, but the theory that 
Apollo displaced the Hero from the major sanctuary 
toward the end of the seventh century is both sug- 
gestive and fairly convincing. It may be observed, 
however, that the earliest remains at either sanctuary, 
those at Perdiko Brysi, are late geometric. It is perhaps 
difficult, then, to imagine under what circumstances a 
purely local divinity, appearing this late, might have 
been expelled so soon afterwards by a Pan Hellenic 
divinity long after the latter’s arrival in Greece. This 
is not to deny, of course, that things could have hap- 
pened so. There is more definite ground for the 
abandonment of the sanctuary at Kastraki in the 
fourth century, but the nature of the absorption of 
the Hero by Apollo at this time is not perfectly clear. 

After a section devoted to the political relations of 
the sanctuary, the liturgical function of the tripod in 
these sanctuaries is discussed. Here is interesting 
information about the mantic grotto beside the 
temple at Perdiko Brysi and further study of an in- 
scription recording thanks for an oracular response 
(this unpublished document also figures in the prob- 
lem of the identification of the Hero with Apollo). 
The tripods themselves, it is concluded, served as 
tokens of recompense or recognition to the divinity; 
this function survived only in fidelity to tradition as 
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the attitude toward the divinity and his rites became 
increasingly devoid of real feeling. 

In an appendix there is an extensive argument that 
the various ancient works for draining the Copaic 
basin date from the time of Alexander and the 
Boeotian Confederation. No significant new evidence 
is presented, however, and although the reviewer js 
perhaps prejudiced by his own commitment to a 
prehistoric date for the works he feels that the argu- 
ments for the late date are not successful. Another 
appendix presents an outline of the chronology of 
polygonal masonry in Boeotia. Here is a matter on 
which the reviewer might be expected to make specific 
pronouncements, but in the absence of illustrations he 
would not wish to criticize Guillon’s views, illustrated 
verbally, beyond saying that generally speaking they 
appear reasonable. 

Altogether the book is of interest, although not 
primarily for the tripods. Discussion ranges wide in 
Boeotian history, politics and religion, and one leaves 
it with a feeling that the unity of the work is some- 
thing other than the title would suggest. Nevertheless 
probably all there is to say about the actual remains 
of the tripods has been said, as well as most of what 
could be said in interpretation. 


EMORY UNIVERSITY ROBERT ScRANTON 


Corinth, Results of Excavations conducted by the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Volume XV, Part 1, The Potters’ Quarter, by 
Agnes Newhall Stillwell. The American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, Princeton, 1948. pp. 
xiv +140, 11 figures in text, pls. 52, quarto, $10.00. 
This latest volume of the Corinth series describes, 

in the first chapter, the excavations of a potters’ 

quarter and the buildings found within the area dug. 

Stone objects, in the form of stucco-covered stelai 

from small shrines, offering tables, altars, a solitary 

Doric capital, and three pieces of sculpture are cata- 

logued and discussed in an ensuing chapter. This is 

followed by a list and comment on some of the most 
important material found, the moulds for terracotta 
figurines. The series has both a wide range, from the 
seventh to the third centuries B.c., and a variety of 
types. Corinth manufactured not only the standard 
female figurines and protomes, but dolls, animals, 
actors, and other forms. Of particular interest is No. 

1, concrete evidence of relations between Corinth and 

the east, and No. 26, of a realism more usually as- 

sociated with later periods. The increasing excavation 
evidence for terracotta figurine manufacture is gradu- 
ally revealing a more precise picture of local styles 
and tendencies which, in turn, may help clarify some 
of our ideas of the development of the major arts. 

A final chapter lists miscellaneous finds of glass 
and metal, the odd assortment of disjecta membra 
with which an excavator is confronted. Mrs. Stillwell 
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has dealt valiantly with scraps of chain, nails, pins, 
and unidentifiable “things,” as well as more rewarding 
pieces. For such conscientious recording and research 
other excavators will be grateful, as well as museum 
curators puzzling over some of the odd bits in their 
collections. It is patient groundwork of this sort 
which makes possible later general treatises. 

The finds from the excavation, more of which will 
be published later, do not represent all the branches 
of Corinth’s flourishing ceramic industry. As Mrs. 
Stillwell points out in the Preface, this was but one 
area occupied by the trade. Architectural terracottas 
(AJA 53 [1949] 264-265) and certain vases were 
made elsewhere in the environs of the city. 

The material is presented in the manner most 
convenient for excavation reports — detailed catalogues 
for those interested in the more factual information 
set apart from the general discourse and interpretation 
of the finds. The typography is clear and usually 
accurate, the illustrations good, though endowed with 
the peculiar lifelessness of collotype. It is unfortunate 
that the plan on plate 51 is reduced to a point where 
the techniques denoting different periods are almost 
indistinguishable; had the two sections of the plan 
been placed lengthwise on confronting pages, the 
scale could have been made advantageously larger 
without recourse to a tipped-in sheet. Key numbers 
or letters on certain of the topographical illustrations 
and a consistent use of orientation in the captions 
would assist the reader. 

Of thoughts and questions which arise, a few might 
be mentioned. The iron rods of pp. 16 and 114 are 
cited only in passing; are they like the rods found in 
the Argive Heraion and in the sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia, the original obols? Were the early seventh 
century walls and the earliest preserved fortifications 
on Acrocorinth part of a building program symp- 
tomatic of uneasiness felt by the Bacchiads in com- 
pany with their fellow tyrants? On p. 102, note 117, 
Mrs. Stillwell’s suggestion that the Delphi grave might 
be later than circa 400 is supported by others who have 
had occasion to consult the finds (Hesperia 3 [1934] 
473 note 1, and 11 [1942] 402, no. 10; H. Goldman, 
editor, Excavations at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus, 231, no. 
248). Both fibulae and fibulai appear on p. 125. 

Mrs. Stillwell is to be congratulated on her per- 
sistence to produce an assimilated and carefully 
annotated study of part of the finds from her import- 
ant excavation assignment. 

Tue Art Museum 

Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Frances Fouuin JONES 


Hermes eines Praxiteles, by Carl Bliimel. Pp. 73, 
figs. 37. Woldemar Klein Verlag, Baden-Baden, 
1944. $2.00. 

The statue of Hermes bearing the child Dionysos, 
found in 1877, in the German excavations of the 


Heraion at Olympia, was immediately thought to be 
the Hermes mentioned by Pausanias 5.17.3, as a work 
of Praxiteles. Gustav Hirschfeld, then director of the 
excavations, in a report published by Bliimel (7) 
called this find the most delightful and important 
result of those days, but he considered the statue a 
copy of a work by Praxiteles, and not by the cele- 
brated sculptor himself. His successor Georg Treu, 
on the contrary, had no doubt that they had found an 
original by Praxiteles comparable in value to the 
Parthenon sculptures. The great historian Ernst 
Curtius praised it as the flower and crown of all the 
discoveries in Olympia (Bliimel 8 f.). Most scholars 
followed this enthusiastic evaluation; an exception 
was the Austrian, Otto Benndorf, who gave the statue 
to a younger Praxiteles. 

This thesis has been revived by Bliimel, who 
formerly, in 1927, in his Griechische Bildhauerarbeit 
(JdI Supplement 11, 37 ff.) and again in 1931 (AJA 
35, 269 ff.) declared the Hermes a Roman copy, 
without giving a more precise date. In this new slender 
volume, based on a lecture given at the archaeological 
society in Berlin, Bliimel repeats his main reasons for 
doubting the authenticity of the statue. They are 
mostly technical, based on his belief that he can dis- 
tinguish clearly between classical Greek and Roman 
methods of working in marble. The differentiation 
between the Greek original artist, who works con- 
tinuously around a statue, while the copyist works 
one part after the other separately, is well presented 
(11-17). While this to me seems to be only a difference 
between good and bad work, the strut left between 
the tree trunk and the left hip of Hermes is a more 
serious objection (17-22). It was perhaps meant to be 
removed after the Hermes was in place, or at least it 
was tinted so that it hit the eye much less than it does 
now. The corrected and unfinished back of the Hermes 
Bliimel (23-30) compares to the back of a Zeus in 
Pergamon (figs. 12-15). He might, however, also have 
compared it to the Aphrodite in Vienna, dated by 
Hans Schrader (Phidias, 314 ff. figs. 284, 286, 290, 
292) in the late fifth century, or the four torsos, three 
male and one female, in Alexandria, published by 
Adriani (Sculture monumentale di Alessandria, 1946, 
figs. 2-6), and dated in the early second century B.c. 
This means only that such corrections can occur at 
any time through carelessness or faulty marble or 
new mounting. 

The surface treatment of the skin, chlamys, and 
tree trunk seems to Bliimel too refined for the fourth 
century and only possible in the Hellenistic period 
(30-46). He gives examples of polished surfaces from 
the archaic period to the Hellenistic, which, however, 
in his opinion are different because they lack the 
sfumato of the Hermes. He finds real parallels in the 
copy from the Diadumenos made at Deios and in 
Roman portraits found on the same island; also in a 
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head from Pergamon (figs. 19, 22-23, 25), which up to 
now has been considered, I believe rightly, an original 
of the fourth century which later passed into the 
possession of the Attalids. The comparison of this 
head with the Hermes and with the “Scopaic” head 
in the tomb relief from the Ilissos (figs. 20-23), sug- 
gests, in my opinion, that all three are contemporary 
but by different masters. On the other hand the mantle 
of Hermes is as different from the mantle of the statue 
by Damophon (fig. 26), the mantle of the Diadumenos 
in Delos and the mantle of the statue by Kleomenes 
(fig. 28), compared by Bliimel, as these last two copies 
of fifth century originals are from Damophon’s em- 
broidered mantle and from each other. The head of 
Hermes is by no means “unbearable” (32) when 
enlarged, as a glance at Gerhard Rodenwaldt, Olympia, 
figs. 90-91, shows. The many photographs and lan- 
tern slides taken from casts are responsible for this 
false impression. 

A comparison of the Hermes with the reliefs on the 
base of Mantinea (47-49) seems to me quite inap- 
propriate, despite the fact that both probably belong 
to the late period of Praxiteles, about 340-330 B.c. 
The subjects are as different as possible: in the 
Hermes, a figure in the round, a chlamys, still pinned, 
is taken off and thrown loosely over a tree trunk; in 
the other, a relief, the drapery of the Muses is so 
arranged that the folds follow and emphasize the form 
and the movement of the bodies. In both cases the 
sculptor probably made a model—for the statue, a 
full sized one, for the relief probably only sketches. 
Why should a great master treat such dissimilar com- 
positions in the same manner? 

Bliimel has abandoned his former idea that the 
Hermes is a Roman copy in favor of the assertion that 
it belongs to the second century B.c., the period 
in which William B. Dinsmoor (AJA 35 [1931] 296 
ff.) has dated the pedestal. He therefore gives it to a 
younger Praxiteles, whose signature has been found 
in Pergamon (50-58). These inscriptions however, 
have been dated by Frinkel (Altertiimer von Pergamon 
VIII. Die Inschriften’ pp. 71-73, Nos. 137 and 141) 
in the time of Eumenes II (197-159), in the first half 
of the second century, rather than in the second half, 
in which Bliimel dates the Hermes (52). The head of 
the Hermes is not a copy of the Munich oilpourer, as 
Bliimel assumes, but a direct development of that 
early fourth century type (figs. 35-36). Likewise the 
child is in no way Hellenistic in conception, but like 
the Plutos on the arm of Eirene, much too mature for 
the small size of the body. The first real child with 
the right proportion of a large head to a babylike body 
is the Lysippean child Dionysos in the hands of the 
old Silenus. 


There follows a rather arbitrary selection of judg- 
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ments on the Hermes (59-68). Much more complete 
and objective is the bibliography (70 f.) 

The book is full of instructive and challenging ob. 
servations. The Hermes remains an original, but it 
may be given a more modest place, not, as Bliime] 
suggests, among works of the late Greek art, but 
among the later works of Praxiteles. The Hermes, as 
dated by Picard (Manuel d’Archéologie grecque, La 
Sculpture, III, 2 [1948] 412) about 340, is near to the 
Artemis Brauronia, which was set up in 346/5 B.c. 
It, therefore, belongs to Praxiteles’ second period 
while his greatest masterpiece, the Cnidian Aphrodite, 
which made him famous, and is dated in the 104th 
Olympiad, 364-1 B.c., belongs to his first. As Praxi- 
teles began work around 470, only six to nine years 
were necessary to establish his reputation. I emphasize 
this, because Picard (op. cit. 412 note 1) accuses me 
of having crammed the great mass of Praxiteles’ 
works into the years 350-330. I gave this date only 
for the group in Mantinea (Thieme-Becker, Kiinstler- 
Lexikon 27 [1933] 354 ff.), because Pausanias (1.144.2) 
dates it in the third generation after Alkamenes. At 
that time Praxiteles was rich and famous and his works 
were much in demand. The Hermes for Olympia cer- 
tainly belongs to this later period. 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY MARGARETE BIEBER 


Die Welt der Griechen im Bilde der Originale der 
Heidelberger Universitatssammlung, by German 
Hafner, Heinz Luschey, and Bernhard Neutsch. 
Pp. 72, figs. 44. F. H. Kerle Verlag, Heidelberg, 
1947. D.M. 4.80. 


While the collections of Greek antiquities in the 
larger German museums are still dispersed or not yet 
on public view, Greek art is shown to advantage by 
some of the smaller provincial collections and univer- 
sity institutes. In 1948 alone, three collections of 
antiquities were reopened: those of the Landgrafen- 
museum in Cassel, and the institutes in Erlangen and 
Heidelberg; on each occasion a summary catalogue 
was issued. Of these descriptive guides the one under 
review is perhaps the most ambitious. Die Welt der 
Griechen was chosen as the title of an exhibition for 
which the contents of the Heidelberg collection were 
grouped in such a way as to illustrate the various 
aspects of the ancient world. There is no bibliography 
and the individual objects are not numbered according 
to the inventory, but the patient reader will get a good 
idea of what is in this particular collection by reading 
the careful descriptions of the objects (of which there 
are more than 400) and by studying the illustrations, 
which seem to do justice to the topic of the show 
and the collection in general. These illustrations have 
come out remarkably well, but the text is not entirely 
free from slips and misprints (e.g. p. 15, no. 18: for 
Hals read Schulter) and one may not agree with some 
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of the dates given to Attic black-figure (the oinochoe 

fig. 4 is surely earlier than the band-cup fig. 23) or 

its general characterization (p. 12, middle). The book- 

let is dedicated to R. Herbig on his fiftieth birthday. 
METROPOLITAN Dietrich VON BoTHMER 
Museum or ART 


Neue Meisterwerke griechischer Kunst, by Emil 
Kunze. Pp. 32, figs. 80. Filser Verlag, Munich- 
Pasing, 1948. D.M. 7.-. 


This attractive booklet, nos. 6-7 in a series entitled 
“Meisterwerke der Kunst,” presents to the general 
public (as well as to the archaeologist) a good selection 
of the antiquities found in Olympia between 1936 and 
1942. There are no plans of the sanctuary or drawings 
of elevations; instead, each figure represents a work 
of art found at Olympia. Nearly a third of the illustra- 
tions are devoted to objects that have remained here- 
tofore unpublished. At the same time, nothing im- 
portant has been omitted, as a comparison with the 
four published Olympia-berichte and the report in 
Antike und Abendland (vol. 2) proves. Professor 
Kunze’s descriptive notes on each object, modestly 
termed “Erliuterungen zu den Bildern,” contain a 
wealth of astute observations on interpretation, style, 
chronology. In the interpretations mythology is per- 
haps somewhat overemphasized (the reviewer for one 
finds it difficult to accept the explanations of fig. 4, 
fig. 41, and figs. 60-62), and not everybody is ready 
to follow the author in his attempts to localize styles. 

With the definitive publication of the site hopelessly 
postponed, Professor Kunze’s inexpensive booklet 
on the results of the work done to date not only does 


good service as a summary and provisional guide, 
but has set a useful precedent which might be followed 
to advantage by the excavators of the Kerameikos, 
the Samian Heraion, and other sites at present 
abandoned. 
METROPOLITAN 
Museum or ArT 


DIETRICH VON BOTHMER 


Marburger Winckelmann-Programm, 1948. Pp. 26, 
figs. 12, pls. 5. Simons Verlag, Marburg/Lahn, 1948. 
D.M. 2.80. 


Four articles are included in this publication. The 
first, by Friedrich Matz, is entitled Arge und Opis 
(3-7) and treats of the seventh-century ivory relief 
with two women in the Metropolitan Museum 
published by me in AJA 49 (1945) 261 ff. Instead of 
Aphrodite and Peitho, as I tentatively suggested, 
Matz thinks the women represent two birth goddesses 
who are taking off their garments preparatory to 
offering them to Artemis. He bases his interpretation 
on the following considerations: there is evidence 
that mothers dedicated their clothes to Artemis after 
childbirth, as an act of purification. A goddess would 


not find it necessary to purify herself after giving birth 
and so her helpers would perform the ceremony. 
Arge and Opis were honored at Delos, presumably as 
having ministered to Leto after the birth of Apollo 
and Artemis. The direction of the group is to one side 
and we may therefore suppose Leto and her children 
to have been represented in an adjoining relief. 

A hypothesis based on such a series of surmises 
could carry conviction only if it had the solid support 
of a representation of Arge and Opis which at least 
remotely resembled the group in question. In the 
meantime the subject remains a puzzle. Lady Beazley 
recently suggested to me that the woman on the 
left is tying her girdle, not untying it, and that she 
represents Aphrodite, while the other figure is Helen 
unveiling her charms to Menelaos. The enraged but 
susceptible husband would then have been shown in 
an adjoining group, in an attitude of attack, as so 
often in Attic vase paintings. The difficulty, of course, 
is that at the early date to which we must stylistically 
assign the New York relief we have no helpful parallels 
for the two women in their strange postures. Perhaps 
a new find will bring a definite solution. 

The second article, by Herbert von Buttlar, on 
Ein Kriegerkopf aus Tarent (8-9) is a publication of 
an attractive terracotta head in the Vlastos Collection 
in Athens. The author relates it to other late archaic 
heads of this type and convincingly dates it in the 
first quarter of the fifth century B.c. 

The shield of the Athena Parthenos has in recent 
years been the subject of several important studies. 
Frank Brommer has now made an excellent contri- 
bution to this absorbing topic in an article entitled 
Zu den Schildreliefs der Athena Parthenos des Phidias 
(10-19). He first enumerates the different sculptures 
by the help of which the decoration on the shield can 
be reconstructed: (1) the Strangford and Lenormant 
shields; (2) the fragment in the Vatican and that in 
the New Conservatori Museum (the latter is part of a 
statue of the Athena Parthenos); (3) the small frag- 
ment in Patras (to which a larger piece found over ten 
years ago but as yet unpublished can now be added); 
and (4) the Peiraeus reliefs that were recognized by 
Schrader as free copies of the figures on the shield. 

With the help of these fragmentary compositions 
Dr. Brommer has reconstructed the shield in a line 
drawing (pl. 3). He has brought us a step forward by 
his dispassionate and careful analysis. A few gaps and 
uncertainties remain, but we can now obtain an ade- 
quate realization of the most exuberant composition 
that has survived from the “‘classical’’ fifth century. 

The last article in the booklet, Der Dichter auf Wan- 
derschaft (20-26), is by Otfried Deubner. It is a publi- 
cation of a head from Ephesos, now in Vienna, sup- 
posedly a replica of a head belonging to the well- 
known statue of a poet in the Louvre (no. 588). That 
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the original was prized in Roman times is indicated 
by the fact that there is a replica of the torso in the 
Conservatori Museum (Stuart Jones, Catalogue, p. 
159 f., pl. 56). Deubner makes the interesting sugges- 
tion that we have here a representation of Simonides 
on the march. Unfortunately the evidence is not de- 
cisive. 
METROPOLITAN 
Museum oF ArT 


GisELA M. A. RIcHTER 


Les Jardins romains, 4a la fin de la république et 
aux deux premiers siécles de l’empire. Essai sur 
le naturalisme romain, by Pierre Grimal. 
Bibliothéque des écoles francaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, fase. 155. Pp. 557, pls. 30, ills. 38, 1 plan. E. 
de Boccard, Paris, 1943. 


This book gives us the first comprehensive work on 
the Roman garden, and is written in the tradition of 
extensive erudition customary in the series of mono- 
graphs in which it appears. Grimal is, rightly, en- 
thusiastic about his fascinating subject, and writes in 
an animated style often highlighted by graphic state- 
ments. 

In view of the importance of the book, the reviewer 
considers it his duty to state clearly his criticism re- 
garding some basic and some secondary points of 
method and conclusions. While doing so he fully 
realizes to what degree the author, a member of the 
faculty of Caen University, deserves admiration. 
Grimal pursued his scholarly task with unceasing de- 
votion amidst the agony of war. 

The purpose of the work is to unite what is known 
of the physical appearance of the Roman pleasure 
garden from literary and archaeological sources in one 
comprehensive picture, and to evaluate this picture as 
an expression of Roman aesthetic appreciation and 
interpretation of nature. 

The first section deals with the growth of the Roman 
pleasure garden during the late Republic to its climax 
around the middle of the first century B.c. (chapters 
1-3, pp. 23-104). While common opinion tends to 
recognize in the development of the Roman garden 
and of the Roman sentiment for nature a cultured 
emanation —often borrowing Greek forms—of an 
unbroken rustic tradition in Rome and Italy, Grimal 
advances a different theory. According to him, the 
social revolution of the second century B.c. cut off 
that living tradition of native rusticity and the 
Roman pleasure garden was basically the result of a 
Greek influence which included the transmission of 
oriental forms. This Greek influence he thinks came 
via Southern Italy and Campania. He assumes that 
the Greek sense of beauty had created formal gardens 
and parks and that they inspired the Roman aris- 
tocracy. But evidence for any elaborate art of garden- 
ing in Greece is strikingly absent. Neither is there 
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proof of actual imitations of Persian paradecisoj jn 
Greece which Grimal takes for granted. The only 
example of a “formal” garden in Greece, the regular 
planting along the “Theseion” in Athens, is arbj- 
trarily dated (p. 78) in the fifth century B.c. against 
the judgment of the excavator, Thompson. And the 
only literary source mentioning Greek “pleasure” 
gardens in the Roman sense is an alleged quotation 
from Chrysippus in Plutarch (p. 86, n. 7) —which in 
view of the complete silence of Greek, even Hellenistic. 
literature has no weight. As to the Greeks in Italy and 
Sicily: neither a few plants on the ship of Hieron nor 
some plane trees planted by Dionysius, nor a boule- 
vard in Tarentum (pp. 83 f.), and certainly not the 
late description of a sacred grove by Petronius (loc. cit.) 
can furnish the desired evidence. I agree with Grimal 
in recognizing in the extensive peristyle courts of 
Pompeii, from the second century B.c. on, reflections 
of garden precincts of contemporary Roman villas 
(pp. 107 f.). But it is significant, too, that a full peri- 
style courtyard behind a theatre, the type of small 
public park which Vitruvius requires in a well-known 
passage, occurs first in this Italian region, in Pompeii 
—and is not documented so far in the truly Greek 
world. Grimal (pp. 85, 187) recognizes in this type 
another feature of “Greek” garden art. One might as 
well claim a Greek origin for the amphitheatre, be- 
cause of its Greek name, as use the Greek derivation of 
the term ars topiaria to prove the origin of Roman 
pleasure gardening in Greek sources (pp. 92 ff.). 

As Grimal sees it, the “Greek” pleasure garden was 
imported to Rome in the late Republic, while this re- 
viewer, after reading his book, is even more impressed 
than before by the evident connection between gar- 
dening and the slowly developing Roman luxury villa, 
of which it was a part. 

The second section of the book (chapters 4—6, pp. 
113-209), deals with the gardens of Rome, in the late 
Republic and early Empire, both private and public. 
In the fourth and fifth chapters the reader will find a 
careful survey of the topography of the private horti 
of Rome. It surpasses in its range and analysis the best 
topographical surveys of this subject so far available. 
The author has gone to the limit in trying to clarify 
the debatable trans-tiberine topography, while he has, 
I believe, given a very satisfactory solution for the 
Campus Martius, Pincius and Esquiline. As a matter 
of fact, these Horti of late Republican and early In- 
perial Rome are but villas attached to the periphery 
of the city, as Grimal himself has recognized (p. 141). 
Their being singled out for extensive topographical 
study is, it would seem, merely dictated by the am- 
biguous term horti which the builders of these villas 
preferred because it sounded modest. The paradox is 
that Grimal considers these horti on the periphery of 
Rome (which as luxurious estates were visible to every 
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critic, while farther off their owners indulged in the 
same and even greater luxuries) as the essential crea- 
tions of Roman gardening, instead of their proto- 
types, the villas. 

In chapter 6, the author discusses the “‘publie gar- 
dens,” sacred groves, and gardens attached to public 
buildings. He somewhat overemphasizes the impor- 
tance of the garden element. The Porticus of Pompey 
and Livia, though they contained garden areas, were 
primarily porticus. The only complexes which deserve 
the name of public parks are the horti of Agrippa and 
Caesar after they had been opened to the public. 
Grimal also lists the thermae buildings — beginning with 
the thermae of Nero (pp. 207 f.) under this heading — 
and assumes that the large areas surrounding the main 
buildings in the Roman thermae were entirely occupied 
by parks. He ignores the fact that they are provided 
with grandstands for spectators of athletic activities 
and that, therefore, little room for planting remained. 

The third, most extensive and most valuable section 
of the book (chapters 7-10; pp. 213-374) is devoted to 
the motives of Roman gardens as they emerge from the 
ruins of their architectural setting, from literary 
sources and from pictorial representations. In his dis- 
cussion of the architectural setting (chapters 7-8), 
Grimal clearly recognizes the unique natural fusion of 
architecture and enclosed natural elements (gardens) 
which was a basic feature of the Roman villa. And he 
also correctly emphasizes the ideal connection with 
public urban elements, gymnasia, palaestrae, porticus, 
hippodromes, stadia, theaters. In his otherwise judi- 
cious survey of essential elements of the Roman villa 
(pp. 234 f.), he denies, without justification, the early 
and independent occurrence of the villa with portico 
facade (see my Untersuchungen am Stadtrand von 
Pompeij, pp. 193 ff.). The following two chapters con- 
sider the rather scanty literary and pictorial evidence 
for the elements of nature, of which the Roman garden 
was composed, flora, fauna, water. It is a useful sur- 
vey —though the ¢hronological limitations of the book 
exclude scattered evidence preserved in later sources, 
and though the section on fountains is rather meagre. 
Nothing is said about piscinae, their shapes and their 
centralizing rdle in Roman gardens. In chapter 10, on 
the imitation of natural settings in Roman gardens, 
the religious and literary associations of such settings 
emerge eloquently. But in later sections of this dis- 
cussion the author is carried away by modern senti- 
ment. He tries to connect the rocky scenery of the 
Odyssey landscapes with garden-experience, where 
nothing of the kind occurs (pp. 365 f.), and calls the 
aedificia ad urbium speciem in Nero’s Golden House 
“villages” (p. 369 f.). 

In the final section, on Gardens in Roman Thought 
(chapters 11-13; pp. 377-455), Cicero, Varro, Lucre- 
tius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Tibullus, 


Ovid are taken up individually, later writers discussed 
under the aspects of various topics. The author ex- 
hibits a fine understanding but he sometimes tends to 
refer statements concerned with unadorned nature to 
artistic gardens. Actually his comprehensive analysis 
shows, again, that the poets—following good Greek 
tradition —were concerned almost exclusively with 
wild nature, not with gardens. The philosophers, on 
the other hand, were either outspoken critics of luxury 
in gardens or considered them in a cultural aspect, as a 
framework for intellectual life. Not much can be gath- 
ered here for formal appreciation or the history of 
taste. 

A last chapter, not very logically included under the 
heading of this section on the Garden in Roman 
Thought, attempts to give a chronological sketch of 
some aspects of taste (pp. 456-68). Grimal correctly 
recognizes a change from the more freely arranged 
Republican to the formalized, architectural gardens of 
the later first and early second centuries a.p. He sug- 
gests some parallelism with the development of interior 
decoration. But it seems to me that he misses the es- 
sential point of transition. The earliest allusion point- 
ing in the direction of the formal architectural garden 
of the type Pliny describes in his Tuscan villa is found 
in the invention of nemora tonsilia about the beginning 
of our era (p. 457, no. 13), i.e., exactly in the period of 
transition from the freely illusionistic second, to the 
formal and abstract third style. Grimal unfortunately 
adheres to the unsubstantiated theory of L. Curtius 
and some of his followers which eliminates the third 
Pompeian style as a stylistic phase, and his belief in 
this theory may account for his failure to recognize the 
definite emergence of the formal garden in the late 
Augustan age. Confusion is also caused by his assump- 
tion of a tradition of formal gardening in Greece and 
his failure clearly to distinguish throughout the book 
between an appreciation of the beauty of nature, its 
life, color, sound, and richness and the ideal of a styl- 
ized, formal, symmetrical and organized pattern. 

Another and more dangerous methodical flaw obvi- 
ous throughout the book is that parallelism of senti- 
ment for nature in literature, painting and gardening 
is time and again interpreted as evidence for the in- 
spiration of painting from the art of the gardens. The 
author claims that the terminological connection be- 
tween the ars topiaria of the gardener and the topia of 
landscape painting, instead of being an expression of 
a common sentiment for fopoi in both arts, implies a 
dependence of Roman landscape painting on the aes- 
thetic experience of gardens (pp. 94 f.). Similarly the 
growth of Roman landscape relief is proclaimed to be 
inspired by the appearance of gardens (pp. 298 f.). 
Lucretius and Catullus, Horace and Virgil are sup- 
posed to have shaped their ideals of nature on pleasure 
gardens (chapters 9-12), whereas nineteenth century 
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critics assumed that poetry inspired art. Grima] admits 
(p. 402) a mutual inspiration. He often claims the de- 
pendence of painting, particularly of idyllic landscape 
painting, on gardens, but he also assumes an influence 
from such paintings (e.g. Atticus’ Amaltheion, pp. 
321 f.) on gardening, and he repeatedly conjures the 
enigmatic ghost of stage painting as the source of a 
“theatrical” arrangement of gardens. It seems simpler 
and more logical to assume an equal development of 
taste in the arts and to explain analogies in that sense. 

To some extent Grimal’s excitement about the topic 
of his book leads him to overrate its historical impor- 
tance and to increase the limited evidence at hand. 
This is obvious in his assumption that devotion to their 
gardens made the Romans unpolitical and prepared 
them for imperial government (pp. 8 f.) —while in real- 
ity, of course, the social crises and civil wars drove 
large sections of the ruling class to a resigned and, at 
the same time, luxurious life in villas. 

Another and rather dangerous exaggeration is an 
overemphasis on the spiritual and religious implica- 
tions of the Roman garden. It is true that the Roman 
gardens were full of religious elements, like every 
sphere of ancient life. More specifically Dionysus- 
Bacchus, the great fertility god, his companions and 
symbols, in part those of his mystery cults, were omni- 
present. Grimal exhibits ample evidence for this. But 
the “‘jardin mystique” and the “jardin religieux”’ gain 
an overwhelming importance in his presentation and 
the influence of the “neo-pythagorean” theories of 
Carcopino is felt here (pp. 34 f., 346 f., 412 f.). Priapus 
becomes a mystery god (pp. 51 f.) and the kid which 
Horace sacrifices to Bandusia, an “orphic”’ allusion 
(p. 352); Cicero’s plan to heroize Tullia in a garden- 
monument is inspired by 
sources (pp. 386 f.). 

The attempt to enlarge available evidence has too 
often led Grimal to force extraneous features over a 
feeble bridge into his Roman gardens. Ignoring their 
most customary worship in the interior of houses and 
kitchens, and their association with the Penates, Gri- 
mal proclaims the Lares of Pompeii to be special gods 
of gardens (pp. 45 f., 329 f.); the “Schreiber reliefs” — 
almost all of the Roman imperial age —are used to fur- 
nish the lacking evidence for Hellenistic idyllic pleas- 
ure gardens (pp. 73 f.); the place called “Sicilia” on the 
Palatine (probably an artificial island like the one ex- 
cavated recently by Bartoli) is made a voluptuous gar- 
den (p. 172). The same tendency is obvious in forced 
interpretations of written sources: in order to establish 
an inspiration from painting, Pliny’s comparison of 
his vast view with a forma is taken to allude to a land. 
scape painting (p. 16), while it almost certainly refers 
to a map (see my Plinio Il Giovane, Lettere scelte con 
commento archeologico, Florence, 1936, p. 51, an edi- 


tion which has escaped Grimal’s attention); Hermes’ 
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admiration of the beauty of Calypso’s garden is taken 
as proof of a formal and regular arrangement (“on Je 
devine,” p. 71); Pollux’s statement that the term 
mapadecos was borrowed from the Persian language 
is quoted as evidence that Greek parks imitated the 
royal Persian parks (p. 75); adding to the already prob. 
lematical attributions of some horti in Rome to known 
historical personalities, Grimal changes the first name 
of the Silanus mentioned by Cicero from Aulus io 
Publius in order to establish such a connection (p. 
117); he corrects the documented reading of an jn- 
scription (CIL VI 30808), ARONIANI, to APRONTI. 
ANI for the same purpose (p. 146); Servius’ definition 
of the meaning of lucus and nemus is interpreted as 
referring to a difference between a regular layout and 
wild growth (pp. 180 f.), while the passage seems to 
indicate only that in the lucus the trees themselves 
are endowed with divine power and in the nemus 
they are simply property of deities; in order to date the 
Adonea gardens of the Severan plan of Rome back to 
the Augustan period, a passage of Ovid referring to 
worshippers of Adonis in Rome is quoted (pp. 199 f.). 

Similarly late documents are used to account for 
phenomena of earlier periods: the gardens of Daphne 
(p. 89) and the Villa of Herodes Atticus (p. 116) are 
quoted as illustrations of earlier times. Elements of 
the imperial age are referred to to show that peri- 
style and atrium were originally equivalent (p. 225). 
It is entirely illegitimate to use the late antique por- 
ticoed houses of Syria —which are provincial survivals 
of the ubiquitous portico-villa of the Roman Empire — 
as evidence of the Hellenistic origin of that type of 
domestic architecture (p. 244). A suggestion made by 
Gauckler that around the fountain of the Sanctuary of 
the Syrian Gods there might have been a garden in the 
third century A.D. is used to illustrate the alleged 
earlier transformation of irregular Italian lucz into for- 
mal Greek nemora (pp. 180 f.). 

In addition to these rather grave methodical flaws, 
any reader will find points of disagreement in a book 
of as rich a content as this. For example, Grimal’s 
complicated interpretation of the ground plan of the 
Porticus Pompeia (pp. 184 f.) as it appears on the 
Severan plan (where incidentally it may or may not 
reproduce the original scheme) seems to me not ac- 
ceptable. On the whole, the author’s strength is rather 
literary and historical than archaeological. The treat- 
ment of the history of the garland without regard for 
outstanding pictorial monuments (pp. 299 ff.) is not 
satisfactory. It is bewildering to see the pre-Hellenistic 
houses of Olynthos quoted as Hellenistic (p. 218), and 
even more so to read about peristyle porticoes behind 
theaters which Grimal suggests existed in Priene and 
Pergamon amongst other places of Asia, while in both 
cities the excavated theaters show no such arrange- 
ment and never could have had it. 
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An appendix lists 36 paintings representing Roman 
gardens, mostly from Pompeii. It is curious that 
neither here nor elsewhere are the plans and layouts of 
gardens visible in the villa pictures of the third style 
exploited. 

A second appendix lists the garden plants known 
from literary sources and pictorial representations. 

An extensive, though selective, bibliography of 555 
items is very valuable and I have noted but few discus- 
sions of special problems that were not used by 
Grimal. Unfortunately the bibliography is marred by 
a bewildering array of misspellings in names of authors 
and foreign titles. A general index is appended. In 
view of the richness of literary references one misses an 
index auctorum. And the reader should be warned 
that the index as it stands is not entirely complete. 
Valuable discussions of individual monuments and 
documents are included in text and notes that are not 
found in the index. 

The illustrations are well chosen, and for Pompeii 
include numerous unpublished photographs of details 
by Titiana Warscher and some pictures by the author 
of monuments from various sites. 

We all shall use his erudite work to great advantage 
and as a source of rich information. And, in spite of 
its flaws, it will long remain an indispensable tool of 
every serious student of the subject. 

New York UNIVERSITY Kari LEHMANN 


Die Amazonensarkophage des 2. und 3. Jahrhun- 
derts N. Chr., by Roman Redlich. Pp. 125, pls. 
11. Schriften zur Kunst des Altertums, hrsg. vom 
Archiologischen Institut des Deutschen Reiches, 
Bd. 4. Berlin, 1942. 


Classifications of sarcophagi decorated with the 
Amazonomachy, hitherto available as one of many 
groups of sarcophagi in the corpus of Carl Robert, are 
brought into clearer focus by Roman Redlich in this 
doctoral thesis. He has assembled about 75 examples, 
which include 15 pieces that have come to light since 
Robert’s publication. Although many are fragmentary, 
they constitute an impressive series, falling about 
equally into Western and Eastern groups and covering 
the period from the time of Hadrian to the Tetrachy. 
Thus they provide material for further observations on 
the stylistic differences between contemporary Roman 
and provincial work under the Empire. Robert’s classi- 
fication was based on the different types used to repre- 
sent the theme. Redlich’s classification, also typologi- 
cal, is more closely drawn and he identifies six major 
“currents,” each of which carries a distinct repertoire 
of types or is distinguishable by rearrangement of 
groups in a different compositional solution. He also 
traces the origin of the types either to Greek or to 

toman soil, and charts the development, now joint, 


now separate, up to the final widely diverging Greek 
and Roman treatments of the subject. These typologi- 
cal “currents” succeed each other in time, but partly 
overlap, so that no “current” has stylistic homo- 
geneity and one must be guided by the stylistic charac- 
teristics of the individual sarcophagi for an approxi- 
mate dating. 

The first “current” has a life-span of fifty years, be- 
ginning in the latter part of Hadrian’s reign and 
running to the late Antonine period around 180 a.p. 
It has the closest typological unity, despite its varia- 
tions in style. Since its types have many forerunners in 
Greek art and the earliest as well as the latest examples 
are Greek, Redlich assumes an origin on Greek soil. 

The second “current,” born in Rome, and prin- 
cipally Antonine, runs from 140 to 180 a.p. “Current 
III,” a Romanizing of Greek “current I,” flourishes 
from 180 to 200 a.p. The fourth “current,” the be- 
ginning of the Achilles-Penthesilea type, with em- 
phasis on the dominating central figures of the hero 
and the Amazon queen, falls in the first half of the 
third century. The full-blown Achilles and Penthesilea 
series of the fifth “‘current” is assigned to the latter half 
of the same century. In this period Greece developed a 
new type in strong contrast to the Achilles-Penthesilea 
type with its central composition. At this stage, and 
only on Greek soil, the Amazonomachy was fused 
with the historical or non-mythological battle-scene. 
The arrangement of the combat-groups and the posi- 
tions of the combatants are the same, as a glance at 
the Leningrad Battle Sarcophagus and the Amazon 
Sarcophagus from Sidon in the British Museum will 
show. 

Redlich’s classification and chronology not only 
bring order into this series of monuments, but shed 
light on the over-all relation between the Eastern and 
Western parts of the Roman Empire. Because the 
Amazonomachy is an ancient theme with so many 
impressive survivals in Greek art, these sarcophagi, 
the last link in a thousand year old chain of represen- 
tation, as Redlich calls them, provide ready evidence 
on Roman Imperial readaptations and transforma- 
tions of Greek models. In my doctoral thesis (7SCP 
47 [1936]) I found that but two groups, the Amazon 
fallen to her knees and dragged by the hair by a war- 
rior threatening her with his sword, and the mounted 
Amazon seized by the hair from behind by a warrior 
on foot, survive intact in the entire series; the ma- 
jority of the motifs undergo a change toward greater 
complexity and richness, until at the end of the series, 
in both Roman and Greek examples, the scenes have 
become tumultous from overcrowding and interweav- 
ing. 

In emphasizing the richness of the heritage in the 
representation of the Amazonomachy, Redlich sug 
gests that the legacy of Greek types was too heavy a 
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burden for the late-comers of the Imperial period and 
that it curbed Roman inventiveness. It seems to this 
reviewer, on the contrary, that even at this mechani- 
cal level of production the Roman seal is set on 
classical models, altering and transforming them to 
suit the new compositional requirements of the limited 
field of the sarcophagus front. We may also take ex- 
ception to Redlich’s invocation of the “classicistic 
power of the theme itself” and “the intrinsic classicism 
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of the subject vis-a-vis its Roman treatment.” This 
seems sheer sentimentalization and indicative of g 
confusion between the history of the subject in Greek 
art and the myth itself, which, though expressive of 
the Asiatic threat to Greek civilization, can hardly be 
described as “echt klassisch.” These, however, are 
minor criticisms of a scholarly work of fundamental 
importance to our knowledge in this field. 
COLLEGE Auice Wuitine 
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